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Manganese Vital |Spirit of Conciliation Is Cited 


To Peace or War, 


Producers Told 


Assistant Secretary Payne, 
Advises Utilization of Do-) 


mestic Deposits of Low 
Grade Ores 


Specialist Explains 
Value as Fertilizer 


Chief of Division of Soil Fer- 
tility Describes Results Ob- 
tained With Crops in This 

y Country and Abroad 
Problems of providing an adequate 

supply of manganese are aggravated 

by this country’s dependence upon 
foreign sources, the Assistant Secre- 

‘tary of War, Frederick H. Payne, 

asserted in an address delivered 

Nov. 10 before the American Man- 

ganese Producers’ Association in 

Washington, D. C. : 
Utilization of the large domestic 

deposits of low-grade ores, which 

would make the country at least 
partially self-sustaining, Secretary 

Payne said, is a matter of “deep in- 

terest” to the Department of War 

since manganese jg one of the most 
important raw miuterials necessary 
for war. 


Mobilization of the Nation’s man- 
ganese resources can be of the 


greatest assistance” to the Depart- | 
ment, he declared, in developing a} 


national industrial program. Ade- 
quate industrial preparation during 
peace times, he added, is a respon- 
sibility charged against the Assist- 
ant Secretary’s office. (Full text of 
Mr. Payne’s address will be printed 
in the issue of Nov. 12.) ° 


The Soviet Government has practically 
destroyed the manganese industry in the 
United States by dumping its product 
into this country at a price far below the 
American price, Representative ~-Fish 
(Rep.), of New York, N. Y., another 
speaker, déelared. 


Two Reasons Cited 


This has been brought about, he said, 
through the virtual enslavement of the 
Russian peasants and workers, and the 
inflation of its currency. ; 

“It must be self-evident to any fair- 
minded person,” Representative — Fish 
said, “who has studied the economic sit- 
uation in Soviet Russia, where the gov- 
ernment has confiscated all properties 
and reduced the peasants to a position of 
serfdom, that there is nothing to prevent 
the dumping of certain commodities on 
the foreign markets of the world unless 
checked by tariff or embargoes.” 

“What has: happened to the manganese 
industry will, if the Soviet government 
survives a few years more,” he said, 
“happen to many of our important in- 
dustries, and cause further unemploy- 
ment. 

Wheat Export Endangered 

Referring to the wheat situation, Rep- 
resentative Fish declared that if it were 
not for the 42 cents duty a bushel on 
wheat that Russia could, within a year 
or two, be underselling wheat produced 
by American farmers in our own mar- 
kets. 

“If the American farmer loses the Eu- 
ropean market for his exportable sur- 
plus, then the price of wheat in the 
United States will remain below $1 for 
years to come,” Representative Fish said. 


War Changed by Inventions 


Arts and -practices of war have been 
changed by modern invention and prog- 
ress, Maj. Alfred H. Hobley of the Air 
Corps, said, and there are 26 commodities 
and\raw materials which are not pro- 
duced domestically in sufficient quantity 
to meet estimated military requirements. 


J 
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New Hampshire Law 
Requires Good Ti 


Use of Worn Ones Described 
As Highway Menace 


State of New Hampshire: 
Concord, Noy. 10. 
The “economical” automobile driver 
who runs a car with patched and worn- 
out tires is not only short-sighted and a 
highway menace, but also is a lawbreaker 
under existing New Hampshire statutes, 
according to the Registrar of Motor Ve- 
hicles, John F, Griffin. , 
Commenting on a plan in Pennsy!- 
vania to secure the passage cf legisla- 
tion compelling the use of tires of good 
uality and adequate strength (V U Ss. 
Daily, 2691:7), Mr. Griffin declared that 
this State does not need new laws, since 
his department already has authority 
to revoke the registration of any vehigle 
not safely equipped, either as to tires or 
r accessories. 2 
atte: he said, his officers had oc- 
casion to stop a Boston-Montreal bus in 
Concord while its driver, under orders, 
took off a badly worn tire and replaced 
it with a mew one. | 
“An inspector noticed that the front 
tire was chafed down to its canvas lin- 
ing,” the registrar said. “If that tire 
had blown out while the bus was going 
at full speed, an accident would have 


occurred and passengers might well have |, 


been seriously injured. If the driver, 
when his attention was called to the 
matter, had refused to change the tire, 
he would, in my opinion, have been guilty 
gof negligence and would have been liable 
tg prosecution.” 


V@S| taxing activities, 


Mexico and United St 


Advocating a “spirit of conciliation” | 
|in the setlement of international dis- 
putes, Justice Florence E. Allen, of the Su- 
preme Court of Ohio, in addressing the 
Good Will Congress of the World Alli- | 
ance for International Friendship in| 
Washington, Nov. 10, declared that “the | 
prerequisite which is needed more than! 
{any other for the actual outlawing of! 
|the war system is the spirit of genuine 
|renunciation of the resort to war.” 
| Citing the establishment and work of 
|a mixed commissior, appointed to settle | 
{claims between Mexican and American 
|nationals by the Treaty of Guadalupe 
| Hidalgo, Feb. 2, 1848, Justice Allen noted | 
the amicable adjustment of claims ‘be- 
tween citizens and governments and 
said, “It is impossible to-overemphasize | 
the importance of this work as an in- 
stance of the perfect feasibility of set- 
|tling vexatious international difficulties | 
|by a resort to the ordinary principle of 
equity and justice.” ] 

An authorized summary of Justige Al- | 
len’s address follows in full text: 

Eliminate Cause 


The prerequisite which is needed more 
than any other for the actual outlawing 
of the war system is the spirit of genuine | 
renunciation of the resort to war. How! 
feasible settlement of international con-| 
troversy is when the parties really de-| 
sire to settle justly and without resort} 
to force is nowhere more emphatically | 


Soviets Are Said 
To Be Underselling 


American Industries 





| 


|Manufacturers Are Prepar- 
ing to Protest Trade Prac-| 
tices on Number of Prod-| 
ucts Sold in United States| 





Several industries in the United States, 
according te-i ien recetved~im the 
Department of Commerce, are under- 
stood to be preparing briefs for sub- | 
mission to\ Federal. agencies, asking ac- | 
tion to check alleged Russian undersell- | 
ing of American 
States. 

According to reports to the Depart- | 
ment, the following are other develop- 
ments in the Russian situation:- | 
_. The Russians are producing and selling | 
in Europe, in competition with products 
of an American agricultural implemént 
company, mowing machines of the same 
kind as the American company makes, 
manufactured in a plant confiscated from 
the American concern. The same pro- 
cedure is being followed in sewing ma- 
chine production and sales, and a certain 
type of American tractor has been copied 
and is being sold by the Russians in com- 
petition with the American product. In 
each of these cases, it is reported that 
nen products are being under- 
sold. 

Canned goods from the United States 
also are being undersold by the Rus- 
sians in France, Germany and England. 
Rubber overshoes made in Soviet Rus- 
sia are also affecting the sales of the 
American product in Germany. 

In the United States itself, trade re- 
ports are that American products are be- 
ing undersold by \Russian products in the 
lumber, sausage casing, match, glue and 
gelatin fields. In addition, about 30 per 
cent of the United States imports of 
manganese are from Russia, and, while 
this is sold at the world price, the Rus- 
sian product has been a factor in hold- 
ing the world price at a low level, in- 
cluding the price which American pro- 
ducers receive. 


| 








Centralized Financial Plan 
Offered for New Jersey 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Novy. 10. 


asing,” budgeting of 





a 


Centralized purch 
now scattered, under 


program of government reorganization 


presented Nov. 8 to Governor Larson by|rangement, a novel departure in airship 


the State Audit and Survey Commission. 
The Legislature will meet in special ses- 
sion on Nov. 18 ta consider the suggested 
changes. 


New Methods of 


Work of Mixed Commission in Settling Claims Between 


ates Presented Before 


Good Will Congress 


shown in the record of the adjustment of 
certain vexatious claims between citizens 
of the United States and Mexico. 


In 1862, Secretary Seward writing to| 
Corwin, the American Minister to Mexico, | 


said: “I find the archives here full of 
complaints against the Mexican govern- 
ment for violations of contract, and spoli- 
ations and cruelties practiced against 
American citizens. 


Complaints Are Described 


These complaints thus vividly de- 
scribed by Secretary Seward were in- 
cluded in the 1,017 complaints on the 
part of citizens of the United States 
which were examined and adjudicated 
by a mixed commission under the cén- 
ventions of 1867, 1871 and 1876. This 
settlement covered all claims subsequent 
to the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
Feb. 2, 1848, up to 1870. The jurisdic- 
tion of the commission extended to all 
claims on the part of corporations, com- 
panies and all private citizens upon the 
Government of Mexico for injuries to 


|persons or property, and the convention 


authorized and instructed the Commis- 
sion to decide these claims in the best 
of their judgment, according to public 
law, justice and equity. 

The governments agreed that the de- 
cisions of the Commission should be 
final. Each country appointed one Com- 
missioner and a third Commission and 
Umpire was also appointed. Dr. Fran- 


cis Lieber was the first Umpire and} 


upon his death in 1872 Sir Edward 
Thornton succeeded him. “The claims 
were of various natures such as would 
arise during the period of aggravated 
civil war, for illegal imprisonment, for 


Seizure of merchandise, for false arrest, | 


for sale of steamers and other prop- 


erty, for robbery, for seizure of stores, | 


for unlawful exaction of duty, for ex- 
pulsion from real property, for dis- 
crimination in tariff, for murder. 
These controversies between citizens 
of the United States and Mexico were 
exactly the sort of controversies, some 
of them of aggravated importance, aris- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] 


Building of Airship 


Industries Asked |Mass Production Stimulated 
As Preventive of Armed Strife| To Help to Dispel’ By Advertising, Says President 


Employes’ Fears 


Col. Woods Urges Owners of | 

Plants to Aid Buying by) 
_ Telling Men How Much) 
Labor Is Ahead of Them 


| 
. . 
Chicago Raises Fund 


To Create More Jobs 


|President’s Committee An- 
nounces Plan of Illinois City | 
To Spend $6,000,000 to 
Combat Idleness 





Employers 
were urged Nov 
the President’s 


throughout the country 
, ie Chairman of 
;“ey Committee 
for Employmen Authur Woods, to 
tell their employ erever pra¢ticable 
how much work i ead of them, fs0 that 
the employes may be relieved ‘of any 
feeling of insecurity which might influ- 
ence them to curtail their eXpenditures. 
Many industries should be in a position 
to do this, Col. Woods said, and he be- 
lieves such action would contribute to 
normal buying. 

Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New -York, 
conferred with Col. Woods Nov. 10 on 
employment matters in his State. After 
the conference, Senator Wagner stated 
orally that he hoped that the arrange- 
ment for cooperation between the major- | 
ity and the minority in the Senate would | 
result in the passage of his two pending 
| bills to combat unemployment. One of 
these measures provides for a nation- 
wide system of employment agencies and 
the other prescribes a long-time program 
of combating unemployment by planning 
public works so as to provide extensive 
| public employment in times of depression. } 
| Statistics Expedited 
Col. Woods stated orally that the Com~ 
|mittee is expediting the work of com- 
piling statistics on the number of unem- 
ployed and that a new estimate may be 
expected soon. The Committee’s state- 
ment tofemployers follows in full text: 

“Col. Woods today urged the employ- 
ers of %e¥or throughout the country. to 


tell their employes wherever practicable 





| Hoover declared 


{advertising now occupies, the President 


| 


| Costs Cheapened and Inventions Popularized, Mr. fioovet 
Declares at Annual Banquet of Association 
Of National Advertisers, Inc. 


IMULANTS of advertising have] 
“stirred the lethargy of the old law 
supply and demand,” President 
in an address deliv- 
ered Nov. 10 at the annual banquet of 
the Association of National Advertisers, 
Inc., and have transformed ‘cottage in-' 
dustries” into mass production. 

The importance of the position which, 


st 


of 


said, is in proportion to the ability of 
the people to depend on the probity of 
statements advertisers present. The) 
good will of the public, he said, is ‘the 
essential of sound advertising.” 

President Hoover’s address was 
broadcast through Station WRC and 
affiliated stations of the National Broad-| 
easting Company. The full text of the 
address follows: 


More Money Is Asked 
For Inland Waterways' 


Increased appropriations by Congress | 
for the development of the Nation’s in-| 
land .waterways, particularly for the| 
Mississippi River Valley, was urged | 
upon President Hoover Noy. 10 by a} 
delegation representing the Mississippi | 
River Association, headed by William R. | 
Dawes, of Cihcago, Ill. | 

Mr. Dawes pointed out that $67,000,- | 
000 had been authorized by Congress last 
year and said he told the President that | 
his association favored the appropri&tion 
of additional funds sufficient to insure 
a continuous program of inland water- 
way development*to the extent that the 
financial condition of the Department of 
the Treasury will warrant. 

The other members of the delegation | 
were Cleveland Newton, of St. Louis, 
Mo.; R. A. Brown, of Birmingham, Ala.; 
Rufus E. Lee, of Omaha, Nebr.; and 
Arthur Rogers, of Minneapolis, Minn. 


j}emerges additional 


‘duction and distribution. 


\Need of Patriotism 


THE people in every part of 

the United States ehould be 

enlightened as to an understand- 

ing of the rights and interests of 

government.” 

—Andrew Jackson, 

President of the United States, 
1829—1837 
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Advertisers Hear — 
Federal Chiefs on — 


Help to Business 


Government Specialists in 
Distribution Tell Conven- 
tion of Work Being Done 
To Assist Trade 


Progress in Control 


Of Methods Outlined 


Value of Data Assembled by 
Various Departments Is Ex- 
plained; Help Is Asked in 
Unemployment Crisis 


It gives me great pleasure to eee 
greetings to you upon your assembly | 
in Washington. Advertising is one of 
the vital organs of our entire economic | 
and social system. It certainly is the vocal | 
organ by which industry sings its songs | 
of beguilement. The purpose of ad- 
vertising is to create desire, and from 
the torments of desire there at once) 
demand and from) 
demand you pull upon increasing pro- 
By the stim-| 
ulants of advertising which you admin- 
ister you have stirred the lethargy of 
the old law of supply and demand until 
you have transformed cottage indus- 
tries into mass production. From en-}| 
larged diffusion of articles and services| 
Column 3.] 


[Continued on Page 3, } ; 
. The relationship between the Fed- 
eral Government and advertising,’ 
both regulatory and cooperative, was 
outlined before the 21st annual meet- 
ing of the Association of National 
Advertisers, Inc., Nov. 10, by repre- 
sentatives of various Federal depart--~ 
ments and bureaus. 

(The stenographic transcript of tre” 
proceedings of the conference will be 
| printed as a supplement to the issue of 
| Nov, 12.) 

Beginning with the address of wel- 
céme by the Secretary of Commerce, 
tobert P. Lamont, delegates to the 
convention heard in succession, from 
representatives of the Department 
. sd : ... |of Commerce, Department of Agri-+ 
caintenanee of American {anaulty culture, the Fost Office and the Bede 
rick J. Hurley, in an Armistice Day eral Trade Commission, how the Gov= 
statement issued on Nov. 10 in;which|¢rnment is endeavoring to cooperate’ 
he asserted that more than half the | in forwarding business and! how the 
world is in revolution. |regulatory work is designed to in- 

Armistice Day statements were also is-| Sure honest competition. 
sued by Gen. John J. Pershing and the | Questions Answered 
Chief of Staff, Gen. Charles P. Summer- | Led by Dr. Frank M. Surface, Assist- 


In Peace Emphasized — 


By Military Leaders 


Armistice Day Statements by 
Army Chiefs Urge Nation 
To Strive for Maintenance} 


Of Happiness 





| all in which they voiced the view that ant Director of the Bureau of Foreign 
| the people should continue to work for! and Domestic Commerce in the Depart- 


Danger in Schools. 


| 
| 


{ 
t 


Report Stresses Importance | 


| 300 is. day 
r «tnd 
sefved ahd patse 


the advancement of the Nation. 
Maintenance of Peace 


; Secretary Hurley’s statement follows 
in full text: 


jment of Comerce, a group of Federal 
specialists in distribution problems told 
|the advertising delegates what is bein 

done to promote efficiency in this field, 
ealled upon the industry for cooperation 
jand support, and explained the mear 

\by which material by the 6 
ernment is being made availablé to i 


we express affectionate 
eo" with whom we 
pay homage to those 


products in the United | 
| 


, * sa ae si : we q 
Ah d f S h d I |'how much work was ahead of them. By 
ea 0 . C € u € this. procedure the fear of insecurity will 
be partially lifted from the minds of 
employes and the possibility of -their 


Com continuing normal expenditures for nor- 


of Being Able to Empty who suffered and died for the victory 
EB x ; we commemorate. We solmenly pledge 
Buildings Quickly jour support to our Nation in peace. 
sasecneeapaleemeiteedi |More than half the world is in revolu- 

; tion. It should be our purpose to keep 


vate concerns. In all cases, representas 
| tives of the Department answered ques- 
jtions which had been propounded to 
supply information of value to adver= 


Year, Navy Bureau Says 


Construction of the,new Navy dirigi- 


ble, ““ZRS-4,” is progressing at such a 


pace that completion of the skeleton is 


expected by the first of next year, it 
was stated orally Nov. 10 at the Bureau 
of Aeronautics. 


_ Recommendation that an appropria- 


‘tion be made at the Winter session of 


Congress in order to start construction 
of an all-metal dirigible for the Army 


was made Nov. 10 to President Hoover 
by representatives of the Detroit Air- 


craft Corp. 
Ahead of Schedule 
Reports from the Goodyear-Zeppelin 


Co. at Akron, Ohio, indicate, the Chief 
of the Bureau of Aeronautics, Rear Ad- 


miral William A. Moffett, said, that the 


first of the two 6,500,000 cubic feet 
ships will be completed somewhat ahead 
It was pointed out at the 
lighter-than-air section of the Bureau 


of schedule. 


that while actual assembling of the 


framework did not begin until a year 


and a few days ago, to date 509 feet 


of the duralumin framework has been 


erected. 


Admiral Moffett also disclosed that 
experimental work with heavy-oil en- 
gines to replace gasoline motors has 
progressed sufficiently to lead the Navy 
to hope that this new type power plant 
may be installed in the second dirigible, 
is ex- 


“ZRS-5,” completion of which 
pected in about two years. 


The following information was made 


available by the Bureau: 


The eight Maybach motors to be in- 
. § stalled in the “ZRS-4” have been de- 
all expenditures and the coordination of]}livered at the Akron dock, given thor- 
: ee laboratory tests, and proved their 
a single commissioner are proposed in a adaptability to the new method of 


oug 
swiveljing the propellers. Such an ar- 


propulsion, will enable the “ZRS” to be 
moved in four directions by its motors. 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 3.] 


Cooking Meat 


Devised in F ederal Laboratory 


Two of the most important phases 
of meat research activities of the 
Department of Agriculture are cook- 
ing tests and palatability tests, it was 
Stated orally Nov. 10 by E. W. Sheets, 
coordinator of the Department. 

“These are two phases of interest to 
the greatest number of people,” Mr. 
Sheets explained. “All other tests 
precede them and all others depen 
upon them.” é 

The following information was made 
available by Mr. Sheets: 

Final verdicts in determining’ qual- 
ity of various meats depend upon 
these two questions, since they indi- 
cate whether the steak, roast, or chop 
has enjoyed “well-bred ancestry,” and 
has been well raised, choicely fat- 
tended, and properly handled through 
various marketing channels to the 
consumer, ’ 

Interest in the results of the De- 
partment’s meat research program 
mounts as the investigators progress 
“from the range to the platter,” 


When in cooperation with the Mon- 
tana Experiment Station, for example, 
a choice range lamb is produced, only 
those engaged in producing or buying 
range lambs are primarily interested 
in learning how it was done. As the 
next step in the research program is 
reached, during which such lambs are 
taken to the Purdue station, for ex- 
ample, and choice finished lambs are 
produced of them on Corn Belt feeds, 
the circle of interest widens. 

Where these lambs are slaughtered 
and hung in even rows of broad- 
loined, creamy white carcasses in a 
chilled room, they furnish an exhibit 
of value and “interest to still more 
people; not only the packer, the whole- 
sale dealer in meats and the neigh- 
borhood butcher are professionally and 
financially interested in the width of 
the loins, the plumpness of the legs, 
and the lack of wastiness in the cov- 
ering of fat consistent with juiciness 


[Continued on Page 5, Columul.J -~ 
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pletion of Framework) 
Is Expected Early Next) 


mal living expenses will be increased. 

“Col. Woods pointed out that while all 
industry may not be in a position to act 
on this suggestion, many industries 
where buying is not from hand to mouth 
might be in a position to keep their em- 
ployes informed on this, to them, most 
vital matter. In this way normal buy- 
ing with its consequent effect on general 
activity would be stimulated. 


“George C. Tank, the Mayor of Daven- 
port, Iowa, wired that Davenport is car- 
rying on the following projects to help 
offset labor depression: Stadium, $100,- 
000; sewers, $30,000; railroad under- 
grade crossings, $150,000; building proj- 
ects now, $360,000; hotels to be erected, 
$1,000,000.” 

Arrangements for unemployment re- 
lief in Chicago, with emergency funds 
totaling $6,000,000, have been reported 
to the Committee, many newspapers 
are joining in the relief campaign by 
printing free help-wanted and situation- 
wanted advertisements, and, land has 
been donated to the Department of War 
as a site for construction of a $7,000,000 
Air Corps station, the Committee an- 
nounced Nov. 10. 

The Secretary of War, Patrick J: Hur- 
ley, stated oraliy Nov. 10 that the Bu- 
reau of the Budget had asked him to as- 
certain the amount of funds that will be 
necessary for use of the Department of 
War ,in connection with its engineering 
activities to conform to the White House 
announcement of Nov. 8 that the Ad- 
ministration will recommend a special 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 8.] 


Glider Soaring Called. 
‘Tobogganing’ on Air 


Knowledge of Currents Is 


Deemed Essential to Pilots 


Glider soaring is merely “tobaggan- 
ing’® on the wind, Dr. William J. 
Humphreys, specialist in meteordlogical 
physics of the Weather Bureau says in 
a statement made public by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Nov. 10. The an- 
nouncement by the Department follows 
in full text: 

Tobogganing on air is the way a me- 
teorologist of the Department of Agri- 
culture describes the art and sport of 
soaring in a glider. ‘‘Soaring,” says W. 
J. Humphreys, of the Weather Bureau, 
“is tobogganing down an upflowing wind 
just as surf riding is tobogganing down 
the front and rising side of a traveling 
wave. Supporting breezes are above 
the crest and on the windward side of 
every hill and mountain, beneath the 
forward portion of the cumulus cloud, 
and even over the waves of the ocean, 
as the matchless albatross unwittingly 
reveals. But, except in the chse of the 
cumulus cloud, these supporting cur- 
rents are rather shallow and dependent 
entirely on the direction and intensity 
of the surface winds.” 

Dr. Humphreys points out that a 
knowledge of the air and its ways is| 
jhelpful and useful to any aerial pilot, 
{but in soaring it is absolutely essential. 
Successful operators of gliders who are| 
lable to stay aloft for hours must know 
where to hunt. for ascending currents of 
air and to glide from one lifting current 
to another without losing too much.-alti- 
tude in the change, 


The fire hazard in public schools in- 
volves serious responsibilities to which ; 
school authorities in general are not} 
awake, the chairman of the committee | 
on the school child of the White House | 
Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion, Dr. Thomas D. Wood, declares in 
a report to be presented to the forth- | 
coming conference. | 

Even in the most modern buildings, ac- | 
cording to information furnished by the | 
Conference at the Department of the In- | 
terior, Nov. 10, the possibility of even | 
minor conflagration, with attendant dan- | 
gers of panic and confusion, is not en- 
tirely removed. | 

In older and less substantial buildings 
which are poorly maintained, the dangers | 
of possible fire are greater, Further in- | 
formation furnished follows: a 
| The school house ‘raises problems in | 
| plan and construction not encountered in | 
| other types of buildings largely because | 
|children and youths, easily precipitated 
to panic, occupy and utilize the struc- 
ture, 


Building Plan Important 
To meet this need and avert the haz- | 
ard of fire, the committee emphasizes the | 
importance of the building construction, | 
o | 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 6.] 


Marine Radio Operation 
Revised Under New Rules 


The Federal Radio Commission on Nov. 
10 adopted a new general:order (Gen- 
eral Order No, 100), authorizing the use 
of radio facilities for “marine relay serv- 
ice.” 

The order defines the various types of 
marine stations and the kinds of licenses , 
for marine relay service. Such licenses | 
will authorize communication only be-| 
tween coastal stations located in the same | 
geographical area. These areas are des-| 
ignated as the Atlantic-Gulf area; Great 
Lakes area and Pacific area. 


Removal of Prejudice Against 
Woman in Industry Is Asked 


RMISTICE DAY seems a fitting 

time to call: for a truce and the 
cessation of attacks upon the right 
and need of women to jobs, the Di- 
rector of Public Information, Mary 
V. Robinson, declared in a statement 
made public by the Women’s Bureau, 
Department of Labor, Nov. 10, 

Calling attention to the fact that 
the World War opened greater oppor- 
tunities for women workers, broke 
down tradition surrounding what they 
should do, and_ imposed upon them 
greater responsibilities, Miss Robinson 
stated that they are not receiving 
equal opportunity or pay with men 
and are being denounced as usurpers 
of men’s jobs during the present pe- 
riod of unemployment. 

The needs of women requiring their 
employment are as pressing in time 
of peace as in time of war, the Di- 
rector pointed out. Her statement 
follows in full text: 

Armistice Day usually calls for a 
turning back over the pages of his- 
tory. The effects of the World War 
are recorded in the files of many of 
Uncle Sam’s agencies, and even of 
such a nonmilitary, feminine sound- 


| 


|lows in full text: 


| and grenades, shells and shrapnel, are 
; common knowlecge. 


| that a 


tising. 

In the afternoon session, Edward L, 
Bernays, member ef the President’s 
Emergency Committee for Unemploys 
ment, told how national advertisers can 
exert their leadership over public thought 
to best advantage in the unemployment 
emergency. Mr. Bernays was followed 
by C. W. Crawford, in charge of inter- 
state supervision in the Food and Drug 
Administration of the Department of 
Agriculture, who outlined the Govern- 
ments activities in this direction and its 
limitations, dwelling particularly on the 
use of labels and why the Administra 
tion can not say in advance whether a 
label is satisfactory ar not. 

Highest Mail Rates Urged 

The Third Assistant Postmaster Gen« 

eral, Frederic A. Tilton, discussed the 


our own Nation tranquil and to main- 
tain the principles of freedom,. justice | 
and democracy which have been worth 
fighting for and which have made us a 
great and happy nation.” 
Gen. Pershing’s Statment 

Gen. Pershing’s statement follows in 
wull text: 

“This a ‘day of hallowed memory. 

“Twelve years have elapsed since the 
ending of the greatet war of all time. 

“For America they have been years 
of peace and progress. It is well to 
recall on this day that these benefits 
have come to the American people 
through valor and heroism on soil that 
is the richer for the blood they gave it. 

“The dead comrades rest peacefully. 
For the living there remains the obliga- | 
tion of carrying on, of adhering stead- | 
fastly to those ideals of peace and jus- 
tice which have ever beeen the inspira- 
tion of our people. 

“May ‘there never be another war. | 
But it is the duty of the living veterans 
of the great war so to guide the des- 
tinies of this Nation that should war 
come it will find the American people 
prepared, materially and spiritually.” 

Gen. Summeral!’s Remarks 
The statement of Gen. Summerall fol- | 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.) 
New York Factories 
Show Loss in Work 


Usual Seasonal Gain Lacking, 
Says State Commissioner 





When the thunder of the guns died 
down to nothing 12 years ago, our Na- 
tion rejoiced but was not surprised. We Albany, Nov. 10. 


felt a thrilling access of relief that the a ie 

letting of blood had ceased, that a long | The index number of factory employ= 

travail of suffering was ‘over; but we|™éent in New York tate dropped in 

had never doubted the issue. America’s| October nearly 2 per cent below the 

way is a path of victory. No obstacles, | September figure, which was 84.6, ac- 

material or immaterial, work of man or|C°ding to a statement issued Nov. 10 

work of nature, have ever stayed our by the Industrial Commissioner, Frances 

progress. Armistice Day is a day of | Perkins. ~ ‘ 

rejoicing; it is also a daysof dedication. This is the first year since 1920 that 
. there have been fewer men and women 


It gives us the o rtunity to resolve | : . ; ; Aime 
highly that the eeetions. aha! ‘davakian working in New York’ State factories in 
October than in September, it was 


and the valor which brought us victory Shea 


in war shall continue to work for the aa ets 
advancement and happiness of our October is generally the peak month 
semi. of the year and is ordinarily marked by 
: increased employment in most indus. 
trial divisions,” the statement said. 
“This year, however, comparatively 
small cuts in employment were recorded 
throughout the list of manufacturing ind 
dustries, although there were practically 
{no big losses in individual firms or in« 
|dustries. Net gains were reported by 
textile mills, water, light and *powes 
| plants, women’s’ clothing houses, papes 
manufacturers and printers and some of 
the metal industries. 

“These statements are based on re 
ports from about 1,700 factories which 
|report regularly to the New York State 
| Department of Labor. The list of re 
| porting factories includes’ concerns ip 
all lines of manufacturing and located 
jin all parts of the State. Index number 
|are constructed with the monthly aver 
|age for the three years 1925-192 
as 100. 

“In September the index of total em — 
ployment had risen 2 per cent over the 
August level, due largely to gains i» 
| women’s clothing and headwear. com 
jcerns. In October, however, milliner 
lost ground, and advances in women" 
|clothing and underwear firms could n@ | 
| offset a more than seasonal loss in men ~ 
clothing and wide-spread cuts in em ~— 
; ployment in other industrial lines, (ag 

“Manufacturers in New York Cit © 
were employing 1 per cent fewer wor 
ers in October than in September. De 
|creased employment was reported 
|most of the metal industries and by 
men’s clothing houses, while ine Sn 


State of New York: 


ing body as the United States Women’s 
Bureau. This organization is, in fact, 
a war offspring born at the heigtht of, 
and as the result of, wartime activ- 
ities. 





It was during the stress and strain 
of a country suddenly plunged from 
the pursuits of peace into the throes 
of hostilities, and it was because of 
the disclocation of normal labor con- 
ditions and the overnight develop- 
ment of new schemes of porduction, 
that the Nation discovered new pos- 
sibilities in woman labor. 


The heroic performances of the 
women who responded to their coun- 
try’s appeal and so ably stepped in to 
fill positions vacated by men called to 
arms, or who so amazingly adapted 
themselves to the manufacture of guns 


A less well-known fact, however, is 
temporary agency known as 
the Woman in Industry Service was 
created in the Department of Labor 
by Congress in July, 1918, to serve 
en’s clothing industry reported 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 3.] gains than usual for October.” 
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New York Plans 


o Help Jobless 
Persons Outlined 


Seiipilastactnis 
nemployment Problem 
Will Probably Last 
Through Winter, Indus- 
trial Commissioner Says 





State of New York: 
New York, Nov. 10. 


_ Although there may be variations, it 
Appears that the unemployment prob- 
Jem is at least a Winter-long affair, the 
Industrial Commissioner of the State of 
New York, Frances Perkins, stated orally 


v. 10. 

Probably through the Winter months, 
Miss Perkins said, these variations will 
be “down”; and the real problem is the 
length of time the country will remain 
in the slump near the bottom of the “u” 
in the curve of unemployment statistics. 

Outlining several relief programs 
which she said are ‘useful suggestions 
for emergency action, Miss Perkins added 
that unemployment is not a State mat- 
ter but rather is a general problem. 

Suggestions Outlined 

The program which Miss Perkins cited 
follows: 

1. The program of a large employer 
company recognizing that it must lay off 
some people posted a notice that it 
would lay off those who had no de- 
pendents. 

2. Every firm who can give reasonable 
assurance that they are not going to fire 
people, and this practically applies to 
big public utility enterprises, insurance 


24 ae : 
 CRvex 2780) 


}eently put into operation. 
| (Tesued by Department of Commerce.) 





companies, Government agencies, etc., 
should do so. Unemployment keeps peo- | 
ple who could participate in the “buy 
now” campaign from doing so unless 
they could be assured of their jobs. 

3. All charitable and semipublic insti- | 
tutions should try to develop a building | 
program of their own and to ferebes | 
any possible building program for the | 
next three years and put it into-effect | 
This includes hospitals, churches, | 
schools, institutions, etc. The Ladies’ | 
Christian Union laying its new corner | 
stone for a home is a case in point and | 
the bishop of Rochester put 500 men to | 
work in developing a piece of vacant | 
land which they don’t need now but may | 
need three years from now. 


4,—This is one time when the rich| 






Canada Expands : 
Telephone System 


Government's 





Outlay for , Extensions This 
Year Expected to Exceed 
27 Millions 


The 1930 a for extensions and re- 
placements in the Canadian telephone 
system will exceed $27,000,900, accord- 
ing to announcements by nadian in- 
terests, forwarded to the Department of 
Commerce by Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner Avery F. Peterson, Toronto. 

Major projects now approaching com- 
pletion include a long distance cable be- 
tween Toronto and London with three re- 

eater stations (to be in operation in| 

, 1931), as well as an additional long 
distance line from: Hornby to Hamilton 
which will provide an optional route when 
the volume of traffic between Toronto 
and Hamilton requires it. 

Considerable progress has been made 
in conversion to the dial system in To- 
ronto, Hamilton, and the border cities. 
An additional dial apparatus is to be in- 
stalled in the company’s remodeled build- 
ing in Toronto. The remodeled building 
is now practically completed and will 
provide for more efficiency in Toronto 
communications, Some 500 clerical em- 
ployes of the company are now moving 
into the remodeled office space. 

The twelfth long distance circuit be- | 
tween Toronto and New York was re- 


being employed. The mounted tire 





| 

Extended testimony* dealing with the, 
international activities of the Soviet; 
Union and the Communiste Internationale 


Spirit of Genuine 
| was given Nov. 10 before the House 


* e 
Renunciation Is | Committee presided over by Representa- 
e | tive Hamilton Fish Jr. (Rep.), of New 
Cited as War Cure | York, for the investigation of commun- 





istic activities, by vice president, Rev. 

| F. Edmund Walsh, of Georgetown Uni-| 

Se se | versity, Washington, D. C 

Work of Mixed Commission | Father Walsh has just returned from; 


° ° a Summer tour of Europe, which he de-| 
On Mexico-United States | voted to a study of the question and its | 


Claims Cited Before Good: international aspects. 
Will Congress | The one disturbing point concerning 


| Soviet activities upon which all European 
nations agree,” Father Walsh told the 
: | committee, “is the economic and political | 

[Continued from Page 1.] | policy of the Soviets. There is a uni-| 
ing out of the iting of peaceable citi- | versal protest against their dumping pro- | 
zens of the United States, such as are| gram. In France, Belgium, Switzerland | 
apt to lead to war, and yet this com-| and Germany I found a rising uneasiness 
mission with its American representa-| and protest. In Belgium I found six} 
tives concurred in the dismissal of over | match factories had been closed because | 
one-third of the claims presented and| of jpability to compete. Since that time} 





BILITY of heavy automobile tires to withstand 
wear is tested by the United States Bureau of 
Standards, the device shown in the above photograph 


tact with the large wheel under various pressures 


is placed in con- 


Foreign Nations Are Said to Object 
To ‘Dumping’ Programs of Soviet Union| Found to Decrease 


House Committee Investigating Communistic Activities 
Hears the Rev. F. 


Edmund Walsh 


the American Negro. 
there are 13,000,000 Negroes in the 
United States, “the largest minority,” 
and look upon it as a “revolutionary 
center.” The communists have made a 
determined effort, Father Walsh said, to 
influence the Negro, but “admit slow 
progress.” “They believe their best 
chance in America is the Negro,” he said, 


|“and they make no distinction between 


Sduthern Negro. Even 
their report says 
that “the one gro ich is entirely un- 
satisfactory is the an porter.” 

At the time of the document’s publica- 
tion, he continued, the Communiste In- 
ternational claimed 12,000 paying mem- 
bers in the United States. 

The report further set fortn, Rev. Mr. 
Walsh said, that efforts to gfin a follow- 
ing have been intensified in the Philip- 


the northern ai 
among the Ne 
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Device for Testing Tire Endurance 


which simulate load conditions. 
revolves at a surface spee 


has cleats which have an pl upon the tires similar 


to that created by irregularities in movement over 
the surfaces of highways. 





It points out that | 


110 in behalf of the rubber section of 
|the Bureau. 

| 
{ments of the Federal Government for 
| the several thousand automotive vehicles 
| used by the Post Office, War and various 


ines and Hawaii, but that they have | 


een unable “to establish a nucleus.” 


_ “Of all nations of the world,” he con- 
tinued, “the labor government of Great 


should indulge themselves in leisures that|one of the claims at least was a claim Belgium has issued an embargo against | Britain has probably made the greatest ! 


require large labor forces such as build- | 
ing a yacht. This is the time to build | 
a sunken garden, put a stone or brick | 
wall around a country estate, give a/ 
daughter a swimming pool instead of an! 
expensive bauble, an open air theater, , 
boat house, add a pool room to the 
house, build a hockey field, lay out bridle | 
paths, set out roadside trees. Of course, | 
this is the time above all others to give 
the town the library or the hospital or! 
the park that you are going to leave 
to them in your will; build it now. 
Contributions Urged 

5.—Large organizations should help 
their employes to give in small amounts 
by offering to put the machinery at their 
disposal for small voluntary contribu- | 
tions from 10 to 15 cents up to $2 per 
week. This money should be given either 
to the Prosser Committee or to one of | 
the regular well-established relief agen- 
cies such as Catholic charities of the dio- 
cese or the Federation of Jewish Philan- 
thropies, etc. 

6—Everyone should keep up the wage 
rate in order to keep up the purchasing 
power and in every State or small com- 
munity or enterprise with a building pro- 
gram, some one man should be given the 
duty and authority to cut red tape and 
speed up the actual pick and shovel work. 
: 7—I think that every industrial State 
in the country ought to be carrying on 
outside coordinating studies with other 
industrial States of programs of relief, 
programs of prevention and, particularly, 
the applicability of the unemployment 
insurance principles to our industrial 
program. It ought to be done in every 
_ as well as in the State of New 

ork. : 


Em ployment Plans 
Believed Adequate 





Industry and Cities Cooperat- 
ing, Emergency Secretary Says 


Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 10.—Confidence 
that emergency measures will be ef- 
fective and also that recurrence of such 
emergencies may be prevented in the 
future has been increased by the inter- 
est and activity of the various organi- 
zations cooperating in relief programs, 
the secretary of the Presidents Emer- 
gency Committee for Employment, Ed- 
ward Eyre Hunt told the National Con- 
ference on Government here today. 

Efforts of the Federal Government, 
the States, municipalities, and employ- 
ers, who are the groups most directly 
concerned, are doing much to solve the 
problems, Mr. Hunt stated. 

The conference, considered the prob- 
lem of “The City’s Part in Preventing 
Unemployment.” Mr. Hunt told the 
delegates that the work of the Presi 
dent’s Emergency Committee would be 
unavailing without the support of muni- 
cipalities. The plan of the City of Cin- 
cinnati for relieving unemployment, 
adopted two years age, was described by 
Col. C. O. Sherrill, former city manager. 
G. Hall Roosevelt, in charge of the relief 
work in Detroit, discussed the subject 


of “Government’s Responsibility in Un-! 


employment.” 

Mr. Hunt, who is also secretary of the 
committee on recent economic changes of 
the President’s Conference on Unemploy- 
ment, stated that several features of the 

resent situation manifest the greater in- 

erest of industrialists and municipali- 
ties than was shown during the crisis of 
1921. Among these he enumerated “the 
Sincere and concrete attempt to maintain 
high wages,” the contribution of both 
employes and employers to the mainte- 
nance of industrial peace, insurance 
lans, the staggering of jobs, and the 

ederal, State~xand local activity with 
regard to public works. 


Fruit Fly Quarantine 
To Be Removed in Florida 


All Mediterranean fruit fly quarantine 
will be removed from Florida products, 
eefictive Nov. 15, 8. A. Rohrer, Assistant 
Chief of the Bureau of Plant Quarantine 
and Control, Department of Agricditure, 
announced orally Nov. 10. He said in- 
spections to determine whether there are 
any frvit flies would continue. The quar- 
_ antine removal is conditioned in the basis 

the Florida Plant Board taking ef- 


y ve action in event of finding any|dened with advertising matter, 


nfestation, he stated. 
{ 


3 








|Robinson declared in an oral statement! advertisin 


, casting station in Buenos Aires had 


for murder. Soviet products. France likewise has | 


effort to cooperate with the Soviet Union, | 


In addition to adjudicating claims be- taken steps by invoking the old padlock | and when the labor government admits 


tween citizens of the United States and!law. They have established a 100 per| 
the Mexican government, the same com-| cent duty on Soviet products, and re-| 
mission adjudicated claims between | quire an agreement with the Soviet Union! 
Mexicans and the United States Govern-| that they accept an equal amount of ex-| 
ment. The sums claimed on the part of | ports from France.” 
citizens of the United. States against Father Walsh further pointed out that 
Mexico aggregated $470,126,613.40, of} attention to these foreign activities of | 
which $4,125,622.20 were allowed. The | the Soviet Union has been recently called 
cakes of. Mexicans against~the United | in the British Parliament. 
States amounted to 36,661,891.15; * eae r 
$150,498.40 were allowed. . Activities Now Reach 

With reference to the American claims | Almost Every Nation 


331 claims were dismissed or disallowed; The witness continued by referring in 
- os 186 — were made. Out) detail to a publication of the Central | 
= 1,017 onses on the American docket, | Executive Committee of the Soviet In-! 
that 1s ops “* American citizens | ternational, dealing with the activities | 
against Mexico 20° were ceeouns by of the Communiste Internationale dur- | 
Lieber, as umpire, 398 were disallowed | ing the period from 1926 to 1928. The 
en 8 eres = sh dis-| publication shows, he said, that the ac- 

d by the concurrence ot the Amer- | tivities of the Soviet Union reaches into 


ican and the Mexican ives. : 
In ao eae. ae one eer tie, | almost every nation of the world. Fur- | 


. . rt ~~ | ther, he pointed out, it was issued 14} 
American claims were dismissed with ; 990. | 
the concurrence of the American com- months Before the October, 1989, deprse- 


rg os | sion in Wall Street, and yet it was pre-| 
oan — reference to the Mex-' dicted in the opening paragraph of the | 
scan ——. ‘ sl of 908 disallowed 77) -enort in the following language: “At 
missed with 4 negauehenne at Soak ro the moment of the 5th World Conference, 
Mexican and the American representa- gh Fcageoren a gece ag bed 
ives. < ‘ § 

= Werk Veetiy 1 now about to come to a crisis.” 

eee» Vay mportant s | The publication, he continued, set forth 

, It is’ impossible to overemphasize the/ in detail what “is going to happen in the | 
importance of this work as an instance | United States.” | 
of the perfect feasibility of settling; With regard to the Sacco-Vanzetti 
vexatious international difficulties by @/case, Father Walsh quoted the rs 





resort to the ordinary principle of equity | tion as saying that “I y 
ea ies ; S 88} n the Sacco-Van- 
and justice, While these cases were not! zetti case it . on the Communists who 


heard by a cour:, evidence was admitted | di "ape ; rae 
and the ordinary rules of law were ac-| ee organization of this solidi- 


tually applied in the decision of the Activities i : 
controversies without the establishment a. ere oe ee oe 
of any court, or any other permanent | publication. " . 


ni” mean by this statement to; “Unemployment in-the United Sjates 
decry the importance of permanent ma- | - growing,” Pathet Walsh quoted the | 
chinery continually functioning for the | Se eet oe and e th - ob- | 
annie of erent dispute. The nee sane. ” cad comes _ aa 
oin i ° Pi 
Which is needed more than any other fer | ing at length a list of strikes and dis-| 
the uprooting of the war system is the = m a United States which 
mpirit of conciliation end the senunel-| “hl ivg cities throughout the United 
ation o e resort to war. rehpteadl 
| States, the publication reported, have! 
schools for the teaching of Communist | 
doctrines, with more than 4,000 students 
enrolled. 


Eleven Dailies Printed 
In United States 





Senator Heflin Alleges 
Fraud in Alabama Voting 


Charges that he was defrauded of 
“at least 95,000 votes” in the recent! 
elections were filed Nov. 10 by Senator | 


ator Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, chair- | 
man of the Senate Committee for the} tion of communistic doctrines, with a to- 
Investigation of Campaign Expendi- | tal circulation of 125.000, the report said. 
tures. Senator Heflin was defeated in| According to the report, the Rev. Mr. 
the recent election by John W. Bank- ; Walsh pointed out, the communistic agi- 
head (Dem.)¢ | tators are paying increasing attention to 


Excess Radio Advertising Viewed | 


As Detrimental to Broadcasting 


Closing of Buenos Aires Station Cited as Example of Fate 


Awaiting Others 7 





OADCASTING stations’ “are simply: was more attention paid to the artistic 
killing the goose that lays the! feature of programs and less to adver- 


BF 


|golden egg” by giving the public an/|tising.” 
|“‘overdose” of advertising over the ra- 


ate between the Soviet government and 


clares that 


| guages, and 12 weeklies, for dissemina-| tion as applied to resources such as 


|phates, potash, and other minerals, in 
| pointed out orally on behalf of the De- 
| partment, 





“I have already made expression on|Conferees on Muscle Shoals Legislation, 


that it is futile to attempt to differenti- 


'it was pointed out. 


the Communiste Internationale, and de- | 


they are organically con-| 
nected, then we might accept it.” 

The two organizations are of “one | 
brain,” he continued, the Soviet govern- 
ment operating over Russia and the Cém- 
muniste Internationale operating over 
the rest of the world. 

The witness continued by pointing out | 
that in the international policy of the} 
Soviet government, when any group in| 
a foreign country speaks against the 
Soviet government, the Soviets iavene | 
international law to force the for- 
eign government to have the group sup- | 
pressed, but when the foreign govern- 
ment retaliates by demanding suppres- 


is impossible.” | 

The Rev. Mr. Walsh continued by re- 
ferring to the recently published mem- 
oirs of Gregoire Bessedovski, attache 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 2.) 


Public Land Problems 
Of States Considered | 


| 
| 


s : | 
Committee Named by President | th 
} annually must conform are based on en- 


Holds Executive Session 


The Committee on the Conservation | reau of Standards, 
and Administration of the Public Do-| signed to show to what extent the con-/| 


main, appointed by President Heover | 
to make a study of and report on the| 
public land problems, convened at the! 
Department of the Interior, Nov. 10, for | 
a discussion of the various State land 
problems to be considered. 

The Secretary of the Interior, Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, who is ex-officio member, | 
sat with the Committee. ' | 

In commenting upon the nature of the | 
meeting, which was executive and not 
open to the public, the Secretary of the 
Committee, Dr. H. A. Brown, stated or- 
ally that this was one of a series of con- 
ferences involving problems connected 
with the administration, use, and dispo- 
sition of the public domain. The mem- 


bers of the Committee at this session 
presented information relative to the} which tend to alleviate strain. 
t There are 11 daily newspapers pub-| PT 
Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama, with Sen-; lished in the United States in nine lan-| 


oblems involved in individual States. 
The Committee is studying conserva- 


waster, timber, grazing, coal, gas, phos- 


relation to the public domain, it was 


|tubes for replacement by the Federal; 
la 
| Post Office Departments. For the fiscal 


| year ended June 30, 1930, the anticipated 
| tire requirements, exclusive of additional 


| plies most of the Departments except 


{sion of the Communiste Internationale, | 
| the Soviet government replies that “it! 


}ment makes its purchases twice a year 
|and has 
\from the factory to convenient points of | 
| distribution. 
lof the War Department spent $127,000 


| various vehicles maintained by the De- 
| partment. 
;chases are made.for Federal cars and 









en 





ee. Ss 
United States Bureau of Standards 


The rim of the wheel 
of 30 miles an hour and 


/ 


'High Speed on Road 


Life of Auto Tires 


‘Tests by Bureau of Stand- 
ards Reveal Destructive 
Effect of Rough Roads 
And Fast Driving 


That bad roads and high speeds exert 
a destructive influence on pneumatic 
tires are indisputably illustrated in 
testing machines used at the Bureau of 
Standards, to determine the endurance 
requirements of automobile casings pur- 
chased by the Federal Government, ac- 
cording to an oral statement made Nov. 


The large tire replacement require- 


other Departments necessitates a high 
standard of tire construction to insure 
the utmost wear from these casings, it 
was stated. Diversified conditions to 
which Government vehicles, especially 
the Army trucks, are subjected, require 
that the casings purchased must stand 
up under the most adverse treatment, 


Tire Purchases 
The annual purchase of tires and 


Government amounts to approximately 
$1,000,000, according to figures made 
vailable by the Treasury, War and 


quantities purchased later, contracted 
for by the General Supply Division of 
the Treasury Department, which sup- 


War and Post Office, aggregated about 
$500,000, according to the Division. 
The Post Office Department bought last 
year more than $250,000 worth of tires to 
supply about 1,700 vehicles which the De- 
partment maintains in the various cities 
throughout the Nation. The Depart- 


its shipments made directly 
The Quartermaster Corps 
last year for tire replacements for the 
In addition, scattered pur- 
trucks at the Panama Canal ond other | 
possessions, the Department stated. 
Tire Endurance Tests 


The Federal specifications to which the 
ousands of tires the Government buys 


durance tests rather than any particular | 
mileage life, it was explained at the Bu- 
These tests are de- 


struction of a tire bears up under condi- 
tions which are simulated in the Bureau's 
testing appliances, The following addi- 
tional information was furnished: 

The principal machines used by the Bu- 
reau at present to check on Federal tire 
specifications can be used with or without 
cleats. The cleats simulate bumps in the | 
road and show how this condition affects | 
the tire. 

There is no spring relief,-however, | 
under this system of weights, and when | 
a tire is undergoing the test there is| 
nothing to absorb the bumps except the | 
tire itself. The method of tire testing | 
used by the Bureau, therefore, lays all | 
the stress on the tire itself and makes 
no allowance for those devices on cars 








Effect of Speed | 

Most tires used by the Government 
and tested by the Bureau are run at a| 
speed of 30 miles per hour under the en- 
durance testing machines. While this | 





During the last few months surveys 


| have been conducted in respect to certain 


western States by members of the Com- 
mittee, it was further pointed out. 


Conferees on Muscle 


Shoals to Meet Dec. 2 


Senator McNary Favors ‘Gov- 
ernment Control of Project 








Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on 


dio, Federal Radio Commissioner Ira E.| Several occasions that the overdose of | announced Nov. 10 that he would call a 


Nov. 10. . 
Commenting on a report to the De- 


vertising by radio,” Judge Robinson as- 
partment of Commerce that a broad- 


serted, “I 





been closed for eight days because of'for commercial gain, will 
the transmission of excessive advertis-| bring about a revolution of listeners. 
ing matter, the Commissioner said the 


| of this country, 

| “Naturally,” he declared, “the Latin-!its giving out of election returns b 
American mind, with its inclination for'throwing in commercial advertising, 
culture, rebels against radio being de-|he continued, 


% 


to the higher uses for which it was in-|left the audience. 


That illustrates the 
tended,” 


sentiment that is developin 


have predicted that the ex-: 


cesses of the broadcasters, in their greed | the | 
assuredly | con 


g on the radio is'fulsome and| meeting of the conferees Dec, 2 to seek 
|eventually will ruin the business of ad-|a solution to the problem. 
Conferees on the question have been in| 


deadlock over the problem since late in 
ast session of Congress over two 
flicting bills, one introduced by Sena- 


tor Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, provid- 


, the “Out in. my home country in West|ing for Government operation, the other 
news was significant, and might well be} Virginia on last Tuesday night when the| introduced by Re 
observed by the broadcasting stations| election returns were on the air, more| (Re 
than one station interrupted and ruined | for 


resentative Reece 
.), of Johnson City, Tenn., providing 
leasing this property to private inter- 


ests. 


me No coqupeemine vas senehed, beewomn of a tire fa 
ad ic number of listeners} the two Houses of Congress ore the/to expectations after withs 
voted merely to commercialism and not| present with me became disgusted and} close of the last session. P withstanding the 


Senator McNary stated that he would 


that tires actually are subjected to much 
greater speeds, this relative slowness is 
compensated by the fact that the run 
to which the tires are subjected during 
the tests is coninuous for the equivalent 
of 1,300 miles, and the heat produced in 
the rubber during this long stretch is 
thus equal to that normally produced, 
That difference in speeds affects the 
endurance of tires is well demonstrated 
by the testing machines used by the Bu- 
reau. The higher the speed to which the 
tire is subjected, the greater is the heat 
produced and consequently the lower the 
endurance of the tire, Excessively high 
speeds without interruption weaken the 
walls of the tire and may cause break- 
age of the fabric. Weather is also an im- 
portant factor in the resistance of rub- 
ber to high speed in that high tempera- 
tures add to the heating of rubber not 
only by direct influence but more particu- 
larly by the heating of the road surface 
| to which the tire comes in contact. 
Under the tests applied at the Bu- 
reau’s laboratory, tires,/to conform to 
the Federal specifications, must stand 
a run of 1,300 miles in the testing ma- 
chine with the cleats applied, and at the 
end of that time must be free of any 
trace of weakness which might indicate 
structural imperfection. The possibility 
ing to perform according 


speed might seem low in view of the fact | 
| 





test is quite remote. 
When the cleats are not used in the 


country-| advocate an acceptance of the Norris bill| testing machine the endurance resist- 


The report to the Commerce Depart-| wide against commercialization of the| by the conferees. “As chairman of the’ ance of the casing is more than tripled. 
conferees committees, I shall call a meet-| This does not imply, however, that tires 


ment was to the.effect that the Buenos | radio.” 
Aires station had been suspended be-| 


words of advertising matter between) public,” the Commissioner declared. 
| Successive numbers on the program (Vj “But,” he added, “assuredly it is not so 
|U. S. Daily 2692:6). now. If the present overdose continues 


3 en Advertising over the radio can be|ing of the conference immediately OM/in actual use are affected to such an 
cause it Was transmitting up to 250/|“‘properly done without disgusting the | commencing to see if the conferees will| extent by bad roads, inasmuch as the | 


favor the Norris bill or the leasing bill| conditions encountered in trevel could 


of Mr. Reece,” Senator MeNary says. 
“So far as I am concerned, and 


“This supports the oft-repeated charge|no returns from advertising by radio| lieve the majority of the Senate agrees 


that Argentine programs are overbur-| will be received. The method is sim 


receiving sets would increase if there! egg.” 


‘ 


hi, 


» 


” the rer| killing the goose that lays the gol en| ciples o 


Government development.” 


ly| with me, I propose to follow the prin- 
the Norris bill which is for|denced through the use of the 


; hardly be equal to the corrugated effect 
produced by the use of the cleats. The 
test does show, however, the deleterious 
influence of bumpy roads, which is evi- 
cleats, 


4 


by breaking of the tire walls. 
| 


j 


i 


| mended to fit the children physically. 


| failing to reach full size, the value of the 
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Corn Production 
4 ° 

Lower This Year 

Total Output of Wheat Is Esti- 


mated at 840 Million 
Bushels 








4 


nomics’ general crop report, made pub- 
lic Nov. 10 by the Department of Agri- 
culture, gave a preliminary production 
estimate of corn in the United States of 
2,094,481,000 bushels, as compared with 
2,614,000,000 in _1929 and a five-year 
average, 1924-28, inclusive, of 2,700,- 
000,000. The report gave the new corn 
crop a yield of 20.6 per cent bushels per 
acre, a quality of 78.6 per cent. The old 
corn on the farms on Nov. 1, it stated, 
totaled 72,349,000 bushels, or 2.77 per 
cent of the 1929 crop. 

For wheat, the report gave a prelimi- 
nary estimate of 597,000,000 bushels of 
Winter wheat produced this year, with 
an average yield of 15.5 bushels per 
acre; durum wheat (four States), 52,- 
000,000 bushels, average yield per acre 
12 bushels; all other Spring wheat in the 
United States, 190,000,000 bushels, 11.7 
bushels per acre; and for all wheat, 840,- 
000,000 bushels, 14.2 bushels per acre. 
Oats production is estimated at 1,411,- 
000,000 bushels, yielding 33.7 bushels per 
acre; barley, 328,000,000 bushels, yield- 
ing 25.7 bushels per acre; and rye, 46,- 
700,000, yield of 13.3 bushels per acre. 

The November composite of yields per 
acre of 44 principal crops, the report 
said, is 5.4 per cent below the yields of 
these crops last year and 8.9 per cent 
below the average yields of these crops 
during the previous ten years. 

(The tabulated figures of the crop 
summary with comments by the De- 
partment will be printed in full text 
in the issue of Nov. 12.) 








Precautions Against Fire 
In Construction of Schools 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Only engineering principles that have 
been tried and accepted should be fol- 
lowed. Stairways should be so arranged 
that the building can be emptied in three 
minutes or less. 

Two story buildings should have at 
least two stariways. In all classes and 
the assembly room, there should be two 
ways of egress. 

Another precaution suggested in the 
report is the assertion that the school 
building should have. signal connections 
with the local fire department. It should 
be equipped with fire alarm and an auto- 
matic sprinkling system throughout. 

The report further calls attention to 
the importance of proper heating, venti- 
lation, and lighting systems in the 
schools. School equipment is recom- 





One survey disclosed that 56 per cent 
of the seats and 87 per cent of the desks 
were found to be too high. This condi- 
tion was declared by the committee to be 
“inexcusably frequent.” 


The physical environment of the school 
plant should include proper site, adequate 
playgrounds, and necessary gymnasium | 
facilities to carry out the programs of 
physical education. 


Half ef Total Forest Area 
Damaged by Dry Spell 


W. R. Mattoon, of the Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture, estimates 
that the trees on one-half of the total; 
forest area of the United States made} 
subnormal growth this year because of | 
drought conditions. Also millions of | 
stall tree saplings have died from the 
parching drought. 

This year’s growth ring of new wood 


timber increment of the United States 
for the year falls short by many thou- 
sands of dollars. 


But if this happens only at rare inter- 
vals in the lifetime of the country’s crop 
of timber trees, no one need expect a 
pinch just now, according to Mr. Mat- 
toon. 


However, at the present rate of deple- 
tion of our forests, thought to be about 
four times as rapid as the rate of growth 
of merchantable quality timber, the loss 
of part of a year’s growth and the prob- 
able slow recovery of mdny trees adds a 
serious side to the story. 


(Issued by Department of Agriculture.) 
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Packers’ Activity" 
With Railroads Is 


Shown at Hearing 


\ 











The Bureau of Agricultural Eco-| Transactions Said to Show 


Extent of Power of Na- 
tional Concerns Which 
Seek New Trade Outlets 


Correspondence between officials of 
railroad companies an@ Armour & Com- 
pany and Swift & Company relating to 
alleged reciprocal arrangements in con- 
nection with purchases of railroad 
equipment from concerns in which the 
two packers are interested and ship- 
ments of products by the packers over 
certain lines in return for such pur- 
chases, was introduced in evidence Nov. 
10 at the hearing on petitions for mod- 
ification of the packers consent decree 
in the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia. 

The purpose of placing copies of the 
letters in evidence, as stated by Gov- 
ernment counsel, Harold B. Teegarden, 
Special Assistant to the Attorney Gen- 
eral, Department of Justice, was to 
show the power which the two defend- 
ant petitioning packers have been able 
to exercise. Mr. Teegarden explained 
to the court that Swift & Company in- 
terests own the Mechanical Manufac- 
turing Company and that officials of 
Armour & Company have interests in 
the Waugh-Gould Products Company, 
manufacturers of railroad equipment. 
Swift and Armour have used their in- 
fluence “to promote and induce the 
purchase by railroads of equipment 
manufactured and sold by certain ol 
porations in Which they are interested 
Mr.. Teegarden claimed. 

Purposce of Evidence 

Mr. Teegarden stated that while he 
was not prepared to assert that the al- 
leged reciprocal arrangements gre ille- 
gal “they are relevant to the question 
of what use will be made by the de- 
fendant packers in case they should be 
permitted to enjoy the business posi- 
tion which would result from modifica- 
tion of the consent decree.” 

“The danger of monopoly,” Mr. Tee- 
garden stated, “is something’ that may 
result from the way in which a corpora- 
tion uses its power, and these instru- 
ments are illustrative of this.’ The two 
questions to be considered in connec- 
tion with the evidence, according to Mr. 
Teegarden, are (1), what influence did 
the industrial con@rns actually exer- 
cise, and; (2) what was the effect. 

Frank J. Hogan, counsel for the pack- 
ers, stated that he admitted the identity 
and authenticity of the letters, but that 
he objected to the admissibility of those 
letters containing correspondence be- 
tween officials of the railroad companies. 
The court did not rule upon the objec- 
tions, 

Thomas G. Brown, of Cook & Brown 
Company, meat packers in Dallas, Tex., 
testified that about a year ago he was 
called on the telephone by a Mr. Zola 
Short, of Armour & Company, who told 
him that he was selling beef at prices 
which were too low, and that he would 
“either make it a good market or a bad 
masket” if he did not raise his prices. 

Several witnesses were called by the 
Government to testify as to weekly price 
lists which the different large packers 
distribute among their conden setting 
the minimum prices at which products 
can be sold. Clyde T. Hays, salesman for 
Waples-Platter Company, of Lubbock, 
Tex., testified that. while he was em- 
ployed as a salesman by Wilson. & Com- 
pany in 1924 to 1926 he was permitted toa 
“shade” or cut prices upon nonmeat prod- 
ucts for the purpose of increasing busi- 
ness. He also said that the packers who 
were operating jn Wichita ‘Falls, Tex., 
had agreed upon minimum prices on cer- 
tain meat products. 

Frank Redman, formerly a house man- 
ager with Armour & Company, but now 
with the Waples-Platter Company in San 
Angelo, Tex., said that he had been per- 
mitted to cut prices on groceries and 
meats as much as 5, 10 and 15 per cent. 

Elbert B. Bloodworth, a service sta- 
tion manager in Lubbock, Tex., testified 
that while he was formerly employed by 
Wilson & Company as a car route salesa 
man he was permitted to cut prices on 
side-line articles in order to get busi- 
ness. Similar testimony was given by 
W. L. Young and Howard A. Pearson, 
both of Lubbock, Tex., also former em- 
ployes of Wilson & Company. 

The hearing will continue on Nov. 11. 
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New Census Data | 


On Apportioning 
House Compiled: 


Figures on Realignment of | 
Membership to Be Given | 
President Soon, Says Di- 
rector of Census 


Figures on the reapportionment of the 
House of Representatives are to b 
turned over to the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Robert P. Lamont, who will pre- 
sent them to President Hoover before 


Thanksgiving, according to an oral state- | 
ment Nov. 10 by the Director of the Bu- | 


reau of the Census, William M. Steuart. 
It is hoped that the ficures will be ready 


for Mr. Lamont some time next week, he, 


said, but no definite date has been fixed. 
Under the terms of the reapportion- 


ment law, the statistics gathered during | 


the 1930 census are the basis of the re- 


apportionment and must be turned over | 
to the President before the next session | 


of Congress, early in December, Mr. 
Steuart said. Every effort, has 
made to make this data as complete and 


as efficient as possible, and intensive work | 


has been done in order to have the ma- 
terial ready for the President and Con- 
gress at the proper time, he explained. 


Earlier Estimates 


The following additional information | 


was furnished at the Bureau: 


None of the figures have been made | 


public up to this time, and unexpected 
gains in the population of California may 
change the entire preliminary estimate 
‘ this reapportionment, which was made 
Tast Spring. It was known that Cali- 
fornia had made large gains, but the 
preliminary population figures for that 
State showed an even larger increase 
than was estimated. 

On the basis of the preliminary es- 
timate, 
by the reapportionment law, the others 
remaining the same as at present. As 
was pointed out, these figures may 
widely differ from the ones to be turned 
over to the President, although the es- 
timated population for the United States 
on which the figures are based, was prac- 
tically the same as the preliminary to- 
tal figures showed. Of these 28 States, 
12 would increase their ,representation, 
while 16 would lose representation, ac- 
cording to the estimate made last 
Spring. 

Under the present apportionment of 


Representatives in Congress the number | 


would have to be increased more than 
100 in order to take care of the increased 
total population, but since this was held 
undesirable, the reapportionment among 
the States must be made. Under the law, 
the reapportionment is to be done by the 
States themselves, but in case any State 
fails to enact such legislation, the new 
figures will become effective the second 
session of Congress following this reap- | 
portionment. 


been | 


28 States were to be affected | 


National 
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“Advertisers Hear of Help 


Being Given Business by Government 


* 


* 


Federal Specialists in Distribution Tell Convention of Data 


Available to Trade; Help Is Sought in Campaign to Provide 


, forts in “this struggle against men suf- 
| fering,” Mr. Bernays concluded. 


| Because authority for binding action 
|is contained only in specific acts of leg- 
islation, the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration is not in a position to grant a 
| certificate stating that a label is ap- 
| proved, C. W. Crawford, in charge of 
jinterstate supervision of the Adminis- 
| tion, said. 

| The Administration, however, is an- 
swering daily requests for its opinion 


the law, he said. There exists no obli- 
gation on the part of the manufacturer 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


First class mail, he added, should cost 
more to send because it is expedited, 
is secure, and is given immunities. Rec- 
ommending an increase in postage of 


one-half cent. per ounce, Mr. Tilton said | 
|that only through increased rates on} 


| penses be balanced. 

i . . . . 
Rate-making involves principles en- 
| tirely independent of costs, he said, cit- 
|ing the varying charges of certain pub- 


llie utilitity companies, hotels, theaters, | 


whether a label meets requirements of }Steamship lines, and other concerns for | 


different classes of service. 


First class mail, he said, is “the 


| first class mail can revenues and ex- | 
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| Oklahoma Rejects Plan ‘ 
To Open Gffices for Women — 
| 


Bowen 


State of Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma City, Nov. 10. 
Incomplete returns’ from the election 
of Nov. 4 compiled at the office of the 
Secretary of State show beyond doubt 
that the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment to give women the right to hold 
major offices in Oklahoma was defeated. 
The proposal received a majority of the” 
lvotes cast on it, but failed to ‘receive — 
the required majority of all votes cast 


to accept the Administration’s view, 


aristocrat of the group” and, conse-|jin the election, it Was announced. 


Relief in Unemployment Crisis. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
theory that the cost should be borne by 
| those to whom service is rendered, the 
; Department will recommend to Congress 
an increase in first-class mailing charges 
to 2% cents an ounce, 

William B. Humphrey, member of the 
| Federal Trade Commission, told the ad- 
vertisers that 500,000 concerns have 
signed trade practice rules following 
trade practice conferences by the Com- 
mission and that cases of fraudulent ad- 
vertising are now being settled at the 
rate of one a day as compared with four 
a month during the first 11 years of the 
Commission’s operation. 
|of the Commission to help rather than 
|annoy, he said, has resulted in stopping 
518 cases of fraudulent advertising in the 
|last year since the new policy went into 
effect as compared with 676 cases during 
| the first 11 years. 

The day’s session, which began with 
Secretary Lamont’s address of welcome, 
was concluded with a banquet at which 
President Hoover was guest of honor and 
principal speaker. 

Commissioner Humphrey followed Mr. 
Tilton, speaking on the trade practice 
conferences of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. The new policy of cooperation 
as compared with the old policy of liti- 
gation, he said, has resulted in “a third 
more being accomplished under the pol- 
icy of cooperation in four years than was 
accomplished under the old plan of liti- 
gation in 11 years, and this was done 


with one-third the cost.” 
| 


The new policy | 


| 
| 
| 


piled and -will continue’ to be reléased, put it in business language. We do not 

as rapildy as it can be made ready in| have the money to advertise but have 

preliminary form. In some cases, with| discussed having a contact man.” 

a view of getting the material before} William F. Earl, of the United States 

the public as rapidly as possible, the} Rubber Company, suggested that some 

Bureau is not waiting for final figures} way should be worked out by which the 

from large chain and interstate organ-| press of the country can learn what is 

izations before issuing preliminary | going on. 

statements, he said. Walter H. Rastall, chief of the ma- 
“The preliminary distribution reports| chinery division, exhibited maps showing 


Mr. Crawford added, and the attempt| quently, should be paid for accordingly. | 
of the Administration is to “give adviee|If mail users protest more vigorously 


The amendment would have given 
women the right to hold the offices of 


which for practical purposes will guar- 
antee against misleading the public.” 

Frequency with which products have 
been placed on the market without pre- 
vious legal advice about the application 
| of either the Food and Drugs Act or the 
Insecticide Act, he declared, is “surpris- 
ing.” Consultation before placing com- 
| modities on the market would save em- 
| barrassment as well as financial losses, 
| he advised. 


|than taxpayers against the proposed 
|postage increase, the “principle of 
| equity” may be overcome, he declared. 


‘Officers of Park Service 
Called for Conference 


An informal conference of field offi-' 


' cers of the National Park Service has 
| been called by Director Horace M. Al- 
| bright, to be held in Washington from 


Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Secre- 
tary of State, Auditor, Attorney Gen- 
eral, Treasurer, Superintendent of Pub- 
‘lic Instruction, and State Examiner and 
Inspector. 


architectural, land, and scientific prob- 
lems will be discussed around the table, 

This conference will take the place of 
the conference of national park super- 
intendents, usually held during the Win- 
ter months. 


on some of the cities in Washington and 
Oregon are going to press this week 
while others for 11 of the Mountain 


| States are nearly ready,” he said. 


Edward Dewey, also of the Census 
Bureau, said from the census of manu- 
factures in 1929 it is exnected the De- 
partment can furnish totals for 90 per 
cent of the raw materials used by the 
manufacturing industry in this country. 


and distributors, he said, the Bureau 
may be able to add several new groups 


to the 840 items of raw materials now 


included in its industrial consumption 
tabulations. 


Market Data Handbook 


|Will Be Revised 


Edward F. Gerish, Chief of the Do- 
mestic Regional Division, discussed the 
Market Data Handbook, stating that it 
has been decided to issue a supplement 
in a short time with a new book in 





| Prospect within two years. 


“There are about 40 items in the 
book,” he said. “We have decided to 
take about 15 items and put them in a 
;supplement. We are guarding against 


“But the most accurate result is to} making this handbook a ‘catch-all,” and 


With the cooperation of manufacturers | 


| Mr. Crawford outlined the means of 
|disseminating information about the 
| Administration’s activities, pointing to 
ithe use of radio. Recently. he said, it 


the distribution of industrial purchases 
which amount to $2,500,000,000 annually. 
This industrial machinery, he said, is pro- 
duced by 10,000 firms. 

On the basis of the new census figures, 
said Mr. Rastall, the division has mapped 
out the counties, 10 in number, which 
purchase annually more than $500,000,- 
000 worth of industrial machinery, com- 
prising 27 per cent of the annual pur- 
chases. Next, he said, there are 58 coun- 
ities falling in the $100,000,000 to $500,-' 
000,000 class for 33 per cent of the con- | 
sumption. | 

“About 2,750 counties get only 15 per! Post Office Department be self-support- 
cent of the business,” he explained. “This, | ing?” the Third Assistant Postmaster 
I term, the great American desert where | General, Frederic A. Tilton, said the or- 
it may be said it is hardly justified to| ganization was instituted as a “self-sus- 
keep a salesman, These counties can be | taining unit of the Government” and that 
welded together into distribution districts | the whole cost should be borne by those 
and offer an opportunity for mail con- | for whom service is rendered. 
tracts.” ; “No part should be shifted to the gen- 

Taking up the question of business co- | 2yal fund or involved in the matter of 


not obtaining the benefit from the Pure 
Food ana Drug Laws which it could se- 
cure if it read labels carefully and intel- 
ligently. A program designed to correct 
this situation, he added, has yielded 
“gratifying results.” 


Post Office as 


Self-sustaining Unit 


surveys, Howard C. Dunn, Chief of. the| cussion of the expenses of the postal 
| Merchandising Research Division, stated | service. 

|that in evaluating a proposal for re-' Final determination of the matter, 
search, the following considerations rule ; however. rests with Congress, the Third 
the Department: (1) It must be some-| Assistant Postmaster General asserted. 
thing the industry cannot do for itself or | 


Answering the question “Should the | 


operation with the Department on special | Jevying taxes,” Mr. Tilton said in his dis- | 


| Nov. 12 to Dec. 1. General engineering,' (/ssued by Department of the Interior.) 
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|be ascertained by a comparison of the| want to find the means of including what 
record for the last year when the new/|does the business man the most good.” 
policy was in full operation,” he con- “Distribution surveys in the field work 


|tinued. “During the last year, 518 con-/| for the Pacific Northwest have been com- | 


|cerns have been stopped from defraud-| pleted,” Mr. Gerish said. “A Gulf South- 
|ing the public—an average of more than! west survey is now under way and a 


through a private agency; (2) there must 
be a general recognition through that in- 
|dustry of the need of what the Depart- 
ment is asked to do; (3) there must be a 
readiness of industry to voluntarily give 
idata; (4) it should be in line with the 


one each day. Under the old policy and 
average of five concerns per month 
were stopped from defrauding the pub- 
lic. Under the new policy more is ac- 
complished each week than was accom- 


| Midwest survey is about to begin. We 
jare planning a Western Midcontinent 
survey.” 

On the subject of bringing up to date 
the data contained iu these surveys, he 


Department’s program of desirable proj- 





jects; (5) it must be within the Depart- 
ment’s facilities. 

| Thomas Taylor, Assistant Director of 
|the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


plished under the old policy in a month. 'said that the department is now plan- | Commerce, discussed the operation of the 
In other words, the new policy is ‘six ning to keep the man making the survey | advisory committees which now number 


—and at a cost less than one-sixth of | for the use of business. 


what it was under the old policy. 

“It is a conservative estimate, well be- 
‘low the actual facts that can be fully 
sustained by the record, that under the 
new policy of cooperation during the last 
year more has been done to protect the 
public and the honest competitor, more 
crooks and scoundrels have been driven 


| Mr. Gerish later answered a question 
regarding the feasibility of consumption 
survey on a county unit basis. He said 
because of the lack of accurate informa- 
tion on highway movement this could 
not be done at present. 

“We believe the facts on commodity 
movements can be gathered on a regional 


times as‘efficient in protecting the public! in that region to renew the information | about 300, of which the Simplified Prac- 
and the honest competitor as was the old | from time to time and keep it up-to-date | tices Division of the Bureau of Standards 


| has about 160 and the Bureau of Foreign 
{and Domestic Commerce from 70 to 80. 
| “The Government official can not be an 
expert on all subjects,” Mr. Taylor said. 
“When he feels the need of expert advice 
he forms a committee. Some committees 
are small and meet often; others are 
large and come together only at inter- 
vals. None are paid except the wood 


out of business, more unfair and fraudu-| basis and later on a State basis,” he 
lent practices ended than was done in the | Stated. “Our immediate efforts are con- 


utilization and marine standards commit- 
tees.” 


fined to the regional basis, with out ulti-| The system of committees which 


‘ 


President Is Told 
Of Lumber Problems 


Exclusion Is Urged of Certain 
Russian Products 


Problems of the lumber industry, in- 
cluding the effect of the Sherman anti- 
trust law on the industry, were dis- 
cussed with President Hoover on Nov. 
10 by a committee representing the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, headed by. A. ©. Dixon, president, | 
who called at the White House. Other 
problems discussed were the proposed 
exclusion of Russian convict-made lum- 
ber; the appointment of a national lum- 
ber conservation board, similar to the 
Federal Oil Conservation Board, and 
contacts with the Federal Forest Service. 

Earlier in the day the committee con- | 
ferred with the Attorney General, Wil- 
liam D. Mitchell, to discuss interpreta- 
tion of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
with reference to the lumber industry. 

The committee requested the President 
to see that Russian convict-made lumber 
is excluded from this country under a | 
clause in the new tariff law providing ' 
for exclusion of imports of convict-made 
articles, 

The committee, in addition to Mr. 
Dixon, was composed of E. A. Frost, of 
the Frost lumber industries; W. M. Rit- 
ter, of the W. M. Ritter Company; E. G. 
Griggs, of the St. Paul-Takoma Lumber 
Company; John Watzek, of the Crossett- | 


Watzek and Gates Lumber Company; | 
Fred Weéyerkauser, of the Weyerhauser | 
forest products industries; and Nelson | 
Compton, secretary and manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Nov. 10 


10:45 a. m.—Charles H. Burke, 
former Commissioner of Indian Af- | 
fairs and recently appointed Commis- 
sioner of the United States to the 
French Colonial Exposition to be held 
it Paris in 1931, called to pay his 
respects and to thank the President 
for his appointment. 

11 a. m.—James W. Gerard, of New | 
York, former American Ambassador | 

‘to Germany, called to pay his re- 
spects to the President. 

11:15 a. m.—A committee headed 
by C. B. Fritsche, president of the 
Detroit Aircraft Corporation, called 
to discuss a proposal that Congress be 
asked to appropriate $4,500,000 for 
the construction of an all-metal dirigi- 
ble for either the Army or Navy. 

11:30 a. m.—A committee repre- 
senting the National Lumber Manu- 


facturers’ Association, headed by its | 


president, A. C. Dixon, called to dis- 
cuss basic problems of the lumber in- 
dustry. 

11:45 a. m.—A committee repre- 
senting the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation, headed by William R. Dawes, 
of Chicago, Ill., called to urge in- 
creased appropriations for the devel- 
opment of inland waterways, partic- 
ularly the Mississippi River. 

12 m.—Francis P. Wicks, of 
Rochester, New York, called to pay 
his respects. 

12:15 p. m.—The Canadian Charge 
d’Affaires, Hume Wrong, called to | 
‘present the Rt. Hon, Arthur Meighan, | 
of Toronto, Canada. | 

3:30 p. m.—M. H. Aylesworth, of | 
New York, president of the National 
Broadcasting Company, called. 

9 p. m.—The President made an 
address at the annual dinner of the 
Association of National Advertisers 
at the Wardman Park Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 


/ 


| of litigation. 


| and 


11 years combined under the old system | 
In carrying out this new | 
policy of cooperation in no instance has | 
any business concern been unjustly 


| driven into bankruptcy. The credit of no | 


honest business man has been destroyed, 


/nor the reputation of any innocent per- | 


son blackened.” 
Counterfeiting Goods 
Traced to Few Small Rings 


When Commissioner Humphrey had 


\ concluded, he was asked by Charles Bow- ! 


Commission would take steps to stop 
the counterfeiting of goods at the source 
if shown how it can be done. Mr. Hum- 
phrey stated that if the facts were sub- | 
mitted to him in writing he would make | 
a decision in this respect. 

“We have found over a 5-year period,” | 
said Mr. Bowman, “that the counterfeit- | 
ing of goods is done by a few small rings, | 
and rings within rings, and that it is not| 

The Commissioner invited Mr. Bowman 
to submit his proposal for consideration. 
difficult to stop at the source.” 

Secretary Lamont opened the first ses- 
sion of the association with a brief ad-| 
dress welcoming the delegates and ex- 
tending to them an invitation to visit | 
the Department of Commerce. 

_ “By my own experience, I know there! 
is a very serious lack of knowledge of 
the Department among business men,“ 


man of Stanco, Inc., if the Federal Trade | 


ate efforts on the State.” 

Allyn B. McIntire, of the Pepperell 
Manufacturing Company, volunteered to 
Mr. Gerish facilities of his company in 
any work his division is doing. 

‘Dr. Surface was asked how the De- 
partment plans to get to the business 
man its findings. 

“Two things are needed in research,” 
Dr. Surface replied. - “A report on the 
research and, secondly, to have somebody 
not a research man to take the report and 


m 


Advertising Viewed 
As Production Spur 


Costs Are Cheapened and 
Inventions Popularized 
Says President Hoover 


? 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
you cheapen costs and thereby you are 
a part of the dynamic force which cre- 
ates higher standards of living. 
You also contribute to hurry up the 


|general use of every discovery in sci-| Pays them,” he said. 


ence and every invention in industry. 


| brings in business to share in Govern-} 


ment activities, Mr. Taylor described as 
the “antithesis of bureaucracy.” 


Special Committee Named 


On Wastepaper in Industry 

Edwin Ely, Chief of the Simplified 
Practices Division, told of the appoint- 
ment of a special committee on waste 
paper in industry. He said that nothing 
can be done on magazine page sizes or 
catalogue page sizes until from without 
the Department is given the basis for 
such a movement. , 

Circulation and advertising rates in 
| foreign countries were discussed by Eric 
T. King, Chief of the Specialties Divi- 
sion. This Division, he said, has an index 
of some 11,000 foreign publications giv- 
ing the names of the publication, the 
date established, the language in which 
it is printed and the circulation. As to 
advertising ‘rates, he said, “oversea 
rates are as perishable and unstable as 
, overseas credit.” 

Dr. A. S. McAllister, Chief of the 
Specifications Division of the Bureau of 
Standards, deseribed the “research asso- 
ciate” plan which he said is limited to 
‘rather than of business. 

“The association or organization put- 
\ting forth the problem places its own 
men at the disposal of the Bureau and 
“They are under 
|\the same restrictions as our own em- 


| 


said Secretary Lamont. “We stand ready | It probably required 1,000 years to/|ployes. Ninety-six organizations, which 
to furnish information to you as well|spread the knowledge and application| are mostly national, now maintain 61 


as we can and if we do not have it then! 
we endeavor to obtain it by cable and/| 
telegraph.” 

The Commerce Department head out- | 


|lined the principal bureaus which come | 


under his direction and their functions 
before turning the meeting over 


of that great human invention, the 


wheeled cart, and it has taken you only| “7 : 
|20 years to miake the automobile the! minimum and doesn’t attempt to compete 


universal tool of man. 


I Moreover, your 
constant exploitation of 


every improve- 


|research associates at the Bureau. 
“The private testing work is kept at a 


with commercial testing laboratories, 
The manufacturer is not permitted to 


;}ment in every article and service spreads| use the results in advertising though they 
to|a restless pillow for every competitor} haven’t leaned over backwards to follow 


Bernard. Lichtenberg, of the Alexander|and drives the producer to feverish ex-| this rule.” 


| Hamilton Institute, president of the asso- 


ciation and presiding officer at the morn- 
ing session. Mr. Lichtenberg delivered 
an address on distribution costs, pointing 
out fhat regardless of distribution effi- 


| ciency, it is reported costs are continuing 


to rise. 


Common Ground 


Is Needed First 


If service costs be properly allocated 
not charged to distribution, con- 
tended President Lichtenberg, “it is 


| easily conceivable and possibly to be ex- 


pected we would then find distribution 
costs per se to have responded in such a 
measure to improved distribution 
methods, as actually to have fallen.” 
With the common ground that both dis- 
tributors and the Government have in 
mutual interests of the welfare of the 
people, he said, “the Government can en- 
gage wholeheartedly in helping us to} 
save money for the, consumer.” ; 

Mr. Lichtenberg introduced Dr. Frank | 
M. Surface, Assistant Director of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
who introduced the various officials of the 
Department who answered questions sub- 
| mitted by the association. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce is perhaps best known, Dr. 
Surface stated. That of the domestic 
commerce work has recently been reor- 
ganized for more effective directien in 
those fields where it can best help in- 
dustry, in touching briefly on these two 
departments. 

“I believe in the last few years we 
have found that, field,” he said. “We 
have disbanded the old domestic com- 
merce division and in its place set up 
two research divisions, the merchandis- 
ing research division and the domestic 
regional division, and one public rela- 
tions division, the market service di- 
vision. This latter division is a kind of 
selling division for the two research 
divisions.” 

Dr. Robert J, McFall, chief statis- 
tician of current business and distribu- 
tion in the Census Bureau, answered 
questions outlined on the association’s 
program. Mr. McFall told the delegates 
data on the census of distribution is 
being released as rapidly as it is com- 


ertions in new invention, new service, 
and_ still more improvement. Inci- 
dentally, you make possible the vast 
distribution .of information, of good 
cheer and tribulation which comes with 
the morning paper, the periodical, and 
the radio. And your contributions to 


them aids to sustain a great army of 


authors and artists who could not oth- 
erwise join in the standards of living 
you create. 

Your latest contribution to construc- 
tive joy is to make possible the hourly 
spread of music, entertainment, and po- 
litical assertion to the radio sets in 12,- 
000,000 homes. 

At one time advertising was perhaps 
looked upon as an intrusion, a clamor 
to the credulous. But your subtlety and 
beguiling methods have long vince over- 
come this resentment. From all of which 
the public has ceased to deny the useful- 
ness of advertising and has come to in- 


clude you in the things we bear in life. | 


Good Will Essential 


But in more serious turn, the very 


importance of the position which adver- | 


tising has risen to occupy in the economic 
system is in direct proportion to the 
ability of the people to depend upon the 


| probity of the statements you present. 


The advertising executive and the me- 
dium through which he advertises must 


;see to it that the desire you create is 
| satisfied by the article recommended. The 


good will of the public toward the pro- 


ducer, the goods, or the(service is the | 


essential of sound advertising—for no 


business succeeds upon the sale of an! 


article once. And to maintain this confi- 
dence of the public you and the mediums 
which you patronize have an interest 
that others do not violate confidence and 
thereby discredit the whole of adver- 
tising. 

You have recognized that responsibil- 
ity. The Better Business Bureau and 
the vigilance agencies which you have 
set up to safeguard the general reputa- 
tion of advertising are not only sound 
ethics but sound business. In the polic- 
ing of your own business you are con- 
tributing soundly to self-government by 
curing abuse without the interference of 
government. I wish you success in your 
convention and in the purposes for which 
you are assembled, 


| Clarence J. North, chief of the Motion 
| Picture Division of the Department, out- 
lined the following ways in which that 
| division can be of service to advertisers: 
(1) By building up a list of users of in- 
dustrial pictures; (2) by indicating to the 
advertiser the type of film desired by 
such exhibitors; (3) by furnishing an ex- 
perience record of firms which have used 
such films; (4) by guiding exhibitors to 
the source of industrial films. 

Mr. North concluded the list of speak- 
ers at the morning session. On the mo- 
tion of A. T. Preyer, of the Vick Chem- 
ical Company, the Department represen- 
tatives were given a rising vote of thanks 
for their offers of cooperation which, he 
said, “had made the meeting worth 
while.” 

Declaring that “national advertising is 
one of the most powerful forces” in 
moulding public opinion, Edward L. Bef- 
nays, member of the President’s Emer- 
|gency Committee for Employment, 
opened the afternoon session by pointing 
out the methods by which advertisers can 
assist in the present industrial emer- 


Over one of the smoothest 


roadbeds in America 
THE 


Liberty Limited 


Golden Arrow 


and The 


speed to Chicago 


REATER smoothness, undisturbed sleep, a restful, re- 

laxing trip—this is what experienced travelers have 

come to expect when they choose the Pennsylvania route 
to the West. 

For the Pennsylvania roadbed is one of the smoothest in 
America, laid with rails more than one-third heavier than 
those in ordinary use. And Pennsylvania trainmen on the 
luxurious through flyers. have been chosen for their expert 
care and efficiency in handling their trains. 

Leaders of the Pennsylvania fleet to Chicago are The 
Liberty Limited and The Golden Arrow which have won 
their overwhelming popularity by their swift, rigidly main- 
tained schedules, their luxurious equipment, and the de- 
licious food served on their modern diners. 

When you plan a trip to Chicago or St. Louis, think first 
of all of the Pennsylvania. Nine trains daily form a flexible 


gency. 

The public receives much of its educa- 
tion in the material things of life from 
advertising, he stated, and use of 
“magic” in what the national advertiser 
| thinks on broad social questions can be 
a contribution to relief of depression. 

“People are right to believe that in- 
dividuals: and companies which employ 
large numbers of men are most likely to 
know what to do to solve the employ- 
ment problem when special need arises,” 
Mr. Bernays asserted, 

National advertisers can use influence 
to help handle community problems, he 
said, and can establish a clearing house 
in the association where information and 
opinions can be exchanged. 

“Advertising can prove as effective in 
changing the habits of individuals to- 
ward employment and the way to han- 
dle problems of employment as it has 
been effective in changing people’s habits 
of eating, sleeping, and building houses,” 
he remarket. 

Since the public is interested in the 
human motives and the social nature of 
manufacturers, advertisers can legiti- 
mately tell the public of their own ef- 
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sizes Growing Popularity 
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The organization by Army chaplains , 
of Boy and Girl Scout societies holds 
greater promise for the development of | 
character and citizenship consciousness | 
than any other organization of adolescent | 

ouths, according to the annual report of | 





MY 


Yates, to the Secretary of War. continuing without interruption. 
crucial time of the awakening of self- 
consciousness,” says the report, which 
was made public Nov. 8, “it turns the 
surplus attention and energy of the ado- 
lescent mind and body into useful, hon- | 
orable and patriotic channels.” 

The growing popularity in Sunday ac : 
schools for children and adults of the| large cities, has necessarily 


with a population of 30,000 and over 
to 86 per cent of the total population 
stantial rise in that total. 


is second to none in importance in the! 
chaplains’ program. . 


Strength of Corps | sary extensions and improvements in 


An authorized summary of the report| of more remote supplies of potable water, involving rising expenditures 
Pressure of population thus produces a wid 


follows in full text: | for construction. 

Regular Army. On Dec. 23, 1929, Col. | needs, that have led inevitably to rapid 
J. E. Yates was appointed Chief of|growth in the size of the plant and 
Chaplains vice Col. E. P. Easterbrook} equipment of the typical American city. 
retired. There were seven separations Most American cities are, further, 
from the Regular Service as follows:| centers of industry and commerce, The 
Two resignations, four retirements, and| prevailing level of wealth and income is 
one death. Five chaplains were ap-| notably higher in our urban than in our 
pointed in the Army, one clergyman|rural areas, and has tended to become 
recommended for appointment as chap-| relatively more so, Municipal expendi- 
lain and three in process of appoint-|ture for public improvements, conse- 
ment. The present strength of the Corps! quently, has come to reflect the mount- 
is as follows: Colonel, 1; Lieutenant! ing standards of living of the population 
Colonels, 4; Majors, 24; Captains, 76;| in these communities for whom the im- 
First Lieutenants, 15. | provements are made. Advanced stand- 





Report of the Committee on Recent Economic Changes of 
The President’s Conference on Unemployment 


National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc. (who made the survey on which 
1 the report was based 


ARTICLE IV 
The Expenditures of Cjties 


NICIPAL expenditures for public works in this country have grown 
with great rapidity during the past10 years. 
due to the rapid rate of increase in the urban population of the United 
States, and in part to the rising standards of living of American cities. 
The rate.of increase of our urban population is a well-known feature of 
he Chief of Chaplains, Col. Julian E./ American population growth during these many decades, and seems to be 
Since 1910 (according to the Bureau of 
“Taking the boy and the girl at the the Census, Financial Statistics of Cities), the numbers living in cities 


Accelerated Growth of Cities 


The accelerated rate of growth of the American city, particularly of the 
left municipal governments far behind in their 
Army, is emphasized in the report, which | programs to provide the equipment required by an increasing population. 
states that this phase of youth training} Congestion of population has caused municipal governments to fall far 
behind in_ their plans for the development of adequate transportation fa- 
cilities. An increasing rate of water consumption likewise has made neces- 
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This growth is in part 








increased from less than 30 per cent 
of the country, in the face of a sub- 


the existing plant and the utilization 


e range of 


of public construction contracts, 
The next largest items are subways | 
and tunnels, heavily weighted by the} 
subway construction contracts of New| A 
York City, and sewage systems and 
streets and roads. Contracts for water! 
supply construction run uniformly low! 
throughout the period, except in the last | 
year when New York City accounts for | 
more than 90 per cent of the contracts | 
awarded for this purpose. The construc- | 
tion of public parks involves expendi- 
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National Guard. There are 206 chap-!ards of school buildings and hospitals; 


lains in the National Guard and of this 


number 165 have a dual status by being lighting systems; the widening and re- 


members of the Chaplains’ Reserve. 


improved sanitary provisions; better 


surfacing of city streets; extensions of 


Reserve Corps. There are 1,120 chap- park systems, are all items in the ex- 


lains in the Officers’ Reserve Corps, 32 
of whom are under the assignment juris- 
diction of the Chief of Service. 


Summer camps. 
are represented by grades as follows: 
Lieutenant Colonels, 8; Majors, 115; 
Captains, 520; First Lieutenants, 477. 

During the fiscal year there were 
18,791 religious services conducted on 
military reservations and transports at 


which approximately 1,774,180 were in| Federal governments, were taken out| 
atiendance. These figures include 1,422) of the totals. 


Many ulation. While the figures do not lend 
have taken the opportunity to serve for) themselves to this kind of analysis, it is 
a period of active duty training at probable that the expenditures for pub-| 
The Reserve Chaplains! lic construction by cities with a popula- 
| tion of 30,000 and over now amount to 


services conducted by civilian clergy-| 


men. 


ties. “ 
Active Training 
Active Duty Training. A large num- 


ber of the members of the Chaplains’ | except, of course, that the expenditures! 


Reserve Corps are taking advantage of 
the provisions made in Army Regula- 
tions for active duty training. 


an increased interest in qualifying for 
efficient service in the event of a na- 
tional emergency. 

The corner stone for the Walter Reed 
Memorial Chapel was laid with fitting 
ceremonies on May 28, 1930. Th 


is to be a joint product, the larger part | item, w 
of its cost being met by voluutary pri-| 1897 


vate subscription, the balance by con- 
gressional appropriation. The Society 


of Gray Ladies of Washington has been | ditures, 
the principal agency in the procurement place. 


of private funds for this undertaking. 

Alterations and improvements 
been made on a few of the existing 
chapels. 
Houston, Tex., has been remode 
approximate cost of $9,000. 
was added to the chapel at 
New pipe organs with chimes were in- 


stalled at Fort Monroe, Va., Fort Ama-|th 


dor, C. Z., and Fort McPherson, 
and at Fort Snelling, Minn. 
Sunday Schools. Sunday schools for 
the children and adults of the Army are 
increasing én popularity, enrollment and 
effectiveness. This phase of youth train- 


Ga., 


ing is second to none in importance in t 


the chaplains’ program. 
Adolescent Societies. Encourageme 
has been given to chaplains to organize 


or encourage and assist in the organiza- | of . 
] construction 


tion and programs of both Boy and Gir 
Scouts. From both experience and ob- 


seyvation it is the mature conviction of | W@ 
all who are in a position to judge that | quently gr 
no organization of adolescent youths Volume of 
holds such promise for the development | 2mount expended. 


of character and citizenship conscious- 
ness as the Scouts. Taking the boy and 
the girl at the crucial time of the awak- 


ening of self-consciousness, it turns the | Volun : , 
of the penditures for public construction. 


surplus attention and energy 


However, the above figures do are available to describe the changes in 
not take into account the large attend-| the expenditures of American munici- 
ance of military personnel at _Services | palities for public works during the past 
in churches near military stations nor} century. The growth of the outstanding 
does it include all the services conducted | jndebtedness of New York City since 
by chaplains of the National Guard and| 1330 and the classification of this in- 
Organized Reserves in Summer activi- debtedness by purpose throws consider- 


| 


is chapel | 1860 the water supply was the princi 


have |in 1897, 


The structure at Fort Sam_ With water, schools, s 
led at an!and docks following i 


A vestry | tioned. ’ 
Fort Sill, | temporary, but the differences 


nt for each year from 1919 to 1928 Con-| 


|penditures of cities that increase with 


the rise of incomes of the urban pop- 


more than one-fourth of the total ex- 
penditures for public works in the coun- 
try; and this proportion would be even 
greater if expenditures for highways, 
financed largely by State, county and 


Unfortunately, no statistical series! 





able light on the matter. The varia-| 
tions are, in a measure, representative | 
of the changes for the whole country, 


Order of Items 


Shows Variation 


“In the outstanding indebtedness o 
pal | 
ith parks coming second. By) 
docks and _ public buildings, 
streets and sewers, parks, schools and| 
bridges all required substantial expen- 
but water still held the leading 
By 1926, parks, which had been 
d in importance in 1860 and third 
held the eighth position. Rapid 
transit expenditures topped all others, | 
streets and sewers} 
n the order men-| 
Such an order may be only 
in the 
amounts of indebtedness incurred for 
e different purposes are so great, and 
the city’s borrowing margin is so limited ; 
that some time must elapse before these 
relative positions are materially modi- 
ed.”’* 

A view of the probable expenditures 
for public construction by cities shows 
he combined contracts for public con-| 
struction awarded in 14 selected cities) 


s 


secon 


tracts awarded are not a precise measure | 
the amount actually: expended for! 
during the period _ indi- 
cated, or of the volume of work under 


great discrepancies between the 
contracts awarded and the 
In the absence of 
other measures, however, the figures 


y or completed. There are indeed fre- | 


_ and _ higher levels. . 
of New York City for rapid transit | round ae of problems that sur-| Mate, it was sttaed, that one 
came, in the latest decades, to consume | programs 
} g. These ', Jarger share of thé total than is the} will be considered in de 
are regarded as unmistakable indices of | .as6 jn smaller cities. | with Private constructi 
| Programs of public improvem 


| burdens of taxation and steac 


¢;ment on more or less rigid 
|| frequently constitute the 


|ministration of New Yo 





furnished by the F, W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion are a reliable representation of the 
me, trend and distribution of ex- 


adolescent mind and body into useful, Increase Between 


honorable and patriotic channels: Its 
value in the lives of boys and girls at 
this critical age in both a positive and 
a negative way can not be overestimated, 
and this office will continue to give its 
unqualified support and assistance to 
Scout activities. Chaplains of the Regu- 
lar Army have developed or are develop- 
ing all the possibilities in this realm 
within their respective commands. 
Annual Color Services 

Church Parades. This feature of 
church attendance in Army circles has 
grown in popular favor to the extent that 
civilian congregations in no inconsider- 
able number have adopted the idea for 
special occasions. In several cities there 
are held annual massing of colors serv- 
ices, with attendance mounting 
thousands. Church parades are appro- 
priate parts of Summer training pro- 
grams. Led by the band the men 
are marched, Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews, in military formation, to their re- 
spective places of worship. Sometimes 
the place of meeting is in a chapel of 
permanent or temporary construction, 
sometimes in a natural amphitheater 
suited to the occasion. Under favorable 
weather conditions the cathedral of the 
great outdoors frequently affords unsur- 
passed facilties for worship, and reli- 


gious services in sylvan surroundings, bie=xekt=-»’="=">=>"»"»>>">2>=2=X==x="—"—"_=—7_—~"—_—_—_—»"»»’P_—~ 
reason of their novelty, make a stirring! was approved and carried into effect. As 


| 


1919 and 1928 a) 


Between 1919 and 1928 these 14 mu- 
nicipalities quadrupled their expendi- 
tures for public works. If New York 
City were omitted from the totals, the 
rate of increase for the remaining cities 
would be somewhat slower. In general, 
the large cities appear to have increased 
their public works expenditures much 


| velopment of ways and 


tures in most years of this last decade 
of less than 1 per cent of the total. 


Expansion in Period 
Of Higher Incomes 


The growth.of city expenditures for One Person Out of Every 25 in United States Declared to 


public works is not an isolated phe- 
nomenon. It has its counterpart in the 
rising outlays since 1919 of all Ameri-| 
can units of government, and in the 
equally striking increase in the expendi-| 
tures for private construction. To com- 
pare the rate of rise in public expendi- 
tures for construction with the rate of 
increase of other series that measure 
economic growth is not a simple task 
because it is not clear what the arith. 
metical relation between these rates of 
growth should be. All that can be said 
is that increasing expenditures on public ; 
works have taken place in a period in 
which the income of the people of the! 
United States has grown with great ra-| 
pidity, when the capacity to pay taxes 
and to absorb bonds has been greater | 
than before, and when the assessed valu-| 
ation of property, even allowing for de- 
fects in the methods of measuring as-| 
sessed valuation, has also mounted to 


and future construction 
of American municipalities 
tail later, As} 
on, expanding 
ent involve 





difficult problems of financin 


debt limits | 
forces that 
se of public 
ra time ona 


slacken the rate of increa 
construction and keep it fo 
~ level. 
he vast number of public cies | 

concerned with administering © thece| 
projects make unusually 
adoption of a procedure tha 
to greater uniformity 
measure of control. 
the sheer magnitud 
prises and their 
during the next decades 
ae the attention of man 
clals to the need for i 
mien ae more deliberate | 
to the creation of new 
with just this function. 

Note.—The Finances a 





and a 


a rk 
mendations and Report of the 
ee on Budget, Finance and Rev 
City Committee on Plan and § 
p. 190. 


Less Prejudice to Women 
In Industry Is Advocated 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
during the national emergency as 
guardian of women wage earners 
as a-counselor to Uncle Sam in the de- 


their services most effect 
production but at the same time to pre- 
vent their employment under injurious 
conditions. The aim was to focus atten- 
tion on the importance of good employ- 


ment conditions for women in influenc-| 


ing general work standards and in main- 
taining the welfare of the race. 


One of the questions following in the| ent in the United Stat 
1918, was the|1 per cent, but it may reach 30 per cent | 


wake of Armistice Day, 


| rece ; & 
| at all, are the very districts where there 
is the greatest carelessness regarding 
and there- 


| was a 


g- Growing | India alo 
ly eneroach- | smallpox, 


these | tions are 1 : 
difficult the| advantage of the easy means which sci- 
t might lead | ence has afforded for preventing and con- 
larger | trolling the disease, smallpox may with- 
On the other hand, | out warning begin to exact a very heavy | 
e of pubile enter-| toll in this country also. ' 1 
almost certain growth| ence of the mild form indicates high sus- 
has forcibly | ceptibility to a virulent type whenever 
y public offi-| the latter may appear. 


in some instances, led | were 33,732 cases of smallpox reported | 
agencies charged|in continental United States; in 1927) 


nd Financial Ad-|39,396;-and in 1929 thére were 42,28 
City: Recom-| Each recent year has revealed an in- 
Subcommit- | crease in this highly communicable dis- 
enue of the| ease. The rates of incidence of this dis- 
urvey, 1928, | case per 1,000 inhabitants show for 1926) 
| a figure of .288; for 1927 a figure of .317; | 
| for 1928, .328; and for 1929, .348. 


ly 


aj; protection from the disease, 
and | fore where the highest incidence prev 


means to use| pox occur annually in 
ively for war or one case for every 













United States Department of Agriculture 


as 


PORTION of the interior of the meat laboratory of the Animal Hus- 
bandry Experiment Farm of the United States Department of Agri- 


culture, located at Beltsville, Md., is shown in the above photograph. 
Meat grading specialists of bureaus of the Department are shown in- 
specting beef carcasses. 





Vaccination Is Advised to Combat 
| Gain in Number of Smallpox Cases 





Be Subject to Disease in Lifetime 





Year after year more cases of small- 
pox are reported in the United States! 
than in any other country of the world 
except British India, despite the fact that 
the disease can be controlled by vaccina- 
tion and revaccination, and by coopera- 
tion could be stamped out in the course! 
of a few years, it was stated orally Nov. 
8 by the Public Health Service. 

During the first 10 months of the cur- | 
rent year, it was stated, about 40,700 | 
eases of smallpox were reported in the} 
United States as compared with approxi- | 
mately 28,000 for the corresponding 
period of the previous year- o 3 

Considering the average life expec- 
tancy, and that in addition to the num- 
ber of cases which are reported there are 
also a number of cases which are never 


revealed in the records, one may esti-| 
person out | 


the United 
tack during | 





of approximately every 25 in 
States is likely to have an at 
his lifetime. rf 
Iso furnished by the service: =| 
The United States vies with British | 
ne in the number of cases of 
the other countries of the world | 

hich report showing a far lesser num- | 
ber annually. However, smallpox in this | 
country is usually of a mild type and 
does not exact as heavy a toll as does 
the smallpox in certain other countries. | 

Nevertheless, unless proper precau- 
aken, and unless people take 





The mere pres- 


During the calendar year 1926 there 


r sj S t we 
there were 37,600; in 1928 there 2 are 


ym 


But this hardly tells the full story. | 
he districts from which reports are not 
ived regularly or are not received 


ails. 
00 cases of small- 
the United States, | 
1,220 living men, 
Considering the 
one might say} 
that one person in .25 is likely to have 
an attack during his lifetime. | 
Mortality Varies a 
The mortality from smallpox varies | 


in different epidemics. At pres- | 
oF a aos. it is less than 


It might be that 100,0 





women and children. 
average life expectancy, 


'destiny of this four-month-old infant that | and over. 
had already made a real place for itself | 


| more rapidly than the smaller ones, Oc- | 


| 


| 


casionally, also, the picture is distorted 
when a single city undertakes a new 
program of public improvements and 
contracts for construction are concen- 
trated in a few years. Thus contracts 
awarded in St. Louis jumped from $1,- 


, 700,000 in 1919 to more than $18,000,- 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


into the] 999 in 1928, due, in the main, to large 


increases in the latter year in contracts 
for hospitals and institutions, bridges. 
lighting systems, and street paving and 
road construction. 

Throughout the period since 1919, 
school buildings are the largest single 
item. Contracts for school buildings, 
hospitals and institutions, and public 
buildings, hospitals and institutions, and 
public buildings of other character give 
a total for this group that accounts usu- 
ally for more than one-third of the whole 


appeal to young men from city centers. | there are five Army transports and only 
. Chaplains’ Sunday services in, many|two chaplains of permanent transport 
posts have been regularly broadcast to! duty, obviously the svstem is not perfect 
unseen audiences, which, in a single sta-|and can not be until adequate chaplain 
tion like Walter Reed General Hospital! nersonnel is authorized for the Regular 
where weekly broadcasts are featured| Army to meet all the needs which at 
for patients, easily reach thousands, The| present exist for religious ministration. | 


Sunrise Service at this 
station was attended 


annual Easter 
latter-named 


Publication. For years this Corps has | what 
by | looked forward to the establishment of | should do. 


12,000 in 1930, besides being broadcast | some sort of printed medium of inter- 
through more than 20 stations in the| communication which would at the same 


United States and Canada. 
On July 30, 1929, a policy of placing 
two chaplains on permanent transport 


duty for the New York-San Francisco}was launched during 


and the San Francisco- 


time promote the things of mutual in- 
terest to Regular Army. National Guard 
and Reserve Chaplains. Such a magazine 
the year and gives 


Manila voyage! promise of filling a long felt need. 


| 
} 


| special training 
|a high degree 


in Uncle Sam’s family. 
choked off with the cessati 
the gradual adjustment of men and 


women laborers to the peace-time pro- | a complete e 
| such as race, climate, soil, age, 
F | occupation, sanitary surroundings, etc.,/ 
During the succeeding months of transi- | 


gram? 
Permanent A gency 


tion the services of this youngest child 


in the Labor Department seemed essen- | 
| they do not kill, usually leave a person) 


tia! for straightening out the whole labor 
situation. At the end of that period the 
ycung but effective agency had so proved 


its worth that there arose a demand from | 


many groups throughout the country that | 


it: be allowed to live and grow. An in- 


creasing realization of the need to safe- | 


guard the interests of wage-earning 


women ir. times of peace as well as war | 


led Congress in June, 1929, to convert 
this service into a permanent organiza- 
tion to be known as the Women’s Bu- 
reau. 

On the original Armistice Day this 
agency could point to what woman labor 
had done for the World War.. Now after 


|12 years. the Bureau has a better perspec- 


woman labor. 


- Some gains can be counted. The war | 


undoubtedly opened up greater oppor- 
tunities for, and uncovered 7 ae 
ities of, women workers. It broke down 
certain barriers and stripped away most 
of the thick padding of tradition as to 
wage-earning women could or 


not otherwise have found possible, 


dustrial fields, have managed to hold 
their own only to some extent. 
Certain forces which lauded women 


! them equal pay for equal work. 


|usurpers of men’s j 


Should it be| ferences in their virule 
on of war and| responding difference i 


Strains of smallpox show wide dif- 
ence, and some Cor- | 
n communicability. | 
Few of the infectious diseases show a 

independence of conditions 
sex and 


as does smallpox. , 
Smallpox may spread easily from per-| 
son to person, The virulent strains, when | 


pock marked for life. The disease may | 
be communicated by spray from the! 


OD 
loud and long for their willingness and 
efficiency in stepping into men’s shoes | 
during the war have since refused to| 
grant women equal opportunity with | 
men to training and to jobs or to give) 
And 
being denounced as | 
obs in our present | 
due to depression 


now women are 


national emergency 
and unemployment. 

Another striking effect of the war 
upon women has been the increased eco- 


i | nomic burdens thrown on their shoulders | 
tive on what the World War did for| 


But! women are entitled to a more § 
women, having entered such skilled in-! employment status than that 





as a result partly of the destruction and | 
maiming of men and partly of the in-| 
creased costs of living that have pre- 
vailed since the war. ‘ s 

Armistice Day seems a fitting time to 
call for a truce and the cessation of at- | 
tacks upon the right and need of women, 


married as well as single ones, to jobs. | 
studies disclose | 


The Women’s Bureau 


It brought to some women | that the majority of these workers seek | 
occupations requiring | employ 
of skill, which they would | and 


ment because of economic need | 
responsibilities. Surely | 

table | 
of fitting 
whether it | 


family 


into jobs or not, according to { 
suits men’s purposes and pursuits, or 
whether the Nation is at war or at peace. 


| 


mouth or throat, the eruption on the skin, 
by clothing or by anything that has 
been in contact with the person suffer- 
ing from the disease. 

The service, in addition to its efforts 


to reduce the incidence of this highly 
communicable disease by research and 
control methods, continually seeks to pre- 


vent introduction of epidemics by trav- | compared with the first seven months | 


elers. Through its Division of Foreign 
and Insular 
functions are prevention of the entrance 
of disease from foreign countries, and 
medical inspection of aliens applying for 


admission to the United States as im-| 


migrants, the service vaccinates against 
smallpox a large number of people an- 
nually. For the fiscal years 1929 and 
1930 there were vaccinated at continental 
and insular stations 115,989 and 112,547, 
respectively; for the same years persons 
vaccinated at foreign ports (destined to 


90,841, respectively. 








Quarantine whose major} 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 
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Secretary Hyde Says Farming = “* 








~ Has Reached Industrial Stage 


Farmers today raise their crops for 
| sale, not for home use, and consequently 
the old-time farmstead is being replaced 
by modern farms of an agricultural in- 
| dustrial age, said the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Arthur M. Hyde, in a radio talk 
to the 4-H Clubs, a nation-wide organi- 
zation of farm youth. (A summary of 
his address was published in the issue of 
Nov. 10.) 

The Secretary, in his talk delivered 
over WRC and affiliated stations of the 
National Broadcasting Company, as- 
serted the need of cooperation among 
farmers, since the farming industry was 
thus advancing into its industrial stage. 


lows: 

Some of you are wondering over the 
fuss being made over you. Staid college 
professors have left their classrooms to 
talk to you. Extension directors and 
county agents are spending the day ‘vith 
you. Some of the greatest bands and 
orchestras 
played for you. The radio companies are 
freely giving you time which they could 
sell for many thousands of dollars. 
| Nobody has anything to advertise or 
|any pet schemes to promote. No patent 
‘medicine or new-fangled machine is be- 
ing offered. The only topic of this radio 





‘Accidents Fewer 
At Grade Crossings 
i Number of Fatalities Also 


Show Decline, Says Re- 
port to I. C .C. 





Fewer accidents at grade crossings 
are shown in reports received by the 
American Railway Association for the 
| first seven months of this year, accord- 
ing to a statement filed by the associa- 
tion with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on Nov. 10. 
| “Accidents at highway grade cross- 
\ings totaled 2,631 for the seven months, 
ja reduction of 480 compared with the 
same period in 1929,” said the  state- 
ment, “Fatalities resulting from such 
accidents totaled 1,106 in the seven 
months of this year, a reduction of 199 





of 1929, while persons injured so far 
this year totaled 3,004, a reduction of 
553 compared with the year before.” 
“For the month of July alone,” con- 
tinued the report, “there were 296 ac- 
cidents at highway grade crossings, a 
reduction of 143 under July last year, 


while 144 fatalities were reported as| 


|caused by those accidents. This was a 
| reduction of 41 compared with the num- 
|jured in highway grade crossing acci- 
dents in July this year totaled 319 com- 


The following information | the United States) numbered 78,547 and | pared with 526. in the same month a 
year ago.” 








Bureau of Standards Issues 


Many Papers and Publications | 





Published Result of Various Researches and Work Are 
Distributed All Over World 


Topic IV: Communications: Publications and Records 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


Communications. 


Divisions and Bureaus -irrespective of 
The present series deals with 


By Henry D. Hubbard 


Assistant to the Director, Bureau of Standards 


WO thousand publications have been 
issued by the Bureau of Standards 
of the Department of Commerce. 

About 60,000 printed pages in the 
fields of physics, chemistry, engineer- 
ing, and technology have thus been the 
outlet for results of Bureau researches, 
investigations, and compilations. Print- 
ing broadcasts such scientific results to 
the world. A radio broadcast ends 
when spoken, but the printed pages en- 
dure for the life of the paper which 
bears it. We still consult printed sci- 
ence a century old, and Bureau publi- 
cations will doubtless be read a cen- 
tury hence, 

Congress in establishing the Bureau 
gave it authority commensurate with 
the Bureau’s scope, to publish “such in- 
formation as may be of value to the 
public or facilitate the Bureau in the 
exercise of its functions.” That scope 
has been broadened by the newer arts 
of radio and of motor transport by 
land and air, and also by the great in- 
crease in accuracy demanded by mod- 
ern industry, and by the new types of 
measurement made possible by scien- 
tific research. After 28 years the 
bound volumes of Bureau publications 
fill eight library shelf units. 

% x * 


UBLICATION and a restricted offi- 

cial distribution of its research re- 
sults are functions of the Bureau; the 
sale of its publications is not restricted 
in number or time. A recent report 
shows sales equal to about four-fifths 
of the Bureau’s annual printing and 
binding appropriation. By a revolving 
fund recouped from sales, the Public 
Printer continues to reprint for sale at 
nominal price all Bureau publications 
in demand, and does so without tax on 
public funds. 

The published results of Bureau 
work find their way all over the world 
—to 110 points in England, 68 in 
France, 20 in Japan, and so on. There 
is a restricted official distribution to 
several hundred Government Deposi- 
tory Reference Libraries, to certain sci- 
entific departments of universities and 
research institutions, technical and sci- 
entific journals, and finally exchange 
copies for institutions which publish 
results of value to the Bureau in its 
work. Through this system of ex- 
change the Bureau is now receiving 
some 800 American and foreign scien- 
tific and technical journals. 


HE Bureau’s five periodical publica- 

tions comprise two annuals: The 
Annual Report of the Director and the 
Standards Yearbook; and three mgnth- 
lies, the Bureau of Standards Journal 
of Research, the Technical News Bul- 
letin, and the Commercial Standards 
Monthly. The publication of the peri- 
odicals is an enterprise equal to the is- 
suance of several popular magazines 
and far more exacting from the vol- 
ume of complex technical data written, 
edited and published. F 

The Annual Report of the Director 
summarizes research findings by Bu- 
reau appropriations, some 30 in all, 
giving an interesting narrative of dis- 
covery, invention and other research 
results, 

The Standards Yearbook is an an- 
nual review of world-wide progress in 
standardization movements, now touch- 
ing every human activity with such 
stimulating effect. 

The Bureau of Standards Journal of 
Research is a monthly periodical, bulk- 
ing 2,400 pages a year, giving the re- 
search results from active projects, of 
which there are several hundred con- 
tinually in progress. This publication 
within five months attained a circula- 

* tion double the expected maximum, and 
10 times that of its predecessor. 
HE articles in the journal are re- 


* * 

T printed ‘. a series of Research 
Papers for sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, These Research Papers, 
of which 1,200 have been issued, repre- 
sent a vast amount of research in the 
service of science and industry, telling 
narratives of discovery and invention 
of unusual interest. They have made 
history for science and industry. 

The Technical News Bulletin is a 
concise monthly news coverage of all 
Bureau work, with announcements of 
new publications. 

The Commercial Standards Monthly 
is a review of world-wide progress in 
simplification and standardization, with 
feature articles by experts in their 
fields on active phases of standard- 
ization, 

Four Bureau divisions are specially 
concerned with commercial and indus- 
trial standards: Simplified Practice, 
Trade Standards, Specifications, and 
Building and Housing. 


oe 


In the next of this series of articles on “Communications: Publications and 
Records,” to appear in the issue of Nov. 12, Mr. Hubbard will continue his dis- 
cussion of the publications of the Bureau of Standards. 

Copyright 1930 by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation 


The full text of Mr. Hyde’s talk fol-| 


in the United States have | 


|ber reported for July, 1929. Persons in- | 





Cooperation to Regulate Production to Meet 
Demand Essential Under Modern Condi- 
tions, He Says in Radio Address 





hour is you. We are ail trying to sell 
you to yourself. Why? Because you are 
American boys and girls, the finest flower 


and most necessary of all occupations; 
because we all believe you have decided 
to go somewhere in life and are already 
on the way. 

This is your achievement day. Many 
of you have reported upon the result of 
some project upon which you have been 
engaged. Some of you have won special 
recognition and honor. Everyone of you 
who has honestly tried has done well. 
You have wan experience and the confi- 
dent knowledge that you can do better 
next time. And so it is my happy privi- 
lege to say to everyone of you who has 
| labored on a project, “well done.” 


Laws of Nature 


Must Be Observed 


Some of you have acknowledged de- 
feat, not because your own performance 
was unworthy but because someone else 
did it better. Life is like that. We are 
always trying and falling short. Always 
}improving our own work, only perhaps 
to find that our neighbors also have im- 
proved theirs. Nevertheless, we win if 
we keep trying. There is no cause for 
discouragement. 

Abraham Lincoln said “I am not bound 
to win but Iam bound to be true.” After 
all, isn’t that the true measure of suc- 
cess? Maybe the winner had a bette 
start, or a larger opportunity, We me 
not bound to win the prize. We can 
| only be bound to do the best we can with 
| the opportunities we have. But if the 
|loser improved a smaller opportunity to 
'a fuller degree than the winner improved 
|a larger one, is he not the real winner? 

One of the best things you have 
learned is to cooperate with Nature. That 
| is both the program and the supreme ob- 
| jective of Science—to know Nature’s 
|laws and work in harmony with them. 
\In 
\fa 





| 


agriculture, that is known as scientific 
rming.~ You cannot grow a crop, finish 
|a steer or can fruit so it will keep except 
|in harmony with natural laws. The bet- 
|ter you know those laws and the more 
|elosely you work with them, the better 
'farmer you will be. In every realm of 
human endeavor, the rule is the same. 
There was a time when farming was 
primarily a way of living. Those were 
the days of the farm cellar and the smoke 
house. The farm produced nearly every- 
| thing that the family needed. Hogs were 
| fattened, not primarily to sell but for 
meat. Hams and sides hung from pegs 
lor nails in the rafters of the smoke 
|house. Pails and kettles of lard were 
| stored away. In the cellar were bins full 
of apples and potatoes, and along the 
| walls were rows of canned fruits, pre- 
lserves and jellies. Some farms have 
ithem yet—but not many. — ; 
When farmers ceased raising things 
| primarily for the family to eat and wear, 
| selling only what the family did not 
|need, and began producing a money 
lerop primarily to be marketed and to 
{buy things for the family, farming 
{ceased to be a way of living and be- 
|/eame an industry. I do not complain 
|about this. I regret that the old-time 
farmstead with its cellar and smoke 
house is passing, but the change is in 
line with our modern life. While I re- 
gret, I do not complain about it. The 
point is that farming, having become 
an industry, can draw some useful les- 
sons from the experience of industry. 
Industry has found that only part of 
its job is done inside the factory. A 
larger part of its problems lies in sell- 
ing its product at a price sufficient to 
cover the original cost of production 
plus a profit. Therefore, every industry 
has set up a selling organization. 
Industry also has found that it cannot 
get a satisfactory price for its product 
if it produces more than the market will 
buy. Therefore, indystyy regulates its 
production to the needs of the market. 
It has found that the individual factory 
cannot go it alone, cannot blindly pro- 
duce to its full capacity because other 
factories will also go it alone and the 
production of each of them adds to a sur- 
plus which breaks the price for all. So 
industry sets up its trade associations 
\for collective thinking and cooperative 
| action. 


| Regulation of Output 


| {s Essential Factor 

Of course, it would be hopeless to try 
ito get 6,000,000 farmers into a great 
| corporation. Nobody wants to do that. 
| But it is essential that agriculture, just 
| like industry, should have its selling or- 
| ganization and should regulate its pro- 
'duction to fit market demands. The 
lonly feasible method of doing that is 
through cooperative organizations of 
farmers on commodity lines. _ 

You all know what cooperation means 
\in basket ball and football. The team 
l'on which there is no leader and where 
levery fellow goes it alone is a pretty 
|sure loser. Business and industry have 
learned that the same rule applies to 
‘them. Labor has applied it. Agricul- 
{ture must also apply it. F 

Pick up nearly any coin of the United 
| States and somewhere on it you will find 
j the Latin motto “E Pluribus Oty, 
One from many. Everyone of you knows 
ithat the motto expresses the idea that 
|in union there is combined the strength 
lof all. You are all familiar with the 
' story of the father who called his seven 
{sons before him and invited them to 
break a buargdle of seven sticks when 
| bound together. You remember how 1m- 
| possible it was to break them as long 
as they were bound together and how 
easy to break each one_ separately. 
American farmers must apply that lesson 
!as it applies to the production and the 
| marketing of the produce of ail of them 
;and of each one separately. 

Some croakers and pessimists say 
| farmers can not be organized. They say 
|that agriculture has no competent 
| leaders. 

They are wrong. I know a good many 
competent farm leaders. More are now 
getting their experience and their train- 
ing in the ranks of cooperative organ- 
|izations. And I confidently believe that 
I am talking at this minute to many 
| boys and girls who have the quality 
| and will develop the experience to fur- 
|nish the leadership of the future. The 
task of such leadership is not, and will 
not become, easy. But there is challenge 
| in the very difficulty of the problems 
|of the farm and inspiration in the flood 
|of human happiness which.a measurable 
solution will loose upon this old world, 
|No more useful field of service can be 
: found. 
| Proud of the achievements of 4-H mem- 
| bers in the ptesent, I am glad to say 
“Well done.” Pointing to wide felis 
of greater service in the future, I add, 
“Well done but just begun.” 
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of one of the greatest, most honorable * 
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Fmproved Methods 


Are Devised in Federal Laboratory 


Department of Agriculture Conducting Tests 


In Cooking in Order 


Securing Best Results From Cuts 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


and tenderness in the meat, but also the, 
ranchmen and farmers who grow and| 
fatten lambs. 

Then when the research arrives at its 
last phase, but one, and Miss Lucy Al- 
exander and her coworkers in the lab- 
oratories of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics actually cook meat from these 
lambs and keep records on time, tem- 
perature and shrinkage for each piece, 
such information is of practical value 
to every chef in the country, including 
that best chef of all, the housewife who | 
selects her own meats and chooses a 
cooking method dictated both by quality 
and cut. 

Finally, there is the palatability test, | 
the one in which all meat consumers act | 
as Critical judges, even though few could 
qualify as experts. If a rib-roast of beef 
is not juicy and tender, consumers have 
a just quarrel with somebody. They are 
not so much concerned with knowing the 
fault is chargeable to an unskilled chef, 
an unwise system of marketing, a care- 
less feeder or a slipshod rancher. They 
do want to feel, however, that it_ will 
not happen too often, It is the business | 
of the Bureaus of Animal Industry, | 
Agricultural Economics and’ Home Eco- | 
namics of the Department and the 25) 
State experiment stations studying the | 

ubject to see to it that new facts are 
Gtained and present knowledge dissemi- 
nated so that such disappointments will 
not recur. 

Several thousands of animals have al- 
ready been studied in this project. For 
example, microphotographic enlarge- 
ments are made of a tiny pin-point slice 
of beefsteak until it resembles a pano-| 
ramic airplane view. Measurements are 
taken of the size of “eye” in a rib roast, | 
which is that portion best for slicing; the | 
proportion of edible meat to bone, and | 
of lean to fat; and the degree of “mar- | 
bling,” that quality which lends attrac- 
tiveness to meat and is thought to add | 
mellowness and juiciness to lean far more 
subtly than the practice of “larding 
used by some cooks. 


Careful Records 
Of Temperature Kept 


Approximately 3,200 pieces of meat) 
been cooked in experimental | 
kitchens in the Bureau of Home| 
Economics in the last four years. Of| 
these, 2,050 have been legs of lamb; 
850, rib roasts of beef, and 350, cuts of | 
pork. Each one is roasted in a regu-| 
lated oven containing a reliable oven) 
thermometer, and cooked to a definite} 
stage as shown by a second thermom- 
eter, a roast meat thermometer, in-| 
serted directly into the center of the 
thickest portion. A record is kept of| 
the oven temperature, the meat tem- 
perature, the length of time each piece 
was cooked, its weight before and after | 
cooking. These last two figures are 
used to determine the shrinkage in the| 
meat during cooking. 

Fight roasts aré cooked each day on 
a regular schedule, and then sampled by 
the official judges. One does the carving, 
cutting off a thin slice for each judge, | 
who eats and then records the degree of 
flavor of the fat and lean meat, the 
aroma, the texture, tenderness and juic- 
iness. These records form the basis of 
studies to determine future recommenda- 
tions in regard to meat production. 

Out of these standardized methods of | 
meat cookery, which are, of course, only | 
suitable for such laboratory work, have 
emerged some definite conclusions on the | 
subject which are interesting to the home 
cook, and applicable for use in her 
kitchen. The first of these is that meat 
must be cooked according to cut. It is 
well known that cuts of meat from dif- 
ferent parts of the carcass vary in ten-| 
derness. Tender cuts can be cooked 
quickly unless they are large roasts, and 
are best cooked in utensils without lids | 
and without water. Less tender cuts} 
should be cooked slowly with a judicious | 
amount of water to soften the connective | 
tissue, | 


| 
Use of Thermometers 


To Eliminate Guesswork 

In order to develop a rich flavor in} 
meat, the Bureau of Home Economics 
advocates browning it quickly on the | 
outside, and after that to continue the 
cooking in the way that is appropriate | 


Use of American Cosmetics | 


In Foreign Countries Grows 


American toilet preparations are fa- 
vored in Czechoslovakia and there is a 
very good demand in that country for 
all kinds of toiietries. Winter weather | 
is conducive to the use of various skin 
preparations while there is an increas- | 
ing demand for preparations to be used | 
as protection against sunburn. (De-| 
partment of Commerce.) 


Adjustment Is Requested 
@ In Six Labor Disputes 


A strike of 10,000 miners at Madison- | 
ville, Ky., was one of six labor disputes | 
brought beforé the Department of La- | 
bor for adjustment during the week 
ended Nov. 8, according to the Director 
of the Conciliation Service, Hugh L. Ker- 
win. f 

Five disputes, all of them old ones, 
were settled during the week, at the| 
close of which there were 34 strikes and | 
16 controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage awaiting action of the 
Department. Following is a list of the | 
new cases: 

Mine workers, Madisonville, Ky.—Strike | 
of 10,000 miners; pending; wages and recog- | 
nition. 

New York Coal Co., Crooksville, Ohio— | 
Strike of 200 miners; pending; wage cut. 

Wright Aeronautical Corporation, Pater- | 
son, N. J.—Controversy with an unreported 
number of employes; pending; proposed 10 
per cent wage cut. 

Immigration Building, Blaine, Wash.— 
Controversy with an unreported number of | 
building tradesmen; pending; ask union | 
wages. 

Berkshire Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa.— 
Controversy with 3,000 hosiery workers; 
pending; additional wage cuts of 30 per 
cent announced. \ 

Grigsby Grunow Co., Chicago, Ill.—Con- | 
troversy with 92 die and tool makers; pend- | 
ing; protest 12-hour day without overtime 
pay. 


More Telephones in Hawaii 

Hawaiian telephone service will be 
extended by the Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany, Ltd., which is to spend $700,000 
on the expansion project in the seathere| 


P islands, (Department of Commerce.) 
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roast is rare, medium or well-done. The | to suggest it for home use. One of the | ment just . announced 
} 
| 


meat thermometer is put into the thick 
| part of the roast and kept there while 
it is cooking. The oven is maintained 
at a standard temperature as indicated 
by an oven thermometer. 

When roast beef is cooked to the 
“rare” stage the meat thermometer will 
register somewhere between 130 and 
150 degrees Fahrenheit, since ideas of 
“rareness” vary. 

“Medium-done” is secured by a tem- 
perature of between 150 and 170 degrees 
Fahrenheit, while the preference for 
“well-done” meat can be satisfied) when 
the temperature reaches 180 degrees. 
| Once the point at which the meat is “just 
right” is determined, it can be cooked 
for the cut. Well-flavored gravies and|to the same stage every time.- 
savory stuffings are useful in enhancing! The manufacture and retail sale of a 
the flavor of meat. 'roast-meat thermometer for household 

The third important point is the|use is one of ‘the interesting by-products 
proper use of the oven and meat ther-|of this project. Such a thermometer has 
mometers to eliminate guesswork as to|long been used in laboratory practice to 
when the meat is done. Recipes have|tell when meats have reached a certain 
been worked out for cooking meat by| stage of “doneness.” The ease with which 
temperature that will enable the house-|it can be used and the accuracy of re- 
wife to know to the minute when the|sults led the Bureau of Home Economics 


of Cooking Meat 


to Aid Housewife in 





large manufacturers has placed on the 
market such a household roast-meat 
thermometer that meets the specifica- 
tions of the Bureau and has the tem- 
perature rafige for “rare,” “medium” and 
“well-done” clearly marked. 


Cooperation is being given by the 
many agencies engaged in this project. 
The belief is expressed that efficiency of 
production and quality of product in the 
livestock and meat. industry will increase 
in proportion as science and the applica- 
tion of science can develop and standard- 
ize new and better methods. Since the 
consumer always is demanding a quality 
product it is the task of these agencies 
to learn to produce it, not occasionally, 
but invariably, 


Gains for Liberal Party. 
In Nicaragua Announced 


final results of the Nicaraguan elec- 
tions have been received by the Depart- 
ment of State and show considerable 
gains for the Liberal Party, the Depart- 


ae 
» 


in a statement 
which follows in full text: 

‘The American Minister at Managua, 
Mr. Matthew E. Hanna, has reported to 
the Department under date of Nov. 6, 
4 p. m., that election returns had been 
received. from all but 10 cantons and 
showed a succession of results which 
probably will not be changed by the final 
| official canvass. 

The Liberals have elected seven sen- 
ators and 16 deputies. The Conservatives 
have elected two senators and six depu- 
ties. These successful candidates will 
replace four Liberal and five Conserva- 
tive senators and seven Liberal and 15 
Conservative deputies. 

The Conservatives have lost three seats, 
in the senate and nine seats in the house. 
The Conservatives had a large majority 
in Chontales but failed to elect one of 
the two deputies from Granada. The 
total votes cast were approximately 70 
per cent of those cast in the same dis- 
|tricts in 1928. Mr. Hanna reported fur- 
| ther that he had noted no disposition to 
question the result of the elections nor 
criticism of the supervision of the elec- 
toral mayors. 





Says 


LUCIUS BOOMER 


President, Hotel Waldorf-Astoria Corporation 


The Savarins, Inc. 
Louis Sherry, Inc. 
The Sherry-Netherland Corp. 


“The vision which we are realizing in the 


planning and construction of the new 
Waldorf—is a New Way of Living. Literally, 
‘we intend that the new Waldorf-Astoria will 
mean to this era what the old Waldorf-Astoria 


did to its generation. It is interesting to note 


that in your process of manufacture, utilizing 
the Ultra Violet Ray in the ‘Toasting’ of 
LUCKY STRIKE tobacco, you are actuated 
by a similar impelling spirit of progress. Like 


the Waldorf, you are not content with your 


record of success but go on to significant new 


accomplishments.” 


Consistent with its policy of laying the facts before the public, The 
American Tobacco Company has invited Mr. Lucius Boomer to 
review the reports of the distinguished men who have witnessed 
LUCKY STRIKE’S famous Toasting Process. The statement of 


Mr. Boomer appears on this page. 


Your Throat Protection — 
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| Survey in West Virginia 


Reveals Unemployment Gain 


State of West Virginia: 

Charleston, Nov. 10. 
Howard S. Jarrett, State Labor Com- 
missioner, reported to Governor William 
G. Conley Nov. 8 that there are 25,000 
unemployed men in the State, an increase 
of. 20,000 in the total number of unem- 
| ployed during the last year. Comment- 
ing orally on the report which was made 

at his request, Governor Conley said: 


“It is not yet evident whether unem- 
ployment in West Virginia has reached 
its. peak. The Commissioner of Labor 
estimates that at present 25,000 persons 
are without work, and reports that a 
number of manufacturing industries and 
mines are running onlv three or four 
days a week. Persons employed part 
time are not included in the total unem- 
ployed report. Work in the building 
trades is naturally slack during the Win- 
ter months and this fact adds to the 
seriousness of the situation. I am ask- 
ing the Commissioner of Labor to make 
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Coal Output Decreases. - 
For Week Ended Nov. I 7 


The total production of soft coal dur- 
ing the: week ended Nov. 1, inclu 
lignite and coal coked at the mines, is 
estimated at 10,114,000 net tons. Com- — 
pared with the output in the preced , 
week, this shows a decrease of 339,0 
tons, or 3.2 per cent. Production dur- 
|ing the week in 1929 corresponding 
with that of Nov. 1 amounted to ll, 
266,000 tons. 

The total production of anthracite in 
the State of Pennsylvania during the 
week ended Nov. 1 is estimated at 
1,412,000 net tons. Compared with the 
| output in the preceding week, this shows 
|a decrease of 455,000 tons, or 24.4 per 
cent. Nov. 29—*Mitchell Day”—is a 
| holiday in the anthracite fields. 
(oer by Department of Commerce.) 
etter tte ert el 


ae 


a State-wide inyestigation to ascertain 
definitely what Me present situation is.” 
Mr. Jarrett said that this State-wide in- 
vestigation will be completed in one 
| month. 





Everyone knows that sunshine mellows — 
that’s why TOASTING includes the use of the Ultra 
Violet Ray. LUCKY STRIKE—the finest cigarette you 
ever smoked, made of the finest tobaccos —the Cream 
of the Crop —THEN—“IT’S TOASTED.” Everyone knows 
that heat purifies and so TOASTING removes harmful 
irritants that cause throat irritation and coughing. 
No wonder 20,679 physicians have stated LUCKIES to 
be less irritating! 


© 


“It’s toasted” 


against irritation — against cough 


TUNE IN—The Lucky Strike Dance Orchestra, every Tuesday, Thursday andSaturday evening over N.B.C. networks, 


1930, The American Tobacco Co.,-Mira. 
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Buyer’s Liability on Bank Stock 
Benefit for War | Upheld Though Sale Was Illegal 


i 


‘otal Disability 


Veteran Granted 


Party’s Own Statements As 
- To Condition Held Not to 


. Under Case’s Facts 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
FLORENCE QUIRK, ADM., ET@, 


v. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. ‘ 
District Court, W. D. Pennsylvania. 
No. 5626. 

Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 14, 1930 

McVicar, District Judge.—The United 
States is not in the insurance business 
fo: profit but only for the purpose of pro- 
tection to those who offered themselves 
voluntarily or involuntarily as sacrifices 
in its military and naval service. Such 
contracts should be construed liberally so 
as to afford the protection intended by 
the statutes. White v. U. S., 270 U. S., 
175, 180; Peart v. Chaze, 13 Fed. (2d) 
908 (D. C., W. D. La.), and Starnes v. 
U. S., 13 Fed. (2d) 212 (D. C., E. D. Tex.) 
Congress evidently intended that such 
contracts should be so construed, as ap- 
pears by the amendment to the War Vet- 
erans Act of July 3, 1930, making such 
contracts incontestable except for certain 
specific reasons named therein. 

Defendant denies plaintiff’s right to re- 
cover on two grounds: First, that Quirk 
was not totally and permanently disabled 
when discharged from the military serv- 
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Ratification by Deputy Commissioner Before Institution 
Failed of Transfer Which Violated Order Held 
To Prevent Release of Purchaser 


* State of Kansas: Topeka. 
Constitute Bar to Rights THE CrTIzENS STATE BANK OF SABETHA,|the double liability on the stock. The 


By CHARLES W. JOHNSON, RECEIVER, 
Vv. 
E. L. BURNER. 
Kansas Supreme Court. 
No. 29811. 

Appeal from the Nemaha District Court. 
James A. HALEY and JOHN C. MULLEN 

for appellant; R. M. Emery Jr. for 

appellee. ‘ 
Opinion of the Court 

Oct. 11, 1930 

Hutcuison, J.—The question involved 
jin this case is whether the transfer on 
|the books of a State bank of some of its 
| stock in disregard and violation of an 
|order of a deputy bank commissioner in- 
|validates the sale and transfer of the 
| stock to the extent of relieving the pur- 
|chaser thereof from the double liability 
|thereon, when the deputy bank commis- 
|sioner later and many months prior to 
the failure of the bank approved the 
| transfer. 


| The Citizens State Bank of Sabetha} 


was examined in January, 1927, and 
jamong the requirements made “of the 
jbank and its officers at that time by the 
‘deputy bank commissioner was the fol- 


lowing: 


| Make no distribution of earnings or | 


| transfer any stock without the consent 
| of the bank commissioner.” 

| On Apr. 9 following the appellant pre- 
sented to the officers of the bank three 


ice; and, second, that having represented | .ortificates of stock issued by the bank 
in his applications for reinstatement that |4, another party, properly assigned to 
he was not totally and permanently dis-| him, and: the officers of the bank issued 
abled and having received a $3,000 con-|+, him a new certificate therefor and 
verted policy, plaintiff is now estopped | entered the transfer on the books of the 


from making any claim on the $10,000 
policy in suit. 

What is total and permanent disability 
within the meaning of the policy in suit? 
I do not know of any better definition 


than that contained in Regulation No. 11} 


under the War Risk Insurance Act which 
reads: 

Any impairment of mind or body which 
renders it impossible for the disabled person 
to fellow continuously any substantially gain- 
ful occupation shall- be deemed, in article 
III (relating to compensation) and article 
IV (relating to insurance) to be total dis- 
ability. 
~ “Total disability” shall be deemed to be 
permanent whenever it is founded upon con- 
ditions which render it reasonably certain 


that it will continue throughout the life of | 


the person suffering from it. 

See also Starnes v. U. S., 13 Fed. (2d) 
212 (D. C., E. D. Tex.); U.S. v, Elliasson, 
20 Fed. (2d) 821 (C. C. A. 9th); U.S. v. 
Jagodnigg v. U. S., 295 Fed. 916 (D. C., 
W. D. Mo.) and U. S. v. McGovern, 299 
Fed. 302 (C. C. A. 9th). 

Applying the above definition to the 
facts found in this case, which disclose 
sickness and disability beginning before 
discharge and continuing until the death 
of the insured, which disability permitted 
the insured-to work during a period of 
little over eight years 232 days only, 
thus establishing that the insured was 
disabled from continuously and substan- 
tially following any gainful occupation 
and, therefore, was totally and perma- 
nently disabled within the meaning of the 
policy in suit. For decisions sustaining 
this principle in cases which are analo- 
gous n the facts, see Law v. U. S., 290 
Fed. 972 (D. C. Mont.); U. S. v. Cox, 24 
Fed. (2d) 944 (C. C. A. 5th); McGovern 
v. U. S., 294 Fed. 108 (D. C. Mont.), and 
U. S. v. Acker, 35 Fed. (2d) 646 (C. C. 
A. 5th). 

Is plaintiff estopped from recovering 
on the policy in suit by reason of the 
misrepresentations contained in the va- 
rious applications for reinstatement and 
by reason of the issuance of the $3,000 
converted insurance? In 21 C, J. 1125 
it is stated: 

“No estoppel arises where the repre- 
sentation or conduct ef the party sought 
to. be estopped is due to ignorance 
founded upon an innocent mistake. And 
while there is authority to the contrary, 
the weight of authority is that the acts 
and declarations of a party based upon 


an innocent mistake as to his legal rights | 


will not estop him to assert the same, 
especially where every fact known to the 
party sought to be estopped is equally 
well known to the party setting up the 
estoppel.” 

See also Andrews v. U. S., 28 Fed. (2d) 
904 (D. C. Col.), and Jenkins v. U, S., 
22 Fed. (2d) 568 (D. C. Rhode Island). 
The statements made by Quirk were in- 
nocently and mistakenly made. Like 
every tubercular patient he, no doubt, 
believed his illness as temporary. 

No Reliance on Representations 

Defendant must have relied on the rep- 
resentations made by Quirk. In 21 C, J. 
1126, it is stated: 

“It is an essential element of equitable 
estoppel that the person invoking it has 
been influenced by and has relied on the 
representation or conduct of the person 
sought to be stopped.” 

The defendant in this case did not rely 
or Quirk’s representations, but upon the 
representations of its own doctors. 

Representations to create an estoppel 
must be of fact, and not of opinion. In 
21 C. J. 1142, it is stated: 

““Mere expressions of opinion by inter- 
ested persons cannot, although subse- 
quently shown to be groundless or false, 
be regarded as misrpresentations for the 
purpose of creating an estoppel; there 
must be a material representation of a 
fact. A fortiori is this so where the rep- 
resentation is known by the party to 
whom it is made to be nothing more than 
expression of opinion.” 

Quirk did not know his physical condi- 
tion and if he had known, would not have 
been able to state what the result would 
be. , What he stated was merely an 
opinion. 

If a representation is relied upon it 
must have caused a loss. Larsen v. U. 
S., 29 Fed. (2d) 847 (D. C. Ariz.). No 
loss has been shown in this case. 

For a case analogous in its facts on 
the matter of estoppel see Dobbie v. U. 
£. 19 Fed. (2d) 656 (D. C., S. D. Tex.}. 
n U. S. v. Buzard, 33 Fed. (2d) 833 (C. 
C. A. 9th), an analogous case on the 
facts, in which there was a policy of 
$10,000, $5,000 of which was reinstated. 
the court said: 

“It is thought to be clear as to the 
second $5,000 of the original term insur- 


bank. 


Of Bank’s Condition 

The bank was again examined about a 
|month later, and the deputy listed the 
|new certificates instead of the old ones, 
|sending such information to the bank 
| commissioner, and made the following 
| new order. 

“Make no distribution of your earnings 
or transfer any stock without the written 
consent of the bank commissioner.” 

|. The bank failed Mar. 22, 1928, more 
\than 10 months after the recognition and 
‘approval of the transfer by the deputy 
|bank commissioner. 

The appellant had no knowledge ot 
notice of the existence of such an order, 
nor of the questionable financial condi- 
tion of the bank at the time he purchased 
the stock and had it transferred. His 


first knowledge as to such matters came | 


after the failure of the bank. ; 
The receiver of the bank brought this 
action against the appellant to recover 


abled on and after June 18, 1918, they 
may be of probative value on the general 


issue and as tending to discredit his testi- | 


mony, but they do not necessarily con- 
clude the issue and, hence, that branch 
of the case was correctly submitted to 
the jury. * * * 

“We are of the opinion that under the 
circumstances assumed and in the ab- 
sence of actionable fraud on mistake, the 
|contract of converted insurance would 
become a substitute for and supersede the 
‘earlier contracts in respect of the $5,000 
covered thereby. If it was entered into 
through fraud or mistake it may be re- 
scinded or avoided by appropriate pro- 


ceedings under principles applicable to | 
| such cases, 


By appropriate procedure to 
rescind the reinstated and converted in- 
surance contracts for fraud or mistake 
we are not to be understood as necessarily 
holding that a preliminary plenary suit 
in equity for that purpose is requisite. 
Possibly section 274(b) of the Judicial 
Code (28 U. S. C. A., 398) affords an 
adequate remedy, provided, of course, the 
plaintiff by his answer pleads in sub- 
stance the facts necessary for an inde- 
pendent bill. See Whitney v. Johnson, 14 
Fed. (2d) 24; Liberty Oil Company v. 
Condon Bank, 260 U. S. 235.” 

Plaintiff Prevails 

See U. S. v. Acker, 35 Fed. (2d) 648 
(C. C. A. 5th); Larsen v. U. S., 29 Fed. 
(2d) 847 (D. C. Ariz.); Andrews v. U. S., 
28 Fed. (2d) 904 (D. C. Colo), and U. S. 
v. Golden, 34 Fed. (2d) 367 (C. C. A. 
10th), which is an analogous case on the 
facts and‘in which the court said: 

“It is alleged that this situation pre- 
sents an estoppel in pais, and an estoppel 
by contract. 
resentation by the assured, no intention 


to deceive, no reliance by the Govern- | 
ment, for it knew more of the truth than | 


|he did; and no substantial injury. Fur- 
thermore, the representation that he was 
not totally and permanently disabled, im- 
plied by his application, was induced by 
the representations of the Government 
doctors. Certainly one party, whose own 
agents induced the misstatement, if there 
was one, cannot claim estoppel against 
the other wha relied thereon. It is the 
; equivalent to saying that one can work 
an estoppel out of his own statements.” 

In Duggan v. U. S., 36 Fed. (2d) 804 
(D. C. Minn.), there was a $10,000 term 
insurance policy; the policy lapsed for 
|nonpayment of premiums; $3,000 was re- 
instated and converted, 
there could not be any recovery for the 
part reinstated and converted, saying, on 
page 806; 

“The reinstated policy superseded the 
original insurance contract between the 
| plaintiff and the defendant, and the re- 
instated policy was in its turn superseded 
by the converted policy, thus doing away 
with the original contract, in so far as 
$3,000 of the amount of that policy is 
concerned, as long as the new contract 
stands. Stevens v. U. S. (C. C. A.) 29 
F, (2d) 904, and U. S. v. Buzard (C, C. 
A.) 33 F, (2d) 883.” 

That the plaintiff could recover as to 
the balance, saying: 

“The foregoing considerations do not 
apply to the $7,000 balance on the orig- 
inal policy, which was not reinstated. 


|The Government was not misled or in| 


any wise prejudiced in regard to that 
part of the case, and the plaintiff is en- 
titled, under the facts as here found, to 
recover on that part of his claim. U, S. 
v. Buzard, supra.” 

The burden of proof rested on the 
Government to establish the defense of 
estoppel averred. This it failed to do as 


Purchaser Unaware | 


There is no active misrep- | 


The court held | 


ance that there is no ground for the|to the $7,000 not reinstated or converted. | 
application of the principles of estoppel, | As to the $3,000 reinstated and converted | 
waiver, merger or novation, defenses in-|it has established a defense thereto, This 
voked or suggested by the Government,|contract is outstanding and recognized 
No new contract was entered into re-|as valid by the parties in this action. 
specting or based upon it, it was in no|There has been no attem 
Wise superseded, the plaintiff got no/|this policy of the ground of mutual mis- | 
| benefit on account of it and in respect of ;take. There has been no surrender or 
| it, the Government lost nothing and was | offer to surrender, which is essential to 
"im no wise prejudiced by what occurred | recovery on the original policy under the 


iy 


pt to rescind | 


pleadings clearly raise an issue as to the 
validity of the transfer and the liability 
of the appellant. 

The case was tried to the court upon an 
agreed statement of facts, which is set 
out in the journal entry, and judgment 
was rendered for plaintiff, from which 
the defendant appeals. 

The first point raised by the appellant 
|may réadily be conceded, viz., that such a 
requirement as made by the deputy is | 
one that may be “lawfully made,” as pro- 
vided in R, S. 9-124. 


| Case Showing Force 
Of Order Distinguished 


His next contention is that if it were | 
|such as could be lawfully made, it would | 
then have the same force and effect as if | 
it were a statute. Without deciding, but 
\for the purpose of argument, conceding | 
| that to be the case, and this first order of | 
the deputy to have been the same as if 
jcontained in the above-described section, 
instead of the words “any requirement 
lawfully made,” we then have the penal- | 
ties prescribed for the violation or dis- 
|regard thereof, viz., forfeiture of fran- 
|chise, revocation of authority to transact 


ja banking business and punishment of | 
the bank officers. (R. S. 9-137.) There is | 
nothing in the statute to indicate that | 
any or all of its transactions in disregard | 
of such provision are void, invalid or 
, unenforceable, 
““Contracts entered into in connection 
| with banking transactions carried on in 
violation of law are void; but one who! 
{has borrowed money from a corporation 
so violating the law cannot set up the 
invalidity of the contract to avoid his 
obligation to repay.” (7 C. J. 479.) | 
| The case of of Burnaman v. Bank Com- 
missioner, 117 Kan. 612, 232 Pac. 1047, is | 
;cited by appellant to show the force of 
an order made by the bank commissioner 
and by him later as well as by the bank 
disregarded, but there the statute (R. S. 
9-206) specifically prescribed that the 
bank guaranty should not apply where a 
greater rate of interest had been paid on 
the deposit than that ordered by the bank 
commissioner, and that this knowledge 
land informal assent or acquiescence in 
infractions of statute or departmental 
orders are unavailing to validate irregu- 
lar claims on the bank guaranty fund. 
|The statute there fixed the rights of the 
| parties; here it does not. 


| Previous Cases on 





\Issue Quoted 


It was urged in the case of Exley v. 
| Harris, 126 Kan. 302, 267 Pac. 970, that 
|the disregard of the order of the bank 
|commissioner showed the bank to be in- 
solvent, and it was there said: 
| “The fact that a bank has many excess 
| loans, and permits their aggregate to in- 
crease, and that its officers disregard the 
orders of the bank commissioner to quit ° 
{making such loans and to reduce those 
‘already made, proves willful mismanage- 
ment of the bank for which those officer: 
' should have been summarily removed (R 
Is. 9-158), and subjected to criminal 
| prosecution (R. S. 9-137), and the bank’s 
ifranchise forfeited (R. S. 9-124); but 
, such delinquencies do not prove the bank 
'to be insolvent.” (Page 306.) 
| Appellant urges that this case is the 
|converse of the facts in the case of Bank 
|v. Strachan, 89 Kan, 577, 132 Pac. 200, 
iwhere the owner of bank stock sold it to 
‘the bank but did not have the transfer 
| shown on the books of the bank, and he 
jwas held not to be released from the, 
superadded liability of a stockholder. The 
purchaser here, by doing his duty, not 
‘knowing of the order, in having the 
|transfer to him entered of record, re- 
|lieved the vendor and involved himself. ! 
‘The recording of the transfer was there | 


‘held to be necessary to relieve the vendor 
|from liability, and further that— 

; “An unregistered transfer of stock 
| would not be invalid between vendor and 
|} vendee * * *, but creditors, stockholders | 
|and everyone dealing with the bank may | 
resort to the stock register to ascertain | 
who are entitled to the rights and subject 
to the liabilities of stockholders.” (Page 


582.) 
| Approval After Transfer 
| Called Sufficient 


| The forcible argument quoted by ap- 
pellant from the opinion in the case of 
State Bank v. Bank Commissioner, 110 
Kan. 520, 204 Pac. 709, applies to the 
| public and not to the personal interests 
and rights of an individual investor, 
when the court there ruled that public 


}an erroneous opinion having been given 
{by the bank commissioner, referring to 
the rights of depositors in and creditors 
of the bank. 

The case of State ex rel. v. Hamblin, 
,132 Okla. 266, does not bear on the real 
question here, for there the Oklahoma 
statute authorized the bank commis- 
sioner to fix the liability of the stock- 
holders, and such was held to be conclu- 
sive, which is very different from the 
making of an order, as in this case, not 
to transfer stock and later approving the 
transfer. In another Oklahoma case, 
Thompson v. State ex rel., 119 Okla, 166, 
‘the statute was upheld giving the bank 
jcommissioner authority to conclusively 
determine the insolvency of the bank. 

We know of no good reason why the 
deputy bank commissioner could not very 
|properly waive the application of the 
j order he had made not to transfer any 
j stock, when he saw it had been done and 
;the transfer was not injurious to the, 
rights of the public, including the deposi- 
jtors and creditors of the bank, even if 
he thought it proper to continue such an 
order, 

The real and the intended protection 
| afforded by such an order under the stat- 
ute was to prevent a transfer to irre- 
sponsible parties from whom a double) 
liability assessment could not be recov- 
{ered to protect the depositors and credi- | 
tors of the bank. This is all that could | 
reasonably have been contemplated under | 
such an order, and the subsequent ap- | 
proval of, or assent to, such a transfer 
would remove all question as to the valid- | 
ity of the transfer. 

Consent Held to 


Validate Sale 

The case of Riverdale State Bank v. 
Schmidt, 123 Kan. 403, 256 Pac. 161, in- 
volved the transfer of stock when the 
| bank was claimed to have been insolvent, 
which was prohibited by the statute (R. 
|S. 9-152), and it was held that the infor- 
|mation furnished the bank commissioner 


| 


\ 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Aliens—Deportation—Convictions of crimes—Several 


terms— 


sentences—Concurrent 


Where an alien pleaded guilty to each of the five counts of an indictment 
charging issuance of five checks with intent to defraud and the court imposed 
sentence upon each count with concurrent terms of imprisonment, he could not 


avoid deportation, under a section of the Immigration Act providing 
deportation of an alien who has been “sentenced more than once,” 


for the 
on the 


theory that he was given but a single sentence, even though for some pur- 
poses sentences to terms of imprisonment running concurrently may be regarded 
as a single sentence, since the alien committed five crimes, and the purpose 
of Congress in providing for the deportation of an alien “sentence more than 
once” was to provide for the deportation of an alien who committed more than 


one crime. 


Nishimoto v. Nagle, Commissioner of 
Nov. 3, 1930. 


Immigration, etc.; C. C. A. 9, No. 6154, 


Extradition—Affidavit charging offense—Confidence game—Failure to state 


particular facts— 


Affidavits which accompanied a demand by the Governor of Illinois on the. 
.-Governor of Minnesota for the extradition of a person wanted in Illinois for 
obtaining corporate stock by means of a confidence game were sufficient under 
the Federal statute requiring the affidavits to charge the person demanded 
with having committed a crime although the particular facts constituting the 


confidence game were not stated and 


the papers were therefore insufficient 


as a criminal pleading under the laws of Minnesota, since they were sufficient 
under the Illinois statutes and the Federal statute is complied with if the 
required papers show that a criminal charge is pending in the demanding State. 


King, State ex rel. v. Wall, Sheriff; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28268, Nov. 7, 1930. 


Nuisance—Noxious odors—Fumes from galvanizing plant—Necessity— 

Noxious odors from a galvanizing plant causing physical discomfort to persons 
living in the community but not injuring their health or property was held a 
nuisance as to such persons, in the absence of a showing by the owner of 
the plant that the fumes could not be turned into a tall chimney and dis- 


charged high in the air at a reasonable 


expense. 


DeBlois et al. v. Bowers et al.; D. C. Mass.,.No. E-3221, Oct. 30, 1930. 


Nuisance—Noxious odors—Manufacturing community— 


Mere discomfort caused by disagreeable odors and impurities in the atmos- 
phere of a thickly settled manufacturing community is not a nuisance as a 


matter of law, but the question is one 
the particular circumstances. 


of fact to be determined according to 


Avurnorep STATEMENTS ONLY Are PRESENTED Heretn, BetnG 
PustisHen WITHOUT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


Patents for Metal Screw Adjudged ‘* 
Void Due to Abandonment of Rights 


Infringement Action Dismissed Where Appli- 
cation Was Filed More Than Two Years 
After Existence of Public Use 


New York, N. Y. | 
HEYMANN ROSENBERG AND PARKER- | 
[not only by reason of the clear meaning 


KALON CORPORATION 


Vv. 
CaRR FASTENER COMPANY. 
District Court, S. D. New York. | 
Equity No. 44/299. | 
| CLARENCE M. Crews, EpGar M. KITCHIN, | 
EDMUND Quincy Mosss,, Davip L. Po- | 
DELL, AND JACOB PoDELL for plaintiffs; | 
EMERY, BootH, VARNEY & TOWNSEND, | 
PRESTON UPHAM and L, G. MILLER for | 
defendant. 
Opinion of the Court 
Oct. 27, 1930. | 
Bonpy, District Judge.—This suit} 
jarises out of the infringement of all | 


| 


|claims of letters patent Nos. 1299232 and! 
|1411184 and the first claim of patent, 
No. 1465148, issued to the plaintiff, Hey- 
{mann Rosenberg, Apr. 1, 1919, Mar. 28, | 
| 1922, and Aug, 14, 1923, respectively. | 

In 1913, after many unsuccessful at- | 
tempts, Rosenberg succeeded in making} 
,a hard, self-tapping screw having a ta-| 
pering point and the cylindrical body of 
|a conventional wood screw, which served | 
|as a means for anchorage in thin sheet! 
metal and as a means for fastening} 
|metal sheets together. | 

On Oct. 3, 1913, the Parker Supply) 
Company, of which Rosenberg was presi-| 





notice to the applicant personally is re- 
quired to make that section applicable 


of the words used by the legislature, but 
also because*the legislature in that sec- 
tion and in section 4903, both of which 
relate to rejections, expressly provided 
for notice to the applicant, whereas sec- 
tions 4885 and 4897, which relate to no- 
tices of allowance of patents, expressly 
provide for notice to either the applicant 
or his agent. 


There is nothing in the section which 


precludes the application of the general 


principle that notice to an agent with 
reference to a matter within the scope of 
his authority is notice to the principal. 


Rule 31 of the Patent Office Rules of 
Practice provides that upon failure of 
the applicant to prosecute his applica- 
tion within a year after any action 
thereon of which notice shall have been 
duly mailed to him or his agent, the ap- 
plication will be regarded as abandoned, 
unless it shall be shown to the satisfac- 
tion of the Commissioner that the delay 
was unavoidable. 

Though notice of rejection was served 
only on his attorney, Rosenberg repeat- 
edly petitioned to revive his first applica- 
tion, pursuant to section 4694, entirely 
unnecessary proceedings for him to have 
taken if the section did not apply to him. 


dent, began to advertise a screw tapered 
at the point, made of steel properly tem- 
pered and sharply threaded close to the 


DeBlois et al. v. Bowers et al.} D. C. Mass., No. E-2221, Oct. 30, 1930. 


Nuisances—Noxious odors—Business necessity—Burden of proof— 


Rosenberg, by written power of attog- 
jney, authorized his attorney, to who 

the notice of rejection was given, to 
prosecute the application, to make alter- 


jhead. The advertisement stated that by/ations and amendments therein, to re 
| s % 


4 


A property owner has the right to reasonably pure air and it devolves upon 
the person contaminating it to justify his action by showing the business ne- 


cessity for so doing. 


DeBlois et al. v. Bowers et al.; D. C. Mass., No. E-3221, Oct. 30, 1930. 


Injunctions—Nuisance—Noxioas odors—Fumes from galvanizing plant— 
Where noxious fumes and odors from a galvanizing plant caused discomfort 


to some of the 


did not injure their health or property 


ersons living in the community, but at infrequent times, and 


, the emission of the fumes, although 


a nuisance as to such persons, was not ground for an injunction against the 
continued operation of the plant, in view of the disproportionate injury to 
the owner of the plant and to other persons in the community employed therein 
which would be caused by the discontinuance of operation. 


DeBlois et al. v. Bowers et al.; D. C. Mass., No. E-3221, Oct. 30, 1930. 


Insurance—Mutual benefit societies—Reincorporation of association—Issuance of 
new certificate—Acceptance of new certificate by retention of certificate and 


payments— 


Where an Illinois mutual relief association was reincorporated under stat- 


utes providing therefor with no change 


in the name, organization, management 


or relationship between the association and its members, and the new asso- 
ciation sent a member of the old association a new certificate stating that it 
“replaces” the old certificate without calling his attention to a new provision 


therein precluding recovery in case of 


suicide within one year from its date, 


the member did not accept the new certificate and become bound by the new 
provision by retaining the certificate and continuing to pay the assessments, 
since the association could not, by issuing a new certificate, deprive him of 
his rights under the old certificate without his consent. 

York x. Central Illinois Mutual Relief Association; Ill. Sup. Ct., No. 20179, 


Oct. 25, 1930. 


Witnesses—Incriminating testimony—Waiver of immunity under Fifth Amend- 


ment— 


In a prosecution for willful refusal to supply information to a revenue agent 
concerning payments made to other persons in violation of the Revenue Acts 
of 1926 and 1928, in which the defendant admitted that he had been interested 
in the operation of slot machines and that he had made payments to certain 
persons which he had deducted as an expense of his business in the income tax 
returns, and there was evidence from which it could have been inferred that 
the money was paid to certain persons to procure protection from criminal 
prosecution by reason of his illegal enterprises, the defendant by refusing to 
answer questions as to the names of the persons to whom he made the pay- 
ments on the ground that he would incriminate himself under the criminal 
laws of a State, waved the immunity under the Fifth Amendment of the Fed- 
eral Constitution by reason of exposing himself to criminal prosecution under 


the Federal law. 


United States v. Murdock; D. C., S. D. 


Ill., No. Cr. 1680. 


Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 


heading of “Index and Summary—Feder 


Index and 


al and State Court Decisions.” 


Summary 


Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Banks—Insolvency—Stockholder’s 


liability—Liability 


of transferee—Transfer 


without bank commissioner’s consent in violation of order—Subsequent approval— 

The fatt that a transfer of bank stock was made without the bank commis- 
sioner’s consent, in violation of an order requiring such consent, did not relieve 
the purchaser from the double stockholder’s liability where the deputy commis- 


sioner approved the transfer subsequent 


Citizens State Bank of Sabetha, etc., et al. v. Burner, 


Daily, 2784, Nov. 11, 1930, 


thereto and before the bank’s failure.— 
(Kan. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. 


War risk insurance—Liability on policy—Permanent and total disability— 
Estoppel of insured—Representations in applications for reinstatement—lIssu- 


ance of converted policy— 


A tubercular war’ veteran who was unable to work more than 232 days during 
| rights should not suffer loss because of | the eight years following his discharge from military service was permanently and 

totally disabled at the time of his discharge, within the meaning of a war risk 
insurance policy, and his representations, in applications for reinstatement, that 
he was not permanently and totally disabled, and the issuance of a converted 
policy, did not estop his beneficiary from recovering on the original policy where 
the Government frequently examined him and was in a better position to know 
his true condition than the veteran himself.—Quirk, Adminx., ete., v. United 


Stats. 


(D. C., W. D. Pa.)—V U. S. Daily 2784, Nov. 11, 1930. 


Patents 


It is sufficient for Commissioner of Patents to give notice of rejection of appli- 
cation for patent to attorney and not directly to applicant, under section 4894 of 


Patents—Abandonment— 


the Revised Statutes.—Rosenberg et al. v. Carr Fastener Co, 


Ss. D. 


(D. C., 


N. Y.)—V U. S. Daily, 2784, Nov, 11, 1930. 


Patents—Abandonment— 


Patents are invalid when issued on application filed more than two years after 
public use, although prior thereto an application was filed which became aban- 
doned for failure to prosecute before filing of applications for patents in suit.— 


Rosenberg et al. v. Carr Fastener Co, 
Nov. 11, 1930, 


Patents—Self-tapping screw invalid— 


(D. C., 8. D. N. Y.)—V U. S. Daily, 2784, 


Patent 1299232 to Rosenberg for self-tapping screw held invalid; Patent 1411184 
to Rosenberg for self-tapping screw held invalid; Patent 1465148 to Rosenberg 
for self-tapping screw held invalid——Rosenberg et al. v. Carr Fastener Co, 


(D. C., 8. D. N. Y.)—V U.S Daily, 2784, Nov, 11, 1930. 


|respondence was informed of a transfer 


of the stock by the defendant. There was 
evidence to show that the transfer had 
not been formally certified to the bank 
commissioner. Held, that the failure to 
formally certify the transfer of the stock 
did not render the transfer invalid.” 
(Syl.) 

“The statute prohibiting the transfer 
of shares of stock in a failing bank is for 
the protection of creditors, but as be- 
tween the buyer and seller of stock the 
transfer may be binding.” (Bank 
Potter, 100 Kan. 407, syl. paragraph 4 
164 Pac. 149.) 

There was nothing about the require- 
ment or order that could not be waived 
or even revoked, and when waived by the 
officer making it for and on behalf of the 


’ 


fer of stock be made “without the con- 
sent of the bank commissioner.” Consent 
may be given either before or after the 
occurrence. The word “consent” is de- 
fined in 1 Words and Phrases as “the vol- 
untary allowance acceptance of what 
is done or Soanaeul to be done by an- 
other.” (2d ser., page 896.) Webster’s 
‘Dictionary gives as synonymous terms 
“accede, acquiesce, yield, comply, agree, 
' concur.” 

This court distinguished between con- 
|sent and joint consent as required by our 


homestead where the wife six weeks later 

than the husband attempted to ratify and 
‘approve the mortgage given by him, 
{holding such was not joint consent 
| (Howell, Jewett & Co. v. McCrie, 36 Kan. 
636, 14 Pac, 257.) 


it 


| Specifications fully describe the screw 


jtending throughout the length of the 
shank and around the tapered end, the 


|1923. As originally filed the claims were 


| punching a hole slightly smaller than the 
|size screw used the screw would cut a] 
jsharp thread in the metal, securing) 
thereby a hold without injuring the! 
hread. 


|Record of Patents on 


Device Reviewed 


On Nov. 11, 1913, more than two years 
before the filing of any of the applica- 
tions for the patents in suit, Rosenberg 
‘filed an application for a patent. The) 


and the method of its use. They state! 
that his invention relates particularly to! 
|serews for securing sheet metal struc- 
tures together and that a hole is punched, 
|with the end of the’ screw, slightly! 
smaller than the body of the screw, into 
{which the screw is inserted and then 
turned, the screw cutting its own thread 
or acting as a tap as it turns and passes 
through the punched opening. The speci- | 
fications describe the screw as made of} 
steel and properly tempered so that it| 
will readily cut a thread in pipes or 
ducts which are usually made of rela-| 
tively soft materfl such as iron, and) 


|that the shank thereof is straight and | 


the point thereof tapered, the thread ex- | 


tapered end acting to start the threadi 
in the punched opening. Though the} 
specifications fully describe his inven-| 
tion, the claims are limited to a screw! 


with teeth under the head of the screw. 


On Mar. 12, 1914, the Commissioner | 
‘of Patents wrote to Rosenberg’s attor-| 
iney notifying him that this application 
as amended was rejected. | 

Nothing further was done for three 


| years, when, on Jan. 19, 1917, Rosenberg | 


filed an application which resulted in let- 
ters No. 1465148, issued to him Aug. 14, 


limited to a -screw, a portion of the) 
thread of which is cut away forming} 
hardened cutting edges. It was not un-| 


til Mar. 23, 1917, more than four years} 


ceive the patent and to transact all busi- 


ness in the Patent Office connected there- 
with, ° 


Plaintiffs’ Bill Alleging 
Infringement Dismissed 


He did so when Rule 7 of the Patent 
Office had long been in force. It pro- 
vides “When an attorney shall have filed 
his power of attorney, duly executed, the 
correspondence will be held with him.” 

Though there remains some doubt 
whether the legislature intended to re- 
quire notice to the applicant personally, 
I conclude that the intention of the leg- 
islature has not been clearly expressed; 
that under the circumstances the con- 
struction given to the provision by the 
Commissioner of Patents and the con- 


tinued practice -of the office are entitled ° 


to the consideration of the court in con- 
struing the statute, and that the power 
avin under the circumstances jus- 
tified the giving of the notice of rejec- 
tion to the attorney in place of the ap- 
plicant. 

The plaintiffs concede that if the pat- 
ents in question are not entitled to the 
filing date of the original application 
then only claims 7 of patent 1299232 and 
3 and 5 of patent .1411184, covering in- 
ventions made in 1917, can be sustained. 
They contend that in 1917 Rosenberg 
first produced a cylindrical shank stop 
punch which would invariably form a 
cylindrical opening without any flare; 
that was exactly probortioned to receive 
the intended size screw and enabled an 
unskilled person to form quickly in every 
instance a more perfect anchorage than 
could be obtained by the use of a tapered 
punch. The punch has not been pat- 
ented. The specifications and drawings 
of the patents disclose a tapered punch 


There is nothing in any of these claims 
which had not been fully disclosed to an 
ordinarily skilled mechanic in the aban- 
doned application and in the advertise- 
ments. The result is that if the court 


after such screws were in public use and'is correct in its conclusion that the 
on sale and described in advertisements, | plaintiffs are not entitled to the benefit 
that Rosenberg amended the application of the filing date of the original appli- 


}and not a cylindrical shank stop punch. 


|hardened sufficiently for 
{metal such as ordinary soft iron or soft'| 


| 1939, and July 1, 


'and first claimed a hardened screw. | 


Abandonment Relied | 
On by Defendant 


The first claim of the patent issued, 
Aug. 14, 1923, is for “a screw-thread 
fastening having a body and thread sub- | 


| stantially the same in contour as a con-| 


ventional wood screw, the thread being | 
entering into} 
steel substantially without injury to the| 
threads.” The claim did not cover any-| 
thing other than was disclosed in ihe} 
specifications filed by Rosenberg in No- 
vember, 1913, 

On April 16, 1917, Rosenberg filed the | 


| applications which resulted in the re-| 


maining two patents in suit—No. 1299- 
232 for the preferred method of using! 
the screws in finding anchorage in sheet 
metal or in fastening sheets together, | 
and No. 1411184 for the combination or | 


| structure resulting from such use. 


On Apr. 9, 1917, and again on May 24,| 
1919, Rosenberg filed 
petitions to revive the application filed 
Nov. 11, 1913, on the ground that the} 
delay was unavoidable, all of which were 


|denied by the Commissioner. 


Whether or not the claims in suit can 
be sustained depends upon construction | 
of section 4894 of the Revised Statutes. | 
|This section provides that upon the fail- | 
ure of the applicant to prosecute his ap- | 
plication within one year after any ac- | 
tion therein, of which notice shall have} 
‘been given to the applicant, the appli-| 


cation these claims cannot be sustained, 
The bill accordingly is dismissed. 


Journal of the 


Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals 


Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett, and Irvine L, Lenroot. 


Patents 

No. 2292. Lasker v. Hollerith, Continued 
until January session upon stipulation of 
counsel. 

Nos 2553 and°2554. Ex parte William P. 
Bovard. Motion of appellant for extension 
of time for filing briefs denied. 

No. 2689. Ex parte, Ewald E. Tobold. Time 
for filing appellant’s brief extended to 30 
days from this date. 

No. 2749. De Forest v. Vogt et al. Time 
for “ling appellant’s’ brief extended to Jan. 
15, 1931. 

No. 2655. Heger Products Company v. 
Polk Miller *roducts Corporation. Time for 
filing appellee’s brief extended 20 days. 

No. 2527, Kotex Company v. Clarence M. 
McArthur. Permission granted ~ppellant to 
file supplemental brief instanter. 

No. 2531. Rotex Surgical Appliance Com- 
pany v. Kotex Companv. Permission granted 
appellant to file supplemental brief in- 


stanter. 
“Sompany_y, 
Trade mM 


No. 2316. California Cyanide 
American Cyanamid Company. 

for fumigants. Petition of appellee for re- 
hearing denied. 


cation shall be regarded as abandoned| No. 2602. Ex parte Eagtman A. Burrows. 
unless it be shown to the satisfaction of | Refrigerating display apparatus. Petition of 
the Commissioner of Patents that such|the, Solicitor for the Patent Office for re- 
delay was unavoidable, he Se ee & Meitner v. Hannibal 
, .The defendant contends that the notice | ¢, Ford. System of gunfire control. Dis- 
rof the rejection of the 1913 application | miss upon motion of appellant and con- 
| given to Rosenberg’s attorney on Mar.;sent of appellee. 
|12, 1914, was in legal effect notice to| No. 2820, Ex parte Loyd I. Aldrich. Im- 
| Rosenberg and that, nothing further hav-|Provement in spark ignition mechanism for 
|ing been done with reference thereto, the | Comoane oil yerners, Dismissed upon mo- 
application must be regarded ‘as having — one ee varte Charles P. Watson. 
|been abandoned on Mar, 12, 1915; that| art of igniting confined bodies of inflam- 
|the subsequent applications therefore|able gas. Argued by John S. Barker for 
cannot be regarded as continuations eof | appellant, and by Mr. T. A. Hostetler for 
the original application, but constituted | the Patent Office. ; 

‘new and independent proceedings not en-|_ No. 2324. Ex parte Gerhart S. Suppiger, 
titled to the benefit of the filing date Improvement in flavoring tablets. Argued 
of the first application, Nov. 11, 1913, by Mr. Hugh K. Wagner for appellant, an 


|Mr. T. A. Hostetler for the Patent Office. 
and that accordingly the two years’ pub- No. Ses. *Ex meets tenes Jarvis Preble. 


lic use or sale which invalidates a patent! Improvement in apparatus or tool for ap- 
must be reckoned from the date of filing | plying coating. Argued by Mr. C. W. McDer- 
of the later applications. |mott for appellant, and by Mr. Howard 8. 
Miller for the Patent Office. 

No. 2502. California Canneries Co. Vv. 


Notice of Rejection 
| Alleged as Requisite 
The plaintiff contends that his first ap- 


*|constitution in placing a mortgage on a| plication cannot be regarded as aban-| 


doned on Mar, 12, 1915, because no notice 
was given to him personally of the re- 
jection of his application and because he 
had no actual knowledge thereof until 
Mar. 15, 1917. He argues with great 
force that the original application was 


Bear Glace Fruit Co. Trade mark for glace 
fruit. Argued by Mr, Eugene E, Stevens 
for appellant, anJ no appearance for ap- 
| pellee, 

No. 2503. Jantzen Knitting Mills v. West 
Knitting Mills. Trade mark for 
Argued by Mr. Eugene E, 
and by Albert J. 


| Coast 
swimming suits. 
Stevens for appellant, 
Fihe for appellee. 7 

John §S.\ Barker, Felix J, Borlik, Francis 
A. Dickerson, James T, Moffman, Henry Man- 
ning Leigh, Joseph C. Manian, Frank C, Mer- 


' after its termination. If it can be said|act of July 3, 1930, amending section 307' by correspondence Avhen it should have 


public, its temporary existence did not) We think the consent given in the case|not abandoned when he filed the 1917 


that the plaintiff at any time made rep- 


_ te it, inconsistent with his contention now 


that he was totally and permanently dis- 


foie incon directly or indirectly relating 


, 


of the War Veterans Act of 1924. 


or the reasons given plaintiff is en- | 


titled to judgment in the sum of $7,000. 
Let an order be prepared accordingly. 


{been formally certified to him did not 
make the transfer invalid. 

“There was evidence which tended to 
show that the bank commissioner by cor- 


affect the validity of any business trans- 
action during that period. 
It will be further observed that the 
order or requirement was that no trans- 
. 


at bar was all that was necessary to the 

|validity of the transfer and that the 

j ruling of the trial court was correct. 
The judgment is affirmed, 


‘ 


applications, which accordingly may be 
regarded as continuations of the original 
application and entitled to the benefit of 
the original filing date. He argues that 


ritt, Paul R. Nef’, George E. Sartwell, and 
‘George Sipkin, .of Washington, D. C.; 
Charles W. McDermott, of Boston, Massy 
and Henry Willoughby Anderson, of New 


York City, were admitted to practice. 
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AvutHorizen StaremMents ONLY Are PRESENTED HereIn, BEING 
PustisHep WitHout CoMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


Of Interest on Overpayment of Tax 


SYLLABI are 
Closing Agreement Not Invalidated by Fact 
That Taxpaying Corporation Had Been 


Dissolved at. Time of Execution 


Where the taxpayer and Commissiorter | 
entered into a closing agreement, the tax- 
payer could not thereafter recover inter- 
est on an overpayment it had made for 
the period covered by the agreement, the 
Court of Claims has held. The plain 
object of the agreement was finally to 
settle all questions relating to the liabil- 
ity of the taxpayer or the Government in| 
respect of the period covered and to pre-| 
vent the reopening of any question except 
on the ground of fraud or material mis- 
representation of fact, the opinion de-| 
clared. 

The fact that the corporation had been 
dissolved at the time the agreement was 
executed did ‘not render it invalid; since 


of the agreement by the corporation. 
Furthermore, the president of the corpo- | 
ration who signed the agreement on be- 
half of the corporation and who was him- 
self a director, and the other directors of 
the corporation, who by resolution had 
authorized the execution of the agree- 
ment, were trustees in dissolution of the 
corporation and had full knowledge of | 





what had kcen done, | 

They took no steps to notify the com- | 
missioner of the dissolution or to recall 
the agreement. As trustees they had 
authority under the statute to execute | 
such an agreement. Their silence in ob- | 
jecting to the signing of the agreement 
by the commissioner, and the approval 





the directors who authorized the execu- 
tion were trustees in bankruptcy under 
the New York law, the court ruled. 


Parish & BINGHAM CorpP. ET AL. 
Vs 
UNITED STATES. 
Court of Claims of the United States. | 
No, J-445. 


Henry M. Ward and Harry A. FELLOWS | 
(THos. P. LITTLEPAGE and J. C. LITTLE | 


on the brief) for plaintiffs; CHARLES 

R. PottarD and CHARLES B. RUuGG 

(CHaRLES F. KINCHELOE and J. S. 

FRANKLIN on the brief) for defendant. 

Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 3, 1390 

LITTLETON, Judge, delivered the opinion 

f the court: 

Plaintiffs claim interest of $10,186.04 | 
on the overpayment of $51,635.60 for 
1918 credited against an additional as- | 
sessment made Mar. 19, 1923, for 1917 
from the date of the overpayment, Dec. 
17, 1919, to the date of the additional | 
assessment, a period of three years, three 


ifrom now attacking its validity. 
|corporation law of New York continued 


| poration. 


| was t. accomplish that result and author- 


|the agreement by the commissioner, he 


|notified the corporation- that the agree- 
{ment had been executed; that it closed 


thereof by the Secretary, precludes them 
The 


the corporation and gave its directors 
b-oad authority, as trustees, finally to 
wind up ané settle the affairs of the cor- 


The very purnose of this agreement 


ity to execute it was clearly within the 
terms of the statute. Moreover, it ap- 
pears that on Oct. 8, 1926, which was a 
reasonable time after the execution of 


the case and that it could not be re- 
opened. 

We are of opinion that the matter of 
interest was included within the terms of | 
the agreement. The term “determina- 
tion” used in section 1106(b) of the 
Revenue Act of 1926 comprehends every- 
thing concerning which the commissioner | 
is required to make a determination in | 
fixing the amount of the liability of the} 








months, and two days. They also claim 
interest upon this amount at 6 per cent 


taxpayer to the Government for the tax, | 
penalty, interest, additional amount or | 


from Mar. 19, 1928, to the date specified | additions to the tax, or the liability of | 
in section 615(a) of the Revenue Act of | the Government to the taxpayer for the! 
1928. The claim for interest is based on| refund or abatement of tax, penalty, | 
section 1019 of the Revenue Act of 1924. | additional amount or additions to the tax, | 
Parish & Bingham Company, prior to!arnd the allowance and payment of in- | 
its dissolution on June 10, 1926, executed | terest. 
a closing agreement authorized by sec- | 
tion 1106(b) of the Revenue Act of 1926, | . | 
and on June 7, 1926, forwarded the same | Settlement Named 
to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue,| The plain purpose of section 1106(b) 
together with a certified copy of the reso- | was finally to settle all questions relat- 
lution of the board of directors authoriz- | ing to the liability of the taxpayer or the | 
ing the execution of the agreement, as|Government in respect of the period cov- 
instructed by the commissioner in his| ered by the agreement and to prevent the | 
letter to the corporation of May 20, 1926,| reopening of any question entering into | 
The closing agreement was signed by the|the commissioner’s determination for | 
commissioner on June 21 and was ap-/such period except on the ground of! 
proved by the Secretary of the Treasury |fraud, malfeasance, or material misrep- 
on June 29, 1926. On Oct. 8, 1926, the! resentation of fact affecting such deter- | 
commissioner informed the corporation | mination. None of these exceptions exists | 
that the agreement closed the case and: in this case. 
that it could not be reopened. Ly Maggs yo is ene by law) 
; | with the duty of allowing and paying in- | 
Closing Agreement : | terest upon a credit, and this was a part 
Claimed to Be Invalid lof his determination which — section 
With respect to the closing agreement, |1106(b) includes and which was finally | 
it is insisted on behalf of plaintiffs, first,; settled by the closing agreement, and | 
that the settlement agreement is void|prior to the execution thereof he had 
because it was signed by the commis-| made such a determination. 
sioner and approved by the Secretary of! When a closing agreement is entered 
the Treasury after_the corporation had | into between.the taxpayer and the com- 
been dissolved; secondly, that if the | missioner under section 1106(b) it must, 
agreement is valid, it does not affect the} of necessity, embrace every element of | 
plaintiffs’ right to recover interest be-|the commissioner’s determination, other- | 
cause it relates only to the tax and the | wise it is not an agreement under that | 
right to interest exists independently of | section, and, when so entered into, it is| 
the tax. | final and conclusive as to all questions | 
It is insisted that section 1106(b) does | with respect to which the commissioner 
not authorize either the liability of the | has made a determination or as to which 


Requirements for a. 


faxpayer to pay interest or his right to|he is by law required to make a determi- 


9 


¢ 


recover interest, as the case may be, to|nation. The parties have no authority | 
be conclusively settled by agreement; | under the statute to limit the agreement | 
that all that is to be settled is the “de-|to any particular feature of the determi- 
termination and assessment” of the prin-| nation made. To hold otherwise would so | 
cipal amount of the tax; that when an|restrict the meaning of the language of | 
agreement has been made the commis-/the section as to make it of little effect 
sioner is deprived of power to make any | and would defeat the purpose which the | 
further assessment and to determine any | section plainly sought to accomplish. The 
overassessment, but the taxpayer is not | provisions of the statute that if a “tax- 
precluded from suing to recover an item/ payer has paid in whole any tax or pen- | 
not covered by or within the scope of the|alty, or has accepted any abatement, 
agreement. leredit, or refund based on such determi- | 
The defendant takes the position that nation,” and an agreement is entered ihto, 
the closing agreement is valid; that the | must be interpreted not as a ‘imitation 
matter of interest was included within it, }on that which is to be included in the de- 
and that by the statute plaintiffs are pre- | termination, that is to be made final and | 
cluded from maintaining this suit; that, | conclusive, but rather as a specification | 
irrespective of the settlement agreement, |of that which the taxpayer must do to| 
the plaintiffs are not entitled to recover |become entitled to make the closing 
interest on the overpayment fora period | agreement. 
of time during which plaintiff corporation The closing agreement precludes re- | 
owed the United States an equal amount} covery and the court is without author- 
of tax upon which it insisted the Govern-|ity to annul or modify it. Cf. The 
ment had a right to demand interest. |Bankers Reserve Life Co. v. United! 
We are of opinion, first, that the clos-| States and Wisconsin National Life In- | 
ing agreement is valid and, secondly, that | surance Co, v. United States, decided by 


| 
| 


the matter of the allowance of interest on | 
the credit was a part of the commis- 
sioner’s determination for 1917 and 1918 
within the meaning of the term “determi- , 
nation” used in section 1106(b) of the 
statute which was made final and conclu- | 
sive by the agreement, and that under | 
the statute plaintiffs are precluded from | 
maintaining this suit. | 


State Law as to ' 


Dissolution Quoted | 

Article 2, section 35, of the General | 
Corporation Law of New York provides | 
as follows: . | 

Directors as Trustees in Case of Dissolu- | 
tion.—Upon the dissolution of any corpora- | 
tion, its directors, unless other persons | 
sh@\\ be designated by law, or by a court of | 
competent jurisdiction shall be the trustees | 
for its creditors, stockholders, or members, 
and shall have full power to settle its af- 
fairs, collect and pay its dutstanding debts, 
and distribute to the persons entited thereto 
the assets remaining after payment of debts | 
and necessary expenses, 

Such trustees shall have power in the| 
corporate name to transfer and convey its 
property and may sue and be sued in such 
name, They shail jointly and severally be 
accountable to its ereditors, stockholders or 
members for the property which shall come 
into their possession, | 

Article 10, section 105, paragraph 8, of | 
the Stock Corporation Law of New York | 
provides that “Such corporation shall | 
continue for the purpose of paying, satis- 
fying, and discharging any existing lia- | 
bilities or obligations, collecting and dis- | 
tributing its assets and doing all other 
acts required to adjust and wind up its 
business and affairs, and may sue and be 
sued in its corporate name.” | 

Under the last-mentioned section the} 
corporation continued and is still in exist- 
ence for the purpose of paying, satisfy- | 
ing, and discharging its liabilities or obli- 
gations, cojlecting its assets, and doing 
all other acts required in adjusting and 
winding un its affairs, and for the pur- 
pose of suing and being sued in its corpo- 
rate name. The execution of the agree- 
ment in question was to satisfy and dis- 
charge any existing liability of the cor-| 
poration and was an act incidént to ad- 
justing and winding up the business af- | 
fairs of the corporation, 

The authority of the corporation with 
respect to the agreement did not end 
upon dissolution on June 10 and the dis- 
so!ution did not invalidate the execution 





|of B. Altman & Co. v. 


| 921, act of 19 


|await decision in Suit 3250 pending in 


this court June 16, 19380. | 

Even if plaintiffs were entitled to main- | 
tain this suit there are other reasons | 
why they are not entitled to recover the | 
entire amount claimed but it is unneces- | 
sary to discuss these matters. | 

The petition must be dismissed, and it | 
is so ordered. 

WILLIAMS, J.; GREEN, J.; and Booru, | 
C. J., concur, | 
WHALEY, J., did not hear this case and 
took no part in the decision thereof. 


es | 


Tariff Rate Established | 
For Cotton Golf Bags 


New York, Nov. 10.—The Customs 
Court following a rehearing in the case | 
The United States | 
(Protest 199290-G-17155-25) has again| 
ruled that cotton golf bags are not} 
dutiable as manufactures in chief value} 
of cotton, not specially provided, at 40 
per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
22, but rather at the rate 
of 30 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 1402, act of 1922, as equipment 
used with golf balls in an outdoor; game 


|; or sport. 


The issue was decided some time ago} 
in favor of the importers. A rehearing | 
was requested by the Government and 
the case continued several 


times to| 
the Court of Customs and Patent ‘Ap- | 
peals, in Washington, involving the | 
same kind of merchandise. This “suit 
was decided in United States v. Wimbar, 
Inc., 17 C. C. P. A. 257, T. D. 48676, in| 


| which that court affirmed the decision 


of the lower court published as T. 
48394 (55 Treas, Dec. 779). 


D. Nov. 
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Closing agreement—Scope of agreement—Interest—1926 act— 

Closing agreement held to preclude taxpayers from recovering interest on an 
overpayment; a closing agreement comprehends everything concerning which the 
Commissioner is required to make a determination in fixing the amount of the 
liability of the taxpayer to the Government for the tax, penalty, interest, addi- 
tional amount or additions to tax, or the liability of the Government to the tax- 
payer for the refund or abatement of a tax, penalty, additional ‘amount or addi- 
tions to the tax, and the allowance and payment of interest.—Parish & Bingham 


Corp, v. U.S. (Ct. Cl. U. S.)—V U.S. 


Daily, 2785, Nov. 11, 1930. 


Closing agreement—Dissolved corporation—Right to execute— 

Closing agreement held valid when signed by the president of a dissolved New 
York corporation under authority of a resolution by the other directors who, 
under the New York law, were trustees in dissolution, had full knowledge of what 
had been done and took no steps to notify the Commissioner of the dissolution or 


to recall the agreement.—Parish & Bingham Corp. v..U. S. 


V U.S. Daily, 2785, Nov. 11, 1930. 


Dividends—Stock and cash dividends— 
A corporation declared an 8 per cent 


(Ct. Cl. U. S.)— 


dividend, but did not have sufficient cash 


or surplus to pay such dividend to the majority stockholders who had agreed that 
they would endorse their dividend checks to the corporation for additional stock; 
held that the dividend was ‘a stock, and not a cash dividend, and that a stock- 
holder who had erroneously included the amount of his check as income was 


entitled to a refund.—lIrving v. U. S. 
Nov. 11, 1930. 


(Ct. Cl. U. S.)—V U. S. Daily, 2785, 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Nov. 10 


Oregon Brass Works, Docket No. 10949. 

Special assessment allowed. 

J. N. Pharr & Sons, Ltd., Docket No. 
14948. 

During the taxable year _peti- 
tioner entered into numerous con- 
tracts for the sale of fixed quanti- 
ties of sugar at specified prices, 
and, in the same year, breached 
them and sold the sugar at a higher 
price, returning the profit as in- 
come for that year. Suits for dam- 
ages were brought, some in the tax- 
able year and some thereafter, and 
all were later compromised or re- 
sulted in judgment on the basis of a 
specified price per pound. The pe- 
titioner kept its books on the ac- 
crual basis, but, during the taxable 
year, it did not admit liability, nor 
did it accrue any liability on its 
books, or set up as an accrual on its 
return any part of the amount of 
damages ultimately paid or recog- 
nized. Held: 

(1) The amount of damages ulti- 
mately paid or recognized was not 
deductible from gross income of the 
taxable year. Lucas v. American 
Code Co., 280 U. S. 445. 

(2) A contention that the dam- 
ages ultimately paid or recognized 
represent cost of sugar sold in the 
taxable year and the profit from 
such sale and such cost must go 
hand in hand in determining gross 
income, was without merit, since the 
possible damages for breach of the 
several contracts can not be treated 
as cost of goods sold by new and 
different contracts with other buy- 
ers, even where the metive of the 
breach was new and better sales. 

Alfred T. Davison, Docket Nos. 40749, 
47723. 
1. Contributions to an incorpo- 


Ohio Amends Constitution 
On Return of Certain Taxes 


. State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Noy. 10. 


Under the constitutional amendment 
approved Nov. 4, the money derived 
from inheritance and income taxes may 
be returned to counties and school dis- 


tricts as well as to cities, villages and} 


townships. 
The amendment makes Article XII, 


section 9, of the State Constitution read | 


as follows: 
“Not less than 50 per cent of the in- 


come and inheritance taxes that may be} 
collected by the State shall be returned | 
to the county, school district, city, vil-} 


lage, or township in which said income 
or inheritance tax originates, or to any 
of the same, as may be provided by 
law.” 


The old article provided for the re-| 


turn of these taxes to cities, villages 
and townships only. 

According to preliminary reports by 
Governor Cooper’s taxation committee, 
the advisability of imposing a State 
income tax is under consideration. 


Ohio Governor Requests 
Meeting of Tax Committee 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Nov. 10. 


Governor Myers Y. Cooper has called | 


a meeting of his entire committee on 
taxation composed of 160. members for 
Nov. 12. 
the Governor’s office, it is expected that 
the committee will make its report in 
time for the Governor to make use of 


its -suggestions in his message to the; 
State Legislature which convenes Jan. 5. | 


“I understand that two of the most) 


important reports of the committee on 
research, headed by Dr. Spurgeon Bell, 
Director of the Bureau of Business Re- 
search of the Ohio State University, are 
practically completed,” the Governor 
said. “I wish to talk the situation over 
with the Committee on Taxation and see 
what can be done to expedite action now 
that the facts are available.” 


Date Set for Hearing 
On Taxation of Mines 


Questions Under 1928 Law to 
Be Considered December 9 


The Joint Committee on Internal Rev- 
enue Taxation will hold a hearing on 
Dec. 9 to consider mining depletion ques- 
tions under the revenue law of 1928, it 
was announced by the Committee on 
10. 


The chairman of. the Joint Gommit- 


rated literary society, organized for 
the “intellectual and moral improve- 
ment of its members,” held not de- 
ductible under section 214(a) (10) 
(B), Revenue Acis of 1924 and 1926, 
on the ground that the moral and 
intellectual improvement of __ its 
members was derived not only from 
literary and educational activities, 
but also by their living and eating 
together and otherwise enjoying so- 
cial intercourse, and the contribu- 
tions more importantly affect the 
social and living aspects of a fra- 
ternity’ (not per se within the stat 
ute), whose members automatically 


( 
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Refund Allowed Study on Child Health Expected 


Taxpayer Due to 
Stock Dividend 


‘Erroneous Report of Distri-; 
bution in Income Tax Re-| 


| port Held Under Facts to 
| Justify Recovery 


| 

| A taxpayer who reported a stock divi- 
|dend in his income tax feturn was en- 
|titled to a refund, the Court of Claims 
|has held. 

| The corporation did not have sufficient 


|funds to pay the dividend and the major- | 


\ity stockholders had -agreed to endorse 
their dividend checks to the corporation 
\for additional stock. 


|dend, as contended by the Government, 
\the opinion ruléd. 


SAMUEL LLoyp IRVING 
Vv. 
| UNITED STATES. 
Court of Claims of the United States. 
| No. J-288. 
|JOHN C. KRAMER (SPEER & Woops on 
| the brief) for plaintiff; CHARLES B. 
| Ruee and RALPH C. WILLIAMSON for 
defendant. 
Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 3, 1930. 
LITTLETON, Judge, delivered the opin- 
ion of the court: 
The question in this case is whether 
the dividend of $15,100, 


or a stock dividend. We are of opinion 


upon the facts that it was a stock divi- | 


dend. 


The facts in this case bring it within | 
|the principle announced in United States | 


v. Mellon, 279 Fed. 910, affirmed 281 


Fed. 645, and United States v. Davison, | 


1 Fed. (2d) 465. 
The Irving Worsted Company did not 
have sufficient cash or surplus to pay the 


Such a dividend | 
| was a stock dividend, and not a cash divi- | 


representing | 
plaintiff’s proportion of an 8 per cent} 
dividend declared by the Irving Worsted | 
Company on Dec. 30, 1922, was a cash! 


became members of the society and 
whose financial operations were in- 
terwoven with those of the society, 
than the literary aspects of the 
society. 

_2. An amount paid for the as- 
signment of a lease containing an 
option to purchase the leased prop- 
erty may not be amortized by the 
assignee out of the rent received 
from his subtenant, where,the prin- 
cipal object of the assignee was to 
acquire the option and the evidence 
affords no basis upon which the 
price paid for the assignment may 
be apportioned between the rights 
as lessee and the rights as owner 
of the option. 

3. Nor may the price so paid be 
treated as cost of depreciable prop- 
erty ee by ~~ assignor, 
since the assignee, as lessee, was : i 
not the owner of such property. jo wena, did not change the situa- 
|Glenn M. Harrington, Lester W. Mac-| : 
Donald, Docket Nos. 27681, 30283, 
45048, 44664, 27672, 30284, 45047, 
44665. 

1. The partnership relation is not 
shown by the evidence to have ex- 
isted among the petitioners and 
their Wives during the years 1922, 
1923, and the period Jan. 1 to Apr. 
30, 1924. 

2. The petitioners and their wives 
} were equal partners in the firm of 

MacDonald & Harrington from May 

1 to Dec. 31, 1924, and during the 

years 1925 and 1926. 

Thomas C. Kierulff, Docket No. 29006. 

The petitioner did not realize any 

taxable income from the transaction 
involved herein. 


. 


holders. Cf. Henry Vogt Machine Com- 
pany v. United States, 39 Fed. (2d) 986. 
It had already borrowed almost to the 
limit of its credit, and there was a defi- 
nite binding agreement by the majority 
stockholders, of which the plaintiff was 
one, with the corporation, through its 
board of directors, that they would re- 
ceive stock for their proportion of divi- 
dend. All of these stockholders made 
this agreement with the directors before 
the dividend was declared. 

Prior to the declaration of the divi- 
dend, and in view of this agreement, the 
stock of the corporation was increased 
to permit of the payment of the dividend 
in stock, and it was so paid. The for- 
mality of issuing checks, for the pay- 


the endorsement thereof by the plaintiff 


dend to these stockholders should be 
paid in cash, and they could not have 
enforced such payment. The decision 
of the United States Board of Tax Ap- 
peals in Hunt v. Commissioner, 5 B. T. 
A. 356, is not in point. In that case the 
stockholders merely agreed among them- 
selves that they would take stock, and 
presumably the corporation had suffi- 
cient funds with which to pay the cash 
dividend. 

Plaintiff is entitled to recover. Judg- 
ment will be entered in his favor for 
$2,274.03, with interest. 


| WILLIAMS, Judge; GREEN, Judge; and 
| Boot, Chief Justice, concur. 


and took no part in the decision thereof. 


New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in foreign 
languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


and occasions. 
1930. 
Hamilton, Anthony. 
Gramont. New 
Quennell, 392 p. 


Birkenhead, Frederick E. Smith, 1st earl of. 
The world in 2030 A, D., illus. 215 p. 
N. Y., Brewer and Warren, 1930. 30-24618 

Bruere, Mrs. Martha 8S. (Bensley). Sparky- 
for-short. 85 p., illus. N. Y., Coward- 

| MeCann, 1930. 30-24635 | 

| Foster, Walter R. M. Fun-sketching. 88 p., 

| illus. N. Y¥., Maemillan, 1930. 30-24582 | 

|Gordon, Samuel D. Quiet talks on Bible! 

| story. 224 p. N. Y., Revell, 1930. 

$0-24528 | 

| Hallock, Gerard B. Prayers for special days 


192 p. N. Y., R. R. Smith, 

30-24526 

Memoirs of Comte de 

translation by Peter 
N. Y., Dutton, 1930. 

30-24619 

Huffman, Eugene H. “Now I am civilied,” 

illus. 208 p. Los Angeles, Wetzel pub. 

co., 1930. 


| 





270 p. N. Y., R. R. Smith, 1930. 30-24527 
| Monelli, Paolo. Toes up; adventures of 


8 per cent dividend to the majority stock- | 


ment of which there was no fund, and) 


and the stockholders who were parties to | 


It was never intended that the divi-| 


It is so ordered. | 


WHALEY, Judge, did not hear this case | 


30-24532 | 
Kirkland, Winifred M. The road to faith. | 


According to a statement from | 


|tee, Representative W. C. Hawley (Rep.), 


Ruling Asked on Tax 


Refunds in Oregon 


|Effect of State Court Devision 
On Intangibles Act Questioned 


State of Oregon: 
Salem, Nov. 10. 


-The State Tax Commission has asked 
|the Attorney General for rulings in re- 
| gard to refunds under the intangible tax 
| which was recently declared unconstitu- 
|tional by the Oregon Supreme Court. 


|The resolutions of the Commission fol- 
low in full text: 

Whereas, there is doubt in the minds 
|of the public and State officials gen- 
erally as to the matter of refunds un- 
| der the Intangibles Act recently declared 
|invalid by the Supreme Court, 

Be it resolved by the Tax Commis- 
sion that the secretary be instructed to 
request the Attorney General to give an 
opinion as to whether refunds can be 
made by any of the present State officials 
|and, if so, by whom, and, if not, what 
| legal ao are required in order to au- 
| thorize the making of refunds. 


| 


| Whereas, section 15 of the Intangibles 
Act authorized the Tax Commission to 
make refunds, 

| And, whereas, pursuant to the ‘au- 
thority granted therein the Tax Com- 
;mission has heretofore made numerous 
|refunds under said law, 





Case on City Poll Tax 
Denied Review in Alabama 


State of Alabama: 

Montgomery, Novy, 10, 
The Alabama Supreme Court has re- ! 
fused a rehearing in the case holding 
that a city may impose a poll tax on| 
male citizens between the ages of 21 and | 
60, The case is entitled City of Mobile | 
v. Collins and review was sought of the! 
decision of the Alabama Court of Ap- 
peals holding the Mobile ordinance con- 

stitutional, 


|of Salem Oreg., In a telegram to L. H. And, whereas, doubt has arisen as to 


| Parker, chief of staff in charge of the | Whether further refunds can be made in' 


arrangements be made for the hearing. 
Mr. Parker in an oral statement said: 

“The hearing was requested by repre- 
sentatives of the mining industry last 
June; It is understood that there is some 
dissatisfaction with the present deple- 
tion conditions of the Revenue Act with 
respect to the distribution of present 
allowances and tHe object sought in the 
hearing is to secure equity and sim- 
plicity in these terms by new methods 
of determination.” 


| Committee’s investigations, directed that | View of the recent decision of the Su- 


|preme Court; . 

Be it resolved by the Tax Commission 
; that the Secretary be instructed to re- 
;quest an opinion ef the Atterney Gen- 
|eral as to whether or not the Supreme 
| Court in declaring this law invalid, also 
| repealed the section of the intangibles 
‘law authorizing the Tax Commission to 
make refunds, or whether said section 
}continues in effect for the purpose of 
| making refunds and winding up the ad- 
ministration of the law. 
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Harcourt, 1930. 30-24615 
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ton, 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 

N. C.--Ceremonies attending Presentation 
and unveiling of N. C. memorial on Bat- 
tlefield of Gettysburg, Wed., July 3, 1929. 


Mich,.—May Festival of Univ. of Mich; 31st | Navy Directory, Oct. 1, 1930. 


Ann. Festival, 1924; 32d, 1925; 35th, 1928; 
| 86th, 1929; 37th, 1930. 


To Reduce Disease and 


Data Gathered by 1,200 


ference, Mr. 


| ' . 
Unnecessary deaths and suffering 


of children will be materially re- 
duced through the efforts of the 
White House Conference on Child 

Health, the Secretary of the Interior, 

Ray Lyman Wilbur, said in a radio 
| address Nov. 8. 

Data gathered by 1,200 experts on 

| the care of children will be presented 
to the public as a result of the con- 
ference, he declared. (Publication 
of the full text of his address began 
in the issue of Nov. 10.) The ad- 
dress concludes as follows: 

President Hoover calléd another White 
House conference for children, The White 
House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection, and the keynote of this con- 
ference is conservation—conservation of 
our human vitality at the source—in the 
life of our children. 

First in order to conserve we must 
know. We are beginning to amass much 
knowledge on the actual waste of child 
life, our most vital and precious human 
asset. Through the application of pre- 
ventive measures diseases which once 
took heavy toll among children, such as| 
diphtheria, typhoid fever, smallpox and| 
malaria, have been forced down and | 
|those that remain at the top of the| 
mortality list are diseases which we have 
not yet learned to control. We are just 
at the threshold of such knowledge. 


Children’s Diseases Now 
Being Prevented 


We are beginning. to understand some 
of the things. in a. child’s nature, or in 
| his environment, or in his parent’s way 
}of dealing. with him—too. much spank- 
ing, too much putting in dark closets, 
too many. don’ts—that cause a youngster 
to grow up mentally warped, a ne’er- 
do-well and a malcontent. 

We are finding out that the same 
method of education for all types of 
children is just as far from sound as 
putting the same kind and size of clothes 
on all children just because they are 
the same age. There are bound to be 
misfits. 

Not only must our children have the 
|advantages of education and training of 
|a character that will fit them to meet 
~ problem, and be protected from the 
|ravages of communicable diseases, but 
| they must be given such opportunity for 
{economic advancement as their physical 
and mental capacities entitle them to. 


| 


jOne of the greatest handicaps to the! 


advancement of the race is poverty. Take, 


for illustration, the case of Porto Rico. | 


There, against a background of age- 
old poverty for the majority of rural 


mental burden of the anemia-producing 
|diseases, malaria and hookworm. These 
diseases devitalize children who are al- 
ready wretched through poverty. There, 
as well as here in the States, is the chal- 
lenge to see to it that all children under 
the American flag have the opportunity 
for physical, mental, and social well- 
being, - 


Effects of Cramped 


Living Questioned 

We know much that is not put to 
common use. We have done a lot of 
changing in our ways of living in this 
great country of ours, and every time 
we change things we affect the lives of 
children. We’ve contracted our living 
space—from prairies and plains and 
plantations and farms to city lots with 
| bandbox houses, and squeezed from band- 
box houses to pillbox apartments. Chil- 
dren need space. What’s happening to 
them in this cramping? 

Home-made entertainment: the spell- 
ing bee and the church social, candy 
pulls, and. charades, hay rides and all 
the things most of us grew up with— 
homely, unsophisticated, if you will, but 
calling something out of ourselves— 
initiative, give and take—have given 
| way to the ready-made: the movie and 
| the motor, yes, and the radio, the same 
as our home-made clothes now are 
mostly store-bought. 
something to children. Isn’t it time, 
asked the President, that somebody finds 
out the why and the what and the how 
of these things that concérn us_ so 
deeply, more deeply even than we know? 


gathered in Washington in July, 1929— 
experts interested in the training, pro- 


tection, education, physical and mental | 


care and study of children. 
Nation-wide Study 


Has Been Made 


They charted paths of procedure. But 
the original group was not enough. The 
job was too big. Others were called in 
until 1,200 were at work—1,200 actual 
committee members, working all over 
this country like & hive of bees, gather- 
ing the honey of knowledge—some of 
them in scientific laboratories, some in 
schoolrooms, some in the human labora- 
tories of the home. 

They have knocked on front and back 
doors, in cities, small towns, far off in 
rural districts, asked questions, questions 
that mothers felt no one else in the world 
could possibly be interested in. But 
someone else was, right here in Wash- 
ington: “How much milk the three-or 
four-year-old drinks, does he feed him- 
self, has he been examined by the doc- 
tor, how often is he spanked.” All of 
these questions and the answers pieced 
together are making up a picture of 
Anerican chfldhood—a physical picture, 
a mental, and social, and we hope, in 
some measure a spiritual picture. 

It was one of the wisest of philoso- 
phers who said, “Know thyself.” We 
haven’t known, ourselves here in Amer- 
ica. Things have happened too fast to 
make that possible. The White House 
| Conference is going to make self-knowl- 
|edge, knowledge of ourselves, our na- 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents deseribed under this heading 


sented to Public by 


people, is the additional physical and| 


And that’s doing | 


The first call to lay the groundwork | 
of the conference was to 27 experts, who | 


Suffering 


Specialists Will Be Prey 
White House Con- — 
Wilbur Says 


,tional life as reflected in our children, 
|more nearly possible than -it has ever 
| been before. 

| This conference is one of the most 
|thrilling things that has ever happened 
in this country. The conference begins 
| Wednesday, Nov. 19, and lasts through 
| Saturday, Nov. 22. It will not be an open 
conference—that is, it is by invitation, 
since it is for final discussion of the year 
of work of the expert bees—a straining 
out of the honey. But it will be, in a 
sense, the people’s conference in that 
there will be a national hook-up for the 
President’s speech on the opening night 
of the conference. 


|Conference Studies Child 
|Health and Education 


Now let me tell you a little about 
how this conference has gone to work: 
_There was in the first place the plans 
ning committee. Just laying the ground- 
work for such a conference was a big 
job in itself—you know how hard it is 
to understood one child or make him 
stand still long enough to find out 
something about him. 

Imagine trying to get a line on 465,- 
000,000. There’s their health, how they 
grow, what influences their health and 
their growth. So one section—Section 
I—was given over to the medical serv- 
| ice—with three committees composed of 
medical men and women and other scien- 
|tists divided into innumerable subcom- 
|mittees and sub-subcommittees, 
| There was their health protection from 
\the angle of the community, how they © 
are protected against communicable 
disease, how the sanitation~ of their - 
|communities is looked after, how the 
}milk they drink is produced and con- 
itrolled. That formed Section II. 

There was education and training in 
the home, in the school, and through 
various outside agencies. This takes in 
a very wide range of subjects and 
touches children of all ages. It studies 
the kind of home the child lives in, and 
‘what is happening to that home, how 
his home life is affected by industry, 
what hom® activities are passing over 
into the community, what recreation fa- 
cilities are provided for him, what kind 
of amusements, what needs the youth 
organizations fill in his life. Section 
III was devoted to these subjects under 
the general heading of Education and 
Training. 

And section IV to the big subject of 
the Handicapped—the Physically, Men- 
tally and Socially Handicapped, includ- 
ing the dependent, and neglected and 
|the delinquent, not only how to main- 
tain and protect the handicapped, but 
a study of the causes of handicaps. 


Findings of Conference 
Will Be Given to Public 


When I say that the committees com- 
posing these four sections were made up 
of 1,200 members, that means members 
| of official committees. Besides that there 
have been unnumbered committees not 
registered, with literally hundreds of 
thousands of workers scattered all over 
| this country. It has been; it is, in every 
sense of the word, a people’s conference, 
and the findings of the experts will re- 
turn to the people of the Nation, will 
filter out all over this country, we hope; 
in the next few years until little by lit- 
tle those appalling figures of unneces- 
|sary deaths, of need:ess accidents, of 
imental misfits, unnecessary poverty, of 
| se square pegs that industry has to try 
ito fit into round holes, will little by lit- 
jtle begin to diminish and disappear. 
| _ Parents will begin to understand their 
children better, be better trained for 
their jobs because the scientific knowl- 
edge and fruits of experiments which 
| have been locked up in laboratories and 
a indexes will be made widely avail- 
able. 
| . Practically. all that we know 
| children from all the angles that Ry 
assemble it will be brought together and 
put through a sieve in this big confer- 
ence. It will be sifted, sorted, and given 
back to those who have the practical, 
everyday dealing with children, mothers, 
| fathers, teachers, doctors, nurses, 
dentists, play leaders, scout captains, 
camp counsellors—all up and down the 
ine. 

But how much good the sifting does, 
|how far we can go in these next few 
|years to make the results of this con- 
ference tell in the betterment of chil- 
idren will depend upon how eager the 
| average parent of the average child in 
this country is to use the knowledge 
once jit is tapped. 
, Y ou can sit in a dark room with the 
Juice in the wires, but if you dont’ turn 
on the switch the light won’t do you any 
good. 

We are hoping that this conference in 
Washington will be just a beginning, 
That the real conference will be the 
meetings stimulated by the interest of 
those who come to the conference and 
return, inspired, to their home States 
and communities. 


Delegates From All Parts 
Of Country Will Attend 


Several thousand invitations have been 
sent out by the President for the confers 
ence. I wish at this minute you could 
|see the desk in the Department of the 
Interior on which the acceptances are pil- 
ing up. They are from presidents of the 
great universities of this country, from 
Cabinet secretaries. from the heads of 
Government Departments, of the great 
social organizations, leaders of the lay 
organizations, ministers, doctors, editors 
of magazines, of newspapers, writers} 
and there are rural field workers of the 
| Department of Agriculture, simple par- 
ents who have given themselves to some 
phase of service for children, district 
' nurses. 

' One woman is coming from a little 
town out in Colorado, nearly 400 mi 

|from Denver, where the nearest noaiial 
jis located. Her work is rounding ¥ 

\crippled children and others in need B 
help and taking them to Denver to be 
|treated. She writes that “I have noth 
|ing to offer to a great gathering of exe 
perts”—we feel differently about that 


ad 





are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 


sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- | “but I’m coming just the same,” 


| sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 
Timber Growing and Logging and Turpen- 
tining Practices in Southern Pine Re- 
gion-—Technical Bull. No, 204, Oct., 1930, 
Price, 30 cents. Agr. 30-1248 
roduction of Explosives in U. S.,..During 
Cal. Yr. 1929-—Technical Paper 478, Bur. 
of Mines, U. S, Dept. of Commerce. 
Price, 10 cents. (14-30127) 
Bur. of Nav- 
Subscription 


P 


igation, U. S. Navy Dept. 
price, 75 cents a year. 


| 


Another is a district nurse who writes 
| from Montana, with a note of humility: 
|“I aa coming to the meeting to listen 
and to learn.” r 
| All this bespeavs an interest in the 
welfare of children that is mounting 2 
/mounting in this country until it is like 

|a passion. We hope, in all humility, ¢ wy 
in the conference to held here & 
| Washington we shall be able to feed g 
‘passion. And that we shall be able to — 


translate its results into the lives of es 


children of this country in a way 
will be felt for many years to come 
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Public Utilities 


w Hampshire 
Utility Company 
Defends Policies 


Cost of Electricity Reduced 
31 Cents a Kilowatt Hour 
Since 1924, Public Serv- 


ice Commnaission Is Told 


tate of New Hampshire: 

i Concord, Nov. 10. 
written interrogatories 
the State Counsel to the 
Gas & Electric Co.) in, 
being conducted — 
ic Service Commission have been 
ed ith the Commission, and presenta- 
tion of evidence in behalf of the utilities 

was begun. 
Dividends Approved 

swers revealed that one of the 
ten e75.000 dividends paid by the New 
Hampshire Gas & Electric Co. in 1926 
(V. U. S.. Daily, 2106:2) was ——— 
‘ ting of the company’s directors 
in Sa York City on Nov. 4, 1930. At 
the same time, it was shown, approval | 
given for the purchase of the Derry | 
Electric Co. im 1928, and a contract 
sith the Associated Appliance Corporat| 
on in effect December, 1929,) 


was ratified. \ 


| 
“Was ther i v ‘ } 
Hampshire companies with reference to 


i e $75,000 dividends or any 
re” erent payments?” the State 
asked. The following answer was made: | 

“One of these dividends was author- | 
ized, ratified or confirmed at a meeting 
ne the directors held Feb. 11, 1928, and | 
the other at a eeting of the directors 


on Nov. 4, 1930.” 
Further Answered 

“Di e New Hampshire Gas & Elec- 
ee eae any vote to purchase the 
Derry property ?”” the State asked. , 

«The directors of the New Hampshire | 
Gas & Electric Co. on Nov. 4, 1930 
adopted 4 resolution authorizing and | 
a proving the purchase of the Derry 
Seeapeny,” was the answer. — : 

“Was there any vote of the New| 
Hampshire companies ever passed with | 
reference to Exhibit 12? (contract with | 
the Associated Appliance Corporation), | 

‘another question. ; i 
Peeves,” cae thee answer; “on Nov. 
1930 a vote of the directors of the New 
Hampshire Gas & Electric Co. approved 
the contract.” 

“will you fur 
reviously requ 
iieers of the 
tractual relations, 

ir npanies - q 
me. The essential facts in 

: 1 already appear. 
rate also inquired whether the 
resent owners of the New Hampshire 
yompanies “contend that the work and 
activities of the New England Gas and 
Electric Association are reasonably nec- 
; the proper and efficient man- 
f the New Hampshire com- 


Answers to 
submitted by. 
New Hampshire 
the investigation 


since 


e ever any vote of the New 


| 
| 


‘nish chart of control as 
ested and the names o 
companies having con- 
with the New Hamp- 


regard 


essary for 
agement © 
Pe The work and activities of the New 
England Gas and Electric Association, 
was the answer, “are necessary to the 
roper and — senageneent a = 
Jew mpshire companies as ar 
gs group controlled by the New| 
England Gas and Electric Association. 
Sum Paid For Stock 
Another answer disclosed that the 
amount paid by the New England Gas 
and Electric Association for the stock 
of the New Hampshire Gas & Electric 
Co. was $1,950,860. It was stated that 
the price paid by the Associated Gas) 
& Electric Co. prior to the association’s 
acauisition of the property was not avail- 
able. 
John H. Logue, an accountant, was the 
first witness called for the utilities. He 
testified that the present methods of 
handling the business of the New Hamp- 
shire companies saved them about $300 
a month in salaries alone as compared 
to the former method of conducting the | 
business. He expressed the opinion that | 
the present method also offered an ad- 
vantage of greater efficiency because it 
permitted the earlier closing of the books 
and consequent earlier advice to the of- 
ficers and managers of the results of 
operation. 


Rates Reduced 

Mr. Logue testified that the rates of 
the New Hampshire Gas & Electric Co. | 
have been reduced 25 per cent since 1924 
on the basis of a division of the total net 
revenue by the total of kilowatt hours 
sold, This. represented a reduction of 
81, cents a kilowatt hour, he said. 

The witness said the gross revenue of 
the company for 1929, less operating ex- 
penses, deprec iation and taxes, was $253,- 
101, or areturn of 5.63 per cent on fixed 
and working capital. Re also said that 
in 1929 payments of $24,115 were made 
to the J. G. White Management Corpo- 
ration and W. S. Barstow, Inc., engineer- 
ing specialists, and gave his opinion that 
these services were necessary to efficient 
management. He testified that if these 
payments had not been made the 1929 
return would have been 6.18 per cent, but 
added that some expenditures would have 
been necessary for general management 
and a treasurer if the service Companies 
had not been available. ey 

With reference to the writing up of 
book values, Mr. Logue testified that the 
write-up Was made as of September, 
1927, on direction of 0, E. Wasser, of 
Ithaca, N. Y-, in a letter dated Oct. 5, 
1927, but that the writ-up was written 
off in December, 1927, at the direction of 
Mr. Golding on accoupt of an advice from 
Mr. Clinton. 


Manhattan Insurer Given 
Right to Transfer Funds 


State of New York: 

New York, Nov. 10. 
As the result of an investigation by 
the State Imsurance Lepartment, ap- 
roval has been granted the Manhattan 
Fire & Marine Insurance Co., of New 


York, to tramsfer $100,000 from surplus ; 


to capital account under section 117 of 
the New York insurance law, according 
to the Acting Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, Thomas F. Behan, The stock is 
to be issued as a 25 per cent stock divi- 
dend to holders of record Sept. 15, 1930, 
incident to an_ increase in capital from 
$400,000 to $1,000,000, 

A summary of the financial condition 
of the company as of June 30, 1930, 
shows it to be in possession of a fund 
sufficient to permit a 25 per cent increase 
of capital out of surplus under section | 
117, it was pointed out. The report shows | 
that the sale of 5,000 additional shares | 
of stock at $200 a share was authorized, 


4 


\ 
| 
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Radio. 
le of Gasoline Order to License 


Is Described As Un favorable; Lloyds Upheld by 


| 
| 


| The consumption of gasoline has 
| shown a sharp decrease recently and 
| the prospects for its sale during the 
next six months are not favorable, 
| according to a report submitted to 
| the Federal Oil Conservation Board 
| by the Volunteer Committee on 
| Petroleum Economics. 
(Publication of the full text of 
the report began in the issue of Nov. 
10 and concludes in this issue.) 
Having calculated a range of domestic 
;erude oil requirements, depending upon 
'the demand for gasoline, the inventory 
objective for next Spring, and the type 
of curtailment adopted by refiners, we 
now approach the problem of allocating 
the requirements to the principal oil pro- 
ducing areas. After consideration of the 
various aspects of this matter, the Com- 
mittee suggests an allocation based with 
slight modification upon recent proration 
schedules in the principal producing | 
areas, on the assumption that such pro- ; 
grams represent a practical adjustment | 
in the direction of developing tendencies. 
This allocation, under varying gasoline ; 
demands, is presented in Table 4. It is | 
seen from this table that a break-even 
demand, for example, calls for the fol- 
lowing domestic production, with the fig- 
ures varying about 1 per cent with each 
change of 1 per cent in the rate of de-| 
mand, thousands barrels daily: 
California :....... 542 | 
Oklahoma .... 542 
GRR cco 730 | 


! 


Others 456 


~« 2,270 

The figures shown above and in Table 
4 have not been adjusted for overage be- 
tween Oct. 1 and such time as additional 
curtailment may be effected. For each 
month that elapses from Oct. 1, an addi- 
tional curtailment of approximately 1 per 
cent will. be required to compensate for 
the overage factor.. It may be pointed 
out, further, that because of their ex- 
tremely high gasoline content, the Ket- 
tleman Hills and Belridge areas of Cali- | 
fornia, if actively produced, will call for | 
additional downward adjustments in the 
allocation figures. 


Possible Deficiency 
Of Fuel Oil Shown 


The foregoing analysis indicates that 


f no increase in gasoline demand, under the 


assumptions previously outlined, calls for 
domestic rus to stills of 2,310,000 barrels 
per day and domestic crude oil produc- | 
tion of 2,270,000 barrels per day. The 
question arises whether such a schedule | 
will provide sufficient other products, | 
Upon analysis, no deficiencies arise ex- 
cept possibly in the case of fuel oil east 
of California, and this contingency de- 
pends in part upon the extent to which 
fuel oil demand is adversely affected. 
Present evidence suggests that refinery 
runs of 2,310,000 barrels per day, or less, | 
will lead to heavy drafts on fuel oil 
stocks east of California, but a deficiency, 
if it arises, can be made up in several | 
or all of the following ways: By increas- 
ing the canal movement from California 
where stocks are excessive; by reducing 
cracking further; by running a larger 


ican crude and fuel oil, and by decreasing 
the imports of foreign gasoline. 

The Committee feels that a sound gas- | 
oline schedule should not be permitted 
to be upset by fuel oil commitments, as | 
a local deficiency of fuel oil would be 
readily self-corrective. 


Control of Supply 


Through Inventories 


It is possible to set up a control of 
supply without estimating in advance 
the demand for gasoline. This may be 
done through predetermining monthly in- 
ventories that would conform to desired 
operating schedules and then adjusting 
supply from time to time in order to hold 
inventories to the prescribed levels. Ta- 
ble 5 is presented as a suggested course 
of gasoline and crude oil inventories 
which would lead to gasoline stocks of 
45,000,000 barrels on Mar. 31, 1931, and 
no change in crude oil stocks, While the 
Committee favors liquidation of crude oil 
inventories, which are regarded as far 
too large, it seems doubtful if liquida- 
tion can be accomplished this Winter at 
a time when the seasonal and cyclical 
factors are both adverse. For the fu- 
however, the Committee favors a 
reduction of crude oil stocks at the rate 
of 100,000 barrels daily for an indefinite 
period; at this rate seven years would 
be required to cut domestic crude oil 
stocks in half, 

Imports of all oils into the United 
States are approximately 300,000 bar- 
rels per day. This quantity represents 


| 


‘about 10 per cent of the total supply of 


Consumption Sharply Reduced From Normal Demand, 
During Recent Months, According to Report by V ol- 
unteer Committee to Oil Conservation Board 


| ply to demand over the six months un- 
| would be helpful if imports of gasoline| 


were curtailed, but a restriction of im-| ship, incorporated by or or 
|portations of heavy crude and fuel oil! the 


|ties of fuel oil were obtained b 


|} domestic oils. 
ithis difference is that foreign oil fields 


; adjust its operations to an unchanged 
|gasoline demand as a maximum. \ 
|industry is now operating on a basis| them,” said the court, “and since the 


‘ply of gasoline is spread on an even| 


ibarrels per day are indicated. 


jrefiners confine their gasoline curtail- 
;}ment to straight-run operations, addi-| 


| vorable, then the inventory situation may | 


Court in Montana 


stave Supreme Court Sus- 
| : es e . se | 
all oils in this country. The trend of tains Validity of Writ Di 

recting Commissioner to 


imports and the ratio of imports to total 
supply are shown in Table 6. Qualify Coneern 


An analysis of imports, subdivided | 
into crude petroleum, gasoline, and other | 
petroleum products, is presented in Ta- pi Helena, Nov. 10. | 
ble 7. During the past three years im-| In a decision rendered Nov. 5 the Mon- | 
ports of crude petroleum have declined, tana Supreme Court affirmed a judgment | 
but imports of gasoline and other prod-|0f the District Court of Lewis and Clark 
ucts (mainly fuel oil) have increased.|County granting a peremptory writ of 
This is particularly true of the first nine | mandamus to compel the State Auditor 
months of this year, as compared with|and Insurance Commissioner, George P. 
the corresponding period of last year. | Porter, to issue a license to Intermoun- 
This change has been brought about) tain Lloyds of Salt Lake City, Utah, to | 


State of Montana: 


der consideration 


chiefly through the expansion of refinery | 40 business in Montana. . | 
operations in and near Venezuela. pe Lloyds is an unincorpo- | 
" : : +. {rated association operating an insurance 
ome aoe ee “ae business under the laws of Utah, it was 
the general oversupply of gasoline, ¢xPlained in the opinion written by Jus- 
though a less important one than refin-| ce Angistman. It comprises more than 
ery expansion in this country. Imports}°00 individuals, all of whom have. ap- | 
of gasoline in the first nine months of|P0imted The Association Underwriters | 
1930 represented 3.8 per cent of our| Corporation, a Utah corporation, as'| 
total supply of motor fuel during this their common attorney in fact to write 
period; in September the proportion was | '"Surance for them, 
4 per cent. _ Each individual has deposited securi- 
While imports of oil into the United| @S, With the Insurance Commissioner 
States are qabstanitial, they are lous than | of Utah, the aggregate value being mOre | 
the exports of oil from the United | than $900,000. In case the securities 
States, and have been for a long period, | 1¢Preciate in value the Utah Insurance | 
See Table 8. This country, therefore,| Commissioner may require additional se- 
is a net exporter of oil. During the first | CUrity. These securities remen the prop- 
nine months of 1930, 10 per cent of |etty of the member depositing them, | 
our total supply of oil was imported, | but they may not be withdrawn until | 
while 15 per cent was exported. eee against them has been dis- 
y. Fs a. i 
Curtailment of Gasoline | The aeiacigs! contention ete li- 
|censtng this Lloyds’ institution in Mon-| 
Imports Is Suggested |tana, it is stated, is that it does not | 
In respect to the adjustment of sup-| possess the capital reauired by section| 
: > n- | 6149, R. C. 1921, which in part provides: | 
in ,this report, it')“It shall not be lawful for any insur-| 
;ance company, association or partner- | 
ganized under | 
) lo laws of any other State, or the} 
might lead to a shortage of fuel oil in) United States, or any foreign country, | 
the coastal regions and would impair the directly or indirectly, to take risks or 
gasoline situation if equivalent quanti-| transact any business of insurance in 
t } L y refin-/this State, unless possessed of $200,000 | 
ing higher-grade crudes. of actual paid-up capital, exclusive of | 
The oils imported into the United; any assets of any such company as shall 
States are in general lower-cost than| be deposited in any other States or terri- 
The primary cause for| tories, or fereign countries, for the spe- | 
cial benefit or security of the insured | 
more largely employ the principles of| therein.” 
unit operation with their attendant} Pointing out that it has been held if| 
efficiencies than do American oil fields.| money paid in as the capital to be em-| 
One remedy for this condition would be| ployed in conducting an insurance busi- | 
greater progress toward unit Operation ness can not be withdrawn and divided | 
in this country. among stockholders or members, it con- | 
Summary.—The demand for gasoline Stitutes the capital of the organization, 
for the six months ending Mar. 31, | the Supreme Court declared that the 
1931, can not be closely estimated, but, telator complies with the capital re- 
present evidence suggests that it will not, W!rements of section 6149. 
exceed a year ago and may even be Opinion Of Court 
less. The Committee believes that it “We think, inasmuch as the securities | 
would be desirable for the industry to|can not be withdrawn by the members | 
|so long as there is any outstanding ob- 
The| ligation that may be chargeable against 


1 
| 
geared to a 7 per cent increase in gaso-| securities are irrevocably pledged 
line consumption. It is obvious there-| satisfy any losses oceasioned under the | 
fore that a substantial reduction in/ policies of insurance, that the associa-| 
operating rates is called for. A curtail-; tion as such is ‘possessed’ of the re-! 
ment to balance a break-even demand| quired capital within the meaning of the | 
for gasoline will require a reduction of| statute even though the legal title to) 
7 per cent from the estimated October | the securities remains in the members. | 
rate of gasoline supply, if gasoline in-|The fact that each member of the as-| 


to 


| ventories next Spring are not to exceed/ sociation is limited to his proportionate { 
E 4 | 45,000,000 barrels. 
}proportion of heavy crudes; by increas- | 
|ing the imports of Venezuelan and Mex- 


share of the loss only, does not affect 
If a reduction of 7 per cent in the sup-| the question.” 
The defendant also called the court’s 
percentage basis over the various sources | attention to section 6152, B.C, 3921.1 
of gasoline, then a crude-run-to-stills of| which states “the provisions of the fore- 
2,510,000 barrels per day and a dom-/8° Mg sections relative to foreign com- 
mestic crude oil production of 2,270,000 | Panties, apply to all companies, associa- 
tions, or individuals, whether incorpo- 


Should | 

;rated or not.” Because of this it was 
argued that each individual underwriter 
should have the minimum capital of! 
| $200,000, but the court held it was suf- 


tional restriction of refinery runs and | Gj if the c : : 
crude oil production would be called for| 2Clemt if the combined capital of all the 
association, after ex- 


and tables are presented to cover these | 8dividuals of the , 
statute requires, 


Renee é | cluding what the 
contingencies. If, on the other hand,| smounts to $200,000. 


demand should turn out to be more fa-| 
New Report Is Filed 


gasoline demand prove more adverse or 


| 


be permitted the benefit. | 

A domestic crude oil production of 2,- 
270.000 barrels per day, corrected for 
estimated overage to date, becomes 2,- 
240,000 barrels per day and the latter 
figure may be allocated as follows (or| Status of 
other quotas in proportion): California, | 
535,000; Oklahoma, 535,000; Texas, 719,-| 


| 


Mutual Corporation| 
In New York Is Shown 


| nounced. 
|erease in daily output during this pe- 
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Licenses 


Electricity Production for September 
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Insurance 


Insurer of Auto ~ 


Is Refused Relief 
| In Fatal Aceident 


Exemption Denied Despite 
| (Claim Auto Was Used for 
Purpose Other Than That 
Described to Owner 


AL! 


Note: Average daily production is obtained 
by dividing the total for the month by. 
‘he number of days in the month 


State of Minnesota: 

St. Paul, Nov. 10. 
Where an automobile liability insur- 
ance policy provides that the coverage is. 
made available to any person operating 
the insured’s automobile with his per- 
mission, the fact that the person so per- 
mitted to operate the car used the car 
for a purpose other than that for which 
it was requested was held Nov. 7 by the 
Minnesota Supreme Court not to have 
released the insurance company from lia- 
bility under the facts of the case of Alice 
Peterson, admr., v. Gerald J. Maloney 

and Maryland Casualty Co., appellant. 

Automobile Was Borrowed 

The facts, as set forth in the court’s 
opinion, show that Mr. Maloney bor- 
rowed his employer’s automobile to visit 
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THE average daily production of electricity by public-utility power 
plants in September rose 2 per cent over August daily production, 
the Geological Survey, Department of Interior, announces. 
normal rate of increase during the period, the Survey explains. 


Increased Production of Electricity 


Is Attributed 


| Rate of Gain in September Over August Is Normal, Geologi-| 
cal Survey Announces 


The average daily production of elec- 
tricity by public-utility power plants in 
the United States in September was 
258,000,000 kilowatt-hours, 2 per cent 
more than the daily production in Au-}| 
gust, the Geological Survey, Depart-} 
ment of the Interior, has just an-| 
This is the normal rate of in- 


riod, according to the statement, which 
follows in full text: . | 

The daily output of electricity by the 
use of water power in September was 
6 per cent Iéss than in August. The 
normal decrease is 7 per cent. The 
total output of electricity by public- 
utility power plants in September of) 
this year was 3.7 per cent less than for} 
September of last year; the output for} 
August of this year was 5.7 per cent 
less than for August a year ago. These} 
comparisons evidently indicate that the 
sontinuing decrease in the demand for} 
electricity has about ceased and that! 
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his mother and a doctor after working 
hours. However, he started too late to 
make his visits but proceeded for. other 
personal purposes over the same route 
he would have taker to call upon the 
doctor. During the trip he was involved 
in an accident as a result of which fjbe 
plaintiff’s husband was killed. : 

A judgment was rendered against Mr. 
Maloney in an action against him and the 
employer which was defended for both 
parties by the insurance company. Later 
the plaintiff garnisheed the insurer and 
recovered judgment against it, from 
which an appeal was filed. 2 

In sustaining the judgment of the 
| trial court it was held by the Supreme 
| Court that there was justification in 
finding that, under the terms of the pol- 
icy, Mr. Maloney was using the car with 
the permission of the insured and’ was 
covered at the time of the accident. 

“It would not seem that the change 
of purpose, while going to a place where 
he had stated he was going, would, so 
far as this insurance policy is concerned, 
annul the permissive character of the 
use of the car,” the court stated, admit- 
ting that the question was close and 
that “not much authority either way is 
, ; found upon the precise question.” 
the demand is reacting normally to the! The court also declared by undertaking 
usual seasonal activities which affect} the defense of Mr. Maloney in the orig- 
the use of electricity. | inal action brought by the plaintiff with 

The following table shows the total eage of the — of = extent = 

: Pe al ke e permission given to use the car an 
monthly : production of electricity | without disclaiming liability, the insur- 
public-utility power plants in 1929 and i ance company was est 1 thereaf 
1930. The quantities given in the lto deny lability ee ee 
bles are based on the operation of all | y a 


pow lants duci 10,000 kilo- | ° cpt ey 
t-hours or more per zed Denial of Telephone 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
' 


AAA LETT TINT 


AE TT 


This is the 


to Seasonal Activity 


watt-hours or meets per ——_ engaged 
in generating electricity for public use, | 
including central stations and electric | ,’ 
railway plants. Reports are received | Rate Advance Upheld 
from plants representing over 95 per 
cent of the total capacity. The output 
of those plants which do not submit) 
reports is estimated; therefore the fig- | 
ures of output and fuel consumption as | 
reported in the accompanying tables! 
are on a 100 per cent basis. | \Indianapolis, Ind., Nov. 10.—A_ three- 

The Coal Division, Bureau of Mines, judge statutory court, Nov. 8, denied 
Department of Commerce, cooperates} an application by the Southern Indiana 


in the preparation of these reports. | Telephone & Telegraph Co., for an in- 
jterlocutory injunction against the Indiana 


Indiana Court Refuses Plea for 
Restraining Order 


Percentage change, 1929-1930, A; 1928-1929, B; produced by waterpower (per cent),! Public Service Commission to restrai 


1929, C; 1930, D. 


*1929 


Kilowatt-hours 3 | 


&,240,000,000 
7,431,000,000 
7,992,000.000 
7,882,00C,000 
8,086,000,000 
7,768,000,000 
8,072,000,000 
8,356,000,000 
8,062,000,000 
8,709,000,000 
5 2,000,000 


’ 


2,000,000 


January 
February 


July 
August 
September 
November 
December 
97,352,000,000 


On Defunct Company Radio Applications Set for Hearing 
And New Petitions Seeking Permits 


*Revised. ‘Based on output for 28 days. 


1930 |denying a proposed increase in rates, 
(V. U.S. Daily, 2635:2.) 

; Circuit Judge Will M. Sparks, of Chi- 
40 | cago, and District Judges Robert C. Balt- 
41 | zell and Thomas Slick, of Indiana, con- 
40} curred in the denial and directed a spe- 
39 | cial Master in Chancery, Samuel Dow- 
36 | den, of Indianapolis, to take evidence on 
Sd the question of a permanent injunction. 


8,652,000,000 
7,618,000,000 
8,175,000,000 
8,900,000,000 
8,015,000,000 

.752,000,000 
69,000,000 
78,000,000 
63,000,000 


4 | 


25 


3 
8 


Electric Roads in Canada 

The Canadian Electric Railways Com- 
|, | panies carried 836,729,851 fare passen- 
**| gers in 1929, while, at the close of that 
year, the companies were operating 
2,203 miles of electrified railways. The 
gross revenues for 1929 aggregated $58,- 
368,980. After all profit and loss ad- 
justments had been made, a net surplus 
|} of $1,014,016 remanied for the year. 
| (Department of Commerce.) 


« 


| enforcement of the Commission’s ode 


+ 


000, and all other States, 451,000. A 
method of inventory control of gasoline 
is presented which may be used as an| 
operating guide without predetermina- 
tion of the demand for gasoline. The 
import situation is analyzed and it is 
shown that while imports of crude pe-| 
troleum have decreased, receipts of gaso- 
line and fuel oil from abroad have in- 
creased; and that while 10 per cent of 
our total supply of oil is imported, 15 per 
cent is exported, \ 

Committee on Petroleum Economics, ! 
J. Elmer Thomas, chairman (in ab-|/ 
sentia); Joseph E. Pogue, acting chair- 
man and secretary; Ray M. Collins, H. 
W. Lowrie Jr., H. P. Grim. 


' 


Table 4.—Effect upon allocation of crude oil consumption of varying rates of gaso- 


line demand, assuming gasoline stocks of 4 
tailment of gasoline supply (from the estim 
centage basis to all sources of gasoline: 
Six months ending Mar. 31, 1931, 
Suggested 
percentage 
allocation 


California 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
Others 


Total 100.2, 


Table 5.—Suggested course of gasoline 
and crude oil stocks from August, 1930, to 
March, 1931, to insure gasoline inventories 
of 45,000,000 barrels on Mar. 31, 1931, and 
no increase in crude oil stocks: 

(In millions of barrels.) 

Crude 
oil 
521° 
521 
521 
521 
521 
521 
521 


Gasoline 


»* 


1931—Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar, 


"Actual 


Table 6.—Relation of imports to total 
supply of all oils. Data from United States 
Bureau of Mines: 

(In thousands of barrels 

A; total supply, 
C: 


per day.) 
Imports, B; per cent 
imported, 
Cc 
9.0% 
9.2% 
71% 
8.84% 
9.3% 
9.4% 
10.0% 


928 
929 
1929 


1 
1 ‘ 
(nine months) 
(nine months). 


2,180 


5,000,000 barrels on Mar. 31, 1931, and cur- 
ated October rate) applied on the same per- 


(In thousands of 


barrels per day.) 


—Suggested allocation basis ———______ 
ing changes in gasoline demand 
0 0 LO y 4% 
567 | 
567 
761 
475 
2,370 
Table 7.—Imports of crude petroleum and 
petroleum products into the United States, | 
1925-1930. Data from United States Bu- 
reau of Mines: 
(In thousands of barrels per day.) 
Crude petroleum, A; gasoline, B; other 


petroleum products, C; total imports, D: 
A B C 


Tre <¢ 


BOE 8s sabia ves 
1926 

1927 

1928 

SOR oper ins 
1929 (first nine months) 
1930 (first nine months) 
1930, August Anas 
1930, September . 


ovr 169 
3 
eos ae 

. 218 
216 
230 
175 
1623 
194 


10 
15 
14 
11 
24 
22 
49 
ay 
51 


2 
36 


4 


Cerceee 


223 
197 
250 
297 
304 
298 
303 
314 
Table 8—Comparison of imports and ex- 
ports of crude petroleum and _ petroleum 
products, 1925-1930. Data from United 
States Bureau of Mines: 
(In thousands of barrels per day.) 
Imports, A; exports, B; net exports, C: 
A B Cc 


214 
223 
197 
250 
«> 207 
. 304 
. 298 
303 
314 


1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 ance ° 
1929 (nine months) 
1930 (nine months) 
1930, August eas 
1980, September .....,.. 


97 
137 
189 
173 
150 


311 
360 
386 
123 
447 
435 
447 
483 
357 


131 
149 
180 

43 


¢: 
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Applications set for hearing as well; land, Ohio, license to cover construction 


D |this assessment from the members and 
214| policyholders as far as possible. In order 


State of New York: 


. “ee i eee areal 
New York, Nov. 10. | as new applications just received ve| 


. e , 
The Acting Superintendent of Saster. | ore meade aemes ty ve Federal Ratio 
ance, Thomas F. Behan, has just filed | e ue 
with the clerk of the Supreme Court in}. S¢t for hearing: ae 
New York County a second report show-| WPCC, North Side Chupeh. Chicago, ith. 
ing the status of the Lincoln Auto Mu- zeanern ae a of license to increase | 
tual Casualty Corporation which is now | °WCKY y ag Wilson, Inc., Covington, Ky., 
in liquidation under order of the court | requests ‘modification of license to increase | 
made Nov. 30, 1927, pursuant to section} hours of operation to share with WORD, | 
63 of the New York insurance law. An | 6-7 time for WCKY and 1-7 time for WORD. | 
authorized summary of the report fol-| Dismissed: | 
lows fuil text: The following applications were set for | 
The Lincoln Auto Mutual Casualty Cor- , heating but are dismissed at request of 


aa ‘ai : ; applicants: 7 Je 
- — seennenet and incorporated | WHF, Potomac Edison Co., Williamsport, | 


, y 28, 1926, to transact | Md. asked for renewal of license, 3,43 
the business of insurance under article | ke., 250 w. 
10-B of the insurance law, its business} WKZ, Potomac Edison Co., Cumberland, | 
being confined to providing the insurance | Md., asked for renewal of license, 3,070 kce., 
required of taxicab owners, drivers or | 250 w. 
operators, by section 282-B of the high- . WJAY, Cleveland Radio Broadcasting 
way law. Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio, — for eo 
T ai an . , | Struction permit, 590 ke., 1 w. so modi- 
1; — Ry Gtlens presented to = the | fication of license, 610 ke., 500 w. 4 
iquidator trom the commencement of the Midwest Radio Broadcasting Associa- 
liquidation proceedings to Sept. 30, 1930, | tion, Bloomington, Ill., asked for construc- 
amounted to $2,080,217, An opportunity | tion permit, 1,310 ke. 100 w. . 
was afforded all claimants to be heard! WRJN, Racine Broadcasting Corporation, 
on their claims. The total claims rec-| Racine, Wis., asked for construction per- 
ommended for allowance amount to $316,- | mit, 1,370 ke., 100 w. and 250 w.; limited 
767. Claims suspended amount to $39,- 


| service. 
500. Claims amounting to $1,723,951 | Broadcasting applications: 
have been disallowed. 


WDAG, National Radio & Broadcasting 
The assets on hand amount to $133,- 


810, and the Superintendent of Insurance 


t 


rillo, Tex., modification of construction per- 
mit to change transmitter location from 


has levied an assessment of 200 per cent | west of Amarillo to the Tri-State Fair Park, | 


of the cash premium written in the pol-|Amarillo, and extend completion date on 
icy upon the policyholders and members. construction permit to Nov. 27, 1930. 


he liquidator is endeavoring to collect | permit application amended to request 1,420 


| ke. instead of 1,340 ke., with daytime hours, 
_KFKA, The Midwestern Radio Corpora- 
tion, 1002 Ninth Street, Greeley, Colo., con- 
struction permit to change equipment. 


| to collect the assessment from those who 
|do not voluntarily pay it will be neces- 
sary for the Superintendent to bring ac- 
|tions in the various courts throughout 
|the State. 

The Superintendent’s report contains 
a recommendation for the payment of a 
first dividend out of the cash funds on 
| hand to all persons injured by automo- 
biles insured by the company and owners 

of automobiles who were members of 
| the company who paid injured persons 
;}and whose claims have been allowed by 
|the Insurance Department. 

The report indicates a further attempt 
will be made to increase the assets now 
in possession of the Superintendent of 
Insurance and contains the recommenda- 
tien that the Superintendent be given 
|the power and authority to pay such 
other and further dividends as the liq- 
| uidator’s income permits. 


casting): 
KFQ, 
ana Isl 


slobe Wireless, Ltd., Guam, Mari- 

d, license covering construction 
10 kw.; limited public service. 

KDC, Globe Wireless, Ltd., Island of 
Guam, license covering construction per- 
mit for 5,525, 11,050, 16,580, 22,100, 4,116, 
6,515, 8,630, 11,020, 11,080, 11,140, 11,200, 
16,900, 22,160 ke., 1 kw.; coastal service. 

W10XX, Boeing Air Transport, portable, 
renewal of special experimental license for 
8,142, 5,660, 8,650, 12,850, 23,120 ke., 50 w. 

W9XJ, University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., renewal of experi- 
mental license for 1,604, 2,398, 3,256, 4,795 
6,425, 8.650, 12,850, 17,390 ¢., 500 w. 

KGPG, Vallejo Police Department, Val- 
lejo, Calif., modification of construction 
permit for extension of completion date 
to Jan. 1, 1931. 

W8XAA, Department of Airport, Cleve- 


| 


0 | 99; 


| Corporation, 400 East Fourth Street, Ama- | 


King Evans, Marshall, Tex., construction | 


Applications received (other than broad- | 


permit for 7,445, 14,890, 18,820, 22,660 kc., | 


permit for 278 ke., 10 w.; special experi- | 
mental service. 

W6XK, Don Lee, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., | 
license covering construction permit for | 
amateur bands according to revised amateur | 
regulations 500 w. 

KGTH, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Airport, | 
Salt Lake City, Utah, modification of license 
to cover new transmitter on 278, 3,460, 6,350, | 
9,040, 3,070, 8,015, 12,180 ke., 400 k. and 15 
w. on 278 ke. : | 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Phoenix, Ariz., |. 
Las Vegas, Nev., modification of license to | 
cover new transmitter on 278, 3,070, 3,460, 
5,540, 6,350, 8,015, 12,180 ke., 400 w. 

Federal Telegraph Co., Palo Alto, Calif., | 
renewal of special experimental license for | 
150, 375, 500 ke., 10 kw. 

WEN and WER, RCA Communications, | 
Ine., Rocky Point, N. Y., renewal of lim- 
ited public license for 6,710 ke., 80 kw. 


WHITE FLEET 
Caribbean 


Daily Decisions | 
QIK) 


of the 
General 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before :uch expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General ‘ollow: 

A33672. Compensation — Overtime — Cus- 
toms Service. Section 451 of the Act of 
July 17, 1930, 46 Stat. 715, and section’5 of 
the Act of Feb. 13, 1911, as amended by the 
Act of Feb. 7, 1920, 41 Stat. 402, do not en- 
| title a customs employe to additional com- 
| pensation for services performed on Sunday 
or a holiday in connection with the exam- 
ination of a vessel under section 12 of the 
Act of Aug. 2, 1882, 22 Stat. 191. 

A-31412. (S) Traveling expenses—Army 
—Enlisted man on duty with the National 
Guard. Where an enlisted man of the 


Airy outside staterooms...cruises 
planned by men who know where to 
go...courteous personal attention... 
excellent food... just a few of the things 
suggested by Great White Fleet. 


Book now for your 
Great White Fleet Special Winter Cruise 
Costa Rican 22-day cruise . $300 and up 
Colombian 21-day cruise . $275 and up 
Guatemalan 24-day cruise $275 and up 
Ali expenses included 
Two sailings weekly from New York. 
All first-class cabins. Get booklets and 
information from your Steamship or 
Tourist Agent, or 


Passenger Traffic Department 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Steamship Service 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y, 





| Army detailed for duty with the National 
|Guard of a State is authorized to make 
| Visits of instruction in connection with 
armory drill to points reached by bus serv- 
ice more directly and with better schedules 
| than by existing rail lines, his subsistence 
rights for reimbursement will be deter- 
mined with reference to the performance of 
his assigned duties by the time required to 
make the travel by bus. (Oct. 9, 1930.) 


Special Philadelphia-Caribbean Cruise 
sailing from Philadelphia Feb, 7, 1931 


CRUISES 
and 
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Wisconsin Files 
Protest Against 


Railroad Fares 


Rates to Northern Peninsula, 
Of Michigan Alleged to, 


\ Be Discriminatory; Lines, 


Deny Allegations 


Passenger fares charged by the rail- 
roads between points in Wisconsin and 


the northern peninsula of Michigan on, 
one hand, and points in the lower Mich- | 
igan peninsula, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, | 
on the other hand, are alleged to be} 
unjustly discriminatory | 
and unduly prejudicial to the State of | 
Wisconsin,” according to a brief of the 


» “unreasonable, 


Railroad Commission of Wisconsin_ re- 
cently filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commisison. (Docket No. 23661.) 

“The fares complained of,” said the 
brief, “are attacked as unreasonable, un- 
justly discriminatory and unduly preju- 
dieial to the State of Wisconsin in viola- 


tion of sections 2 and 3 of the Interstate | 


Commerce Act in that from and to all 
other territory served by the defendants 
a lower basis of rates is applied, namely, 


the combination of locals on Chicago| 
subject to a transfer rule, whereby 85} 


cents is charged for transfer’ where 
transfer is necessary from one station 
to another in the City of Chicago, and 
where the fare from Chicago to destina- 
tiogf, does not exceed $2.15, and where 
thd fare from Chicago to destination is 


greater than $2.15 but less than $3, the) 
basing rate is fixed at $3, and where! 


the fare from Chicago to destination is 
more than $3, no transfer charge is 
added. 

Discrimination Alleged 


“In the case of the rates complained 
of,” continued the State Commission’s 
brief, “with 85 cents transfer charge, 
where transfer between stations is nec- 
essary, is always added regardless of 
the fare from Chicago to destination, ex- 
cept in some few instances where all or 
a part of such transfer charge cannot 
lawfully be made on account of the 


Railroads 


Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
sy Tas Unitep States Dairy 


Aviation 


‘Railway Lines Will Terminate 
Emergency Rates for Farmers 


[Spectal Tariffs for Shipments of Hay, Feed, and Water 
Into Drought Areas Will Be Abandoned Nov. 30, 


Company Executives Announce 


The revenue loss to’ the railroads of , Sion tariffs which reduced rates on these 
the country by reason of the emergency | commodities 50 per cent in eastern and 
freight rates on hay, feed, and water | southern territories and 33% per cent in 
into and livestock transported from the the western territory. These rates be- 
drought-stricken areas will aggregate| came effective in all territories the latter 
“millions of dollars and such a drain on| part of August, and Oct. 31, 1930, was 
the revenues can not longer be contin-|named as the date upoft which they 


ued,” according to a statement of eastern, | 
southern, and western railway executives | 
announcing termination of the drought | 





Commerce Commission by the Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives on Nov. 10. 

The railroads had extended their emer- 
gency tariffs on file with the Commission 
from the original termination date of 
Oct. 31, until Nov. 30, for the purpose 
of determining whether it would be nec- 
essary to continue the lower rates in ef- 
| fect for a longer period. 


An order of the Commission permitted 


rates Nov. 30, filed with the Interstate | 


would expire. 
to Nov. 30. 


Movement Estimated 


Under the plan adopted the Secretary 
of Agriculture assumed the responsibil- 


They were later extended 


|ity of determining the limits of the | 


|drought areas and also of designating 
| who in these areas were entitled to the 
| benefits of the reduced rates. The De- 
partment of Agriculture functioned 
| through the State drought relief commit- 
; tees and the county agricultural agents. 
| Upon the latter has fallen to a large ex- 
| tent the difficult and trying responsibility 


| riers and 73,000 tons allowed for cruisers 
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Shipping 


Aircraft Carriers |Post Office Constantly on Guard [ron Ore Forms - 
Of Four Classes 
Urged for Navy 


| Tactical Specialist Says Max- 


imum Carrier Tonnage Al- 
lowed Under London 
Treaty Should Be Utilized 


Modern naval operations and fighting 
tactics require the presence of aircraft 
carriers of four different types and the 


; Navy should use up the 135,000 tons al- 


lowed under the London treaty for car-| 


with flight decks in constructing these 
four types of vessels, Lt. Comdr. Forrest 
Sherman, specialist in the Division of 
Seamanship and Fighting Tactics at the 
Naval Academy says in the current issue 
of “Proceedings of the United States | 
Naval Institute,” a semiofficial naval pub- 
lication. 


Vessels of the type of the carriers | 





Against Use of 


Mails for Fraud 


Millions of Dollars Saved Public by Vigilance of Depart- 
ment But Efforts of ‘Racketeers’ Continue De- 
spite Prison Sentences 


The number of attempts to use the 
mails for fraudulent purposes varies 
little from year to year, according to 
an oral statement by the solicitor of 
the Post Office Depaftment, Horace J. 
Donnelly, Nov. 8. Additional informa- 
tion furnished by Mr. Donnelly follows: 

As soon as one ring is put out of com- 


continually faced with more cases. 

There are not a great many schemes 
which those who attempt to usg the 
mails for fraudulent purposes perpetu- 
ate. Nearly every kind of a racket has 
been attempted at some time, but there 
are continually being new variations of 
the old schemes tried. 

Strangely enough it is often the case 
that when a man is once convicted of 


using the mails to defraud, when he is} 


freed again he will go back to the game. 


| That part of the investing public which 
| fall for mail schemes differs from the 
| burnt child who afterwards dreads fire. | 
the former come back again and again! 
for more, undoubtedly actuated by that 


burning desire to get something for noth- 


| 


Bulk of Cargoes. : 
For Budapest — 


Report Received by ,Com- 
merce Department on’ 
Tonnage Handled at Free 
Shipping Port in Hungary 


The free port of Budapest completed 


ing. Lists of their names command high|a successful year of operation for 1929, 


mission another bobs up and we are 


the rates to be continued in effect until| of administering on the ground this 
| Mar. 31. 1931, if the roads so desired.| emergency measure and seeing to it that 


Statement By Railroads 


The full text of the statements of the 
rail executives, terminating the emer- 


| the benefits reached those entitled to re- 
ceive them. 


| By Nov. 30 in excess of 60,000 carloads 


“Saratoga” and “Lexington,” 33,000-ton | 
ships, will form the nucleus of a “highly | saved to hundreds and thousands of the 
mobile naval air striking force which,| investing public annually through the is- 
with the addition to the necessary attend-| suance of fraud orders by the Post Office 


ant light forces, will form a major unit} Department; but fraud orders and prison 


of the fleet of the future,” Lt. Comdr.| sentences are not going to entirely elim- 


Hundreds and millions of dollars are) 


gency rates on Nov. 30, follows: | will have been moved under’ the reduced 
The railway managements have decided | rates. This represents an immense ton- 
not to extend beyond Nov. 30, 1930, the;nage and probably greater than ever 
emergency reduction in freight rates | moved in any relief measures heretofore 
placed in effect for the relief of agricul-/undertaken in this country. The reve- 
tural interests due to the drought. nue loss to the carriers from this traffic 
Protracted drought in the States of | cannot now be ascertained but will cer- 
Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Illinois, | tainly aggregate several millions of dol- 
| Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, | lars and such a drain on the revenues, 
| Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, New  ¢annot longer be continued. 
Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Tennessee, “‘*xas, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia ang Wyoming, 
prompted the President of *he United 
States to take steps to relieve the farm- 
ers in those areas whose crops had been 
destroyed and who were confronted with 
still further losses of livestock because 
of a lack of feed and water. As a major 
part of his program of relief, the Presi- | 
dent appealed to the railroads to make | 
reductions of their rates on hay, straw, | 
feed and water into and livestock out of | 


time in order to remove any uncertainty 
jas to the position of the carriers con- 


Building of Airship 
Ahead of Schedule 





e : a“ 
This announcement is made at this 





| cerning a further extension of the emer- | 


| cooperation with cruisers. 


Sherman asserts. 


Light, Fast Carriers Needed 
Air support also is necessary to the 
functioning of batteries Of long-range 
guns aboard modern battleships, he 
points out, and a group of carriers de- 


| Signed particularly for use with the bat- 


tleship squadrons should be built up. 


The following additional infotmation 
was made available by Lt. Comdr. Sher- 


|; man: 


Heavy carriers of the striking force 
laden with the main aerial attacking 


| strength should not be exposed“to the 


advanced scouting line of an enemy 
fleet. Battle-line carriers in which high 
sustained speed has been subordinated to 
capacity are too slow for operation in 
This demon- 
strates a definite need for a light, fast 
carrier with small proportionate plane- 


| inate the fraudulent promoter so long as'| 
| he can readily find dupes upon whom to| 
prey, and until the public becomes more} 


educated and pays more heed to warn- 
| ings, such dupes will be found a-plenty. 


| Rate Decisions 


Announced 


By the I. ‘. a 

| The Interstate Commerce Commission 
jon Nov. 10 madé public decisions in 
| rate cases. which are summarized as 


| follows: 


} o 
{ton Company, Inc., v. Carolina, Clinchfield 
|& Ohio Railway. 1. Rates on wet-ground 
mica and mica schist, in carloads, from 


No. 22192 and related cases.—J. B. Pres- 


prices from “sucker list” brokers. 


|are those which lure to their premature 
deaths with fake remedies persons suffer- 
ign from real diseases, such as cancer. 


Not so serious.from a health standpoint | 
are those where elder men seeking youth | 


and younger men looking for more youth, 

‘literally jump from one rejuvenation 
| cure to another, until they 
tire field. 


Some of the bolder promoters actually 


seek to use the Post Office Department 
for furthering their schemes by asking 


|for rulings in advance on the legality of | 
proposed questionable undertakings with- | 


out revealing their exact nature. Such 
an opinion is impracticable; that a 
scheme seemingly unobjectionable on its 
face may be so operated as to work a 
|}fraud upon the public, and that pro- 
| moters must accept full responsibility for | 
; any violation of -law involved in the op-| 
eration of the enterprise through the 
mails. 

Experience has shown that the un- 
scrupulous seek such opinions for the 
very purpose of making use of them 
when they are called to account in fraud 
order proceedings or in criminal prosecu- | 
tion. 


Proposal to Cancel Rates 


| On Tin Cans Is Suspended 


By an order just entered in Investi- 
gation and Suspension Docket No. 3531, | 
the Interstate Commerce Commission | 
suspended from Nov. 15, 1930, until June | 


The schemes cover a wide range, but | 
| perhaps the most pitiable in their results | 


cover the en-| 


requests are answered to the effect that | 


|and iron and machinery, 


| its first full working year, the Depart- 
/ment of Commerce announced Nov. 10. 
Information received by the Depart- 
ment from the Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner at Budapest, Walter M. Slavik, 
shows that iron ore was the chief com- 
modity handled at the port during the 
year. os 
The announcement follows in full text: 
A successful year of operation is re- 
ported by the free port of Budapest for 
1929, its first full working year. Ship- 
ments received at the free port, which 
was opened late in the 1928 naviga- 
tion season, reached a total of 173,815” 
metric tons, not including 61,000 tons 
of petroleum and products handled by* 
oil companies within the port’s boun- 
daries, r 
The chief commodity handled at the. 
port during the year was iron ore, de- 
liveries of which amounted to 43,400 
tons; the entire quantity came exclu- 
sively by waterway. Corn, amounting 
to 26,400 tons, was the second most im- 
portant commodity handled; two-thirds 
came by rail and one-third by water. 
Of 21,500 tons of iron and machinery, 
all except 350 tons came by rail, while 
oo tons of rye also came exclusively 
y rail. 


Loadings at the port during 1929 to- 


jtaled 123,271 metric tons, with iron-. 


pyrite ore again the chief commodity, 
whose loadings 
about equaled deliveries, in second 
place. One-third of the wheat deliv. 
ered at the port was reshipped, but only 
10 per cent of the rye. . 

General traffic at the port began in 
April, but warehouses were not availe. 
able until August. In August and Sep-- 


fourth section .of the Interstate Com-| these areas. carrying capacity. | Richmond, Va., to destinations in official | 15, 1931, the operation of certain sched-, tember. however, the corn warehouses - 


merce Act, and where competitive condi- 
tions have made it necessary to modify 
in some instances the amount of the 
transfer charge. 

“The complainant further alleges that 
re through rates published in the tariffs 
above described are in violation of sec- 
tion 1 of the Act to the extent that they 
exceed the combination of locals plus the 
application of the transfer rule just ex- 
plained. ’ 

“The State of Wisconsin in this case 
is asking only for the same treatment 
which is being accorded by the defend- 
ants to its neighboring States. We ask 
that our passenger fares, be made by 
application of the same rule as that 
which applies to fares to and from the 
States of Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, and 
Minnesota. : 

“We do not object in this proceeding 
to the application of the transfer rule 
which is applied in connection with the 
sum of the local rates on Chicago to and 
from points in those States. 

Defendant’s Position 


“As we understand the position of the 
defendants, they justify the special treat+ 
ment to which they have subjected the 
fares to and from Wisconsin wholly on 

rounds of competitive necessity plus the 
Beration of the fourth section in con- 
nection therewith. 

“We recognize that as a matter of 
principle a carrier may elect to meet 
the competition of other carriers in order 
to participate in traffic under reasonable 
circumstances and restrictions, that the 
result of such meeting of competition 
may create for the competitive points 

@ a somewhat more favorable rate basis, 


and justifiably so, than that which is| 


enjoyed by points generally served by 
the same carrier. 
petition is ordinarily a departure from 
the normal, or an exception to the gen- 
eral rate basis charged by the carrier, 
but when the rate basis resulting from 
such competition becomes the general 
and almost universal basis on the rail- 
road, then we do not concede that points 
which are charged the normal, or what 
was originally the normal, but has come 
by virtue of the general practice of the 
carriers the exceptional rate basis, rather 
than the normal, to their disadvantage 
may not legitimately complain. 

“If these defendants have found it 
necessaryf/to meet the competition of 
lines having union station facilities at 
Chicago from all points common with 
such lines in the States of Minnesota, 
Iowa, Illinois and Indiana, why is Madi- 
son, Wis., the one point in the entire 
territory singled out, where a like com- 
munity of lines prevails, at which such 
competitive influence is not given effect? 


Equalization of Rates 


“If the defendants have found it nec- 
essary to equalize the rates of compet- 
ine carriers having union station facili- 
ties at Chicago from such points as 
Joliet, Hl., Dubuque, Iowa, and St. Paul, 
Minn., why was it not necessary for 
the defendants, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Pawl & Pacific Railroad, and the Chicago 
aud@ North Western Railway, to equalize 
rates from Beloit, Janesville, Racine, 
Milwaukee, Madison and Green Bay, 
Wis.? 
+ “From these points,” the brief pointed 

out, “many instances of rates as much 
as 85 cents in variation are shown as 
between the two lines of railroad, even 
to destinations to which the local rates 
from Chicago are more than $3. The 
maintenance of such rates negatives the 
defendants’ claim that competitive con- 
ditions at all points elsewhere compels 
the maintenance of equalized rates. 

“The answer to these questions seems 
to us unmistakable. The defendants 
have played fast and loose with the com- 

etitive influences and provisions of law 
° which they seek to justify the rates 
under attack. They collect the transfer 
charge, not wherever they can (except 
in Wisconsin) but about wherever they 
choose. They elected to take it from 
practically all of the State of Wisconsin 
to practically all of the léwer peninsula 
of Michigan and intermediate points in 
Indiana and Ohio. 

“The defendants elected to meet com- 
petition here and to ignore it there. 
That sort of practice might be justifiable 
in ordinary situations but where the net 
result of it is to single out one State 
and to give it a rate basis all of its own 
uniformly higher than that which is ac- 
corded by the same carriers to all of its 


neighboring States, we submit is not’ 
justifiable and creates precisely the sit-, 


uation -which was aimed at in the provi- 
sions of section 2 of the act. 

’ The railroads’ order, also filed on Oct. 
7 with the Interstate Commerce Com- 


It was apparent that immediate action 


‘Completion of Framework 


Scouting Carriers 


| territory, on wet-ground mica, in carloads, 


‘ules proposing to cancel commodity 


were full. 


was necessary to bring about such relief 
as was possible in order to prevent dis- 
tress. The railroads willingly cooper- 


Is Expected Early Next 


: from Spruce Pine and Penland, N. C., and 
Supplementing the air force carrier}on dry-ground mica, in carloads, from 
and battle-line carrier, scouting carriers ; Franklin, N. C., to destinations throughout 


} Considerable consignments 
rates on tin cans and other metal con-|°f Yugoslav wheat and corn in transit 
|tainers and apply in lieu thereof higher | Were stored in the port’s warehouses. 


Such meeting of com- |} 


ated with the President in the relief pro- 
gram, This they did by promptly filing 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
eco Rca 
mission, denied the allegations of the 
| Wisconsin Commission. 

“There are now seven railroad pas- 
senger terminals in Chicago,” said the! 
railroads, “and the necessity of provid- 
ing reliable, safe and convenient trans- 
fer service at all hours of the day and 
night is readily apparent. The Parme- | 
lee Company, an independent corpora- 
tion, provides such service in the City 
of Chicago at a charge of 85 cents per 
passenger together with all baggage of 
the passenger. Under the arrangement 
with the Parmelee Company coupons are 
included in through tickets reading via 
routes involving transfer between depots | 
in Chicago. The rail carriers pay the) 
Parmelee Company 85 cents for each cou- 
pon for this service which sum is added 
to the sum of the local fares to andj 
from Chicago where ocmpetitive condi- 
tions permit. 

“It so happens that in the case of 
passengers traveling between points in| 
Wisconsin and points in the lower Penin- 
| sule of Michigan together with certain | 
points intermediate thereto in Indiana 
| and Ohio, competitive conditions are such 
| that the transfer charge can be added 
;to the sum of the locals. It is this 
| situation which is the basis of this com- 
| plaint.” 

Contentions By Roads 
The railroads made the following 
points: 

“The transfer charge is a reasonable 
charge for a valuable service rendered. 
| “Union depot connections at Chicago 
| prevent uniform inclusion of the trans-' 
|fer charge in the through fare. 
| “Fourth section requirements further | 
, greatly limit the inclusion of the transfer 
|charge in the through fare. 
| “Rapidly declining passenger revenues | 
| require the collection of the transfer | 
| charge wherever possible. 
| “The imposition of the charge is 
ither discriminatory nor prejudicial.” 
In conclusion, t railroads declared 
“That passenger revenues of the carriers 
linvolved in this case are diminishing 
| yearly and the carriers should not be 
| required to bear the additional burden | 
| of paying this transfer charge on be-| 
| half of the passengers in this case. 
| “The passengers can easily avoid the 
|incidence of the charge even in this 
| case by buying a ticket at point of origin | 
to Chicago, and then buying a second) 
| local ticket from Chicago to destination.” | 


| ne 





| 


Shipments to Ecuador Alone 


Year, Navy Bureau Says 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


| Since the engines all are reversible, the 
jcraft can be moved forward, backward, 


and up or down through the arrange- 
ment which permits propellers to be 
moved from a horizontal to a vertical 
plane. 

With construction on the first of the 
two rigid ships progressing ahead of the 
Navy’s tentative schedule, it is possible 
that work on the second craft may be 
inaugurated, providing a decision to 


build the ship is made, before the results , 


of a long program of research into con- 
struction of heavy oil engines becomes 


| available. 


Improved Motors 
The Maybach engines are improve- 


ments over those with which the German- | make possible the use of the smaller units 


made “Los Angeles” is powered. Each 
will develop 560 horsepower and all will 
be installed in the hull of the ship in- 


stead of in the usual underslung gon- | 
| dolas. i 
Construction work on the “ZRS-4” has ; 
}reached the point where already the 


tapered nose and tail sections are being 
put together. The duralumin frame- 
work now comprises eight main rings 
and 20 intermediate rings, which 


When work now in progress on the 
internal engine rooms is completed, the 
motors will be ready for installation. 
Finishing touches now are being applied 


the engine compartments and by the} 


time the framework is completed the 


| motor installation will be started. 
Fabrication of the 12 gas cells is un-; 
|der way and these containers for the 


ship’s noninflammable lifting gas, he- 
lium, will be ready for installation when 
the skeleton has been given its tests 


|for strength. 


The safety factor of the “ZRS-4,” 
constant tests show, will be higher than 
that of any other rigid airship ever 
built. Each step in assembly of the 
craft is followed by rigid inspection and 
tests, and when completed, the ship will 
be subjected to additional flight tests be- 
fore being accepted by the Navy. 

President Hoover was urged Nov. 10 
by a committee headed by ©. B. Fritsche, 
president of the Detroit (Michigan) Air- 
craft Corporation, who called on him at 
the White House, to favor an appropri- 
ation of $4,500,000 by Congress at its 


coming session for the construction of a} 


100-gross-ton-lift all-metal dirigible for 
the Army or Navy. 


After the conference, Mr. Fritsche said | 


United States Exports and Imports | 
Show Decrease During September 


Increase, Only Import Gains 


Reported for Russia, Ecuador and Hong Kong 


United States exports to every prin- 
cipal country of destination except | 
Ecuador declined in September from 
the levels of September, 1929, and im- 
ports from all but Soviet Russia, Ecua- 
dor, and Hong Kong also were smaller, | 
according to a tabulation of trade by| 
countries issued Nov. 10 by the Depart- | 
ment of Commerce. 

Trade with each of the six “grand! 
divisions,” Europe, North America, South | 
America, Asia, Oceania, and Africa, was | 
smaller than last year, in both exports 
and imports, 

For the first nine months of 1930, the 
only country which increased its exports 
to or imports from the United States | 
was Russia, according to the tabulation, ! 





September, 

1929 
. .$120,055,689 
76,941,810 
45,386,752 
97,754,866 
4,749,455 
6,415,455 


Imports 


North America 
South America 
| Asia 
' Oceania 
Africa 
. .$351,304,017 
Exports 
$201,258,212 
. 117,419,162 
43,540,941 
49,859,194 
16,173,278 
8,911,788 


North America 
South America 
Asia .. 
Oceania 


J Total .....ses.-04+.$437,162,575 


$73423,317 
5 


2,075,350 
/ 4,256,520 


$226,311,708 


$158,716,816 
79,532,643 
25,911,347 
34,674,886 
6,593,286 
6,460,460 


$311,889,438 


Russia showing a gain in both branches. 

The United Kingdom led as a market 
for United States exports for Septem- 
ber, taking products valued at $57,- 
841,328, with Canada second, taking $52,- 
070,262 of products. A year ago, Can- 
ada led as a market, and the Dominion 
is the leading market for the first nine 
months of this year, the tabulation 
shows. 

While exports to Soviet Russia in 
September were somewhat below the 
level of a year ago, the total for nine 
months of 1930 was $91,768,531, com- 
pared with $53,322,367 for the corre- 
epenciag period of last year, according 
to the Department. The tabulation fol- 
lows in full text: 


Nine Months Ended Sept., 
1930 1929 1930 
$1,000,334,794 
760,978,996 
488,079,497 
653 975,502,374 
48,088,997 
87,032,971 


$709,976,879 
591,854,407 
345,917,742 
670,460,663 
26,973,903 
55,965,940 
$3,360,017,629 $2,401,149,584 


$1,642,916,500 
1,070,231,513 
420,194,009 
463,950,852 
146,781,105 
99,602,113 


"$3,843,676,092 


$1,366,892,364 
817,306,692 
264,467,863 
341,106,191 
88,368,832 
73,868,599 


$2,952,010,541 


is} 
|slightly more than two-thirds of the 
‘metal skeleton. : 








should be small yet of high speed, while 
carrier-cruisers should carry light bomb- 
ing planes and “a fair six-inch bat- 


| tery.” 


Pointing out that in past maneuvers, 


| carrier-scouting planes have operated at 
| long distances from their base ships, Lt. 


Comdr. Sherman advises that as aerial 
navigational equipment is improved 


“reference vessels” will grow less es-| 


sential. Under stress of war conditions, 
however, their presence will continue to 
be needed. 


Restrictions imposed upon air opera- 


tions during unfavorable weather expose | 


the great weakness of carriers, which 
also involves danger of surprise contact 
during low visibility periods. 


Future Fleets 
Use of earrier-cruisers as supports will 


for duties otherwise demanding power- 


| ful vessels, and naval efficiency will be 


improved by devoting maximum cruiser 


| tonnage to vessels carrying flight decks! 


and effective aircraft. 


While it is impossible to predict the 
composition of future fleets, there is a 
trend to differentiate carriers according 
to the tactical and strategic uses to which 
they may be put. 


Widespread introduction of aircraft 


|into sea operations has taken place in a 


haphazard manner as is shown by the 
fact that the present carriers of the 
United States, as well as some of the 
British and Japanese vessels of this type, 
have hulls designed for other purposes. 


he told the President the proposed diri- 
gible would be 550 feet in length; 120 
feet in maximum diameter; have a speed 
of 100 miles per hour and would be pro- 
pelled by a Diesel or oil-burning engine. 
He said this fact, together with the use 
of helium, would make the dirigible ab- 
solutely fireproof. Another safety factor, 
he said, would be that the dirigible would 
not suck up moisture. 

The initial appropriation necessary, 
Mr. Fritsche said, would be $200,000, the 
balance to be spread over a period of 
three or four years. 

The dirigible, Mr. Fritsche stated, 
would be fabricated at Detroit and 
erected at Scott Field, Belleville, Ill. 


\ In addition to Mr. Fritsche, the com- 
mittee consisted of F. W. Blair, Col. W. 
B. Mayo, C. F, Kettering and Harold H. 
Emmons. 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce. Commission 
made public on Nov. 8 complaints filed 
with it in rate cases, which are sum- 
marized as follows: 

No. 23610, Sub. No. 1.—Vermont Marble 
Company, Proctor, Vt., v. Delaware & Hud- 
son Corporation. Unjust and unreason- 
able rates due to alleged errors in classi- 
fication, on shipments of marble, from 
points in Vermont, to destinations in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Illinois and District o 
Columbia. 


|the United States and Canada, and on scrap 
}or crude mica, in carloads, from Spruce 
| Pine and Franklin to Forest Park, IIL, and 
| Rutherford, N. J., found not unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful, except as _ herein- 
after indicated. 


2. Rates on wet-ground mica, in carloads, | 
Cc. te} 
destinations in official territory found un- | 


from Spruce Pine and Penland, N. 
|reasonable. Reasonable rates for the future 
prescribed. 

3. Proposed restriction in the application 
of commodity rates on ground mica, in car- 


loads, from Richmond, Va., to destinations | 


in central territory to apply only on dry- 
{ground mica found justified. Proceeding 
| discontinued. 

4. Rates on scrap or waste crude mica, in 
|earloads, from Franklin, N. C., to Ruther- 
\ford, N. J., and from Spruce Pine, N. C., 
\to Forest Park, Ill., and Rutherford found 
|unreasonableN Reasonable rates for the fu- 
|ture prescribed. 

No. 22724.—Laboratory Products Com- 
pany v. Michigan Central Railroad. Rat- 
}ings applied on S, M. A., a liquid milk food, 
'found applicable and not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 


|class rates from, to, and between points 
|in official classification territory. 


Decision in Uncontested 
Finance Case Announced 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just made public an uncontested 
| finance degision, which is summarized as 
follows: 


Report and order in F. D. No. 8526, au- 
thorizing the Louisiana & Arkansas Railway 
Company (1) to issue and to extend or re- 
j|new promissory notes in varying amounts 
|aggregating at any time not exceeding 
$550,000; (2) to renew or extend from time 
|to time, the last maturity date to be not 
later than Dec. 31, 1931, an unsecured 
promissory note in the principal amount of 
| $1,700,000 which will mature on Dec. 31, 

1930; and (3) to pledge and repledge from 
|time to time as collateral security for said 
| notes, not exceeding $3,000,000 of first-mort- 
|gage 5 per cent bonds, series A, now in the 
|treasury, approved. 





| 


Corn loaded at the port was directed 
chiefly to Germany by waterway. 
| During the year, sugar loadings went 
;to Rumania; wool to Czechoslovakia and 
‘Bavarian Germany; beans and peas to 
western Europe and oversea countries; 
and onions to Austria and Bavarian 
Germany. Of deliveries, machinery 
came from the United States; cacao, 
jute, and synthetic fertilizer from Ger-: 
many; paper from Austria; and plums 
{and beans from Yugoslavia. 

_The port was included in all the year’s 
| direct agreements between Hungarian 
and foreign railways, which give it such 
|retransport privileges as granted in the’ 
jagreements. Regulations were made 
also on advances. Although the port- 
| itself—owing to statutes of the Na:° 
|tional Bank of Hungary, which forbid 
the grant of credit to any State enters 
|prise—can not give advances, the na- 
tional bank honors warrants issued by 
|the port and indorsed by an outstand- 
ling bank. 


A 2-Minute Phone Call 
to Your Parker Dealer 
Provides 6 Gifts 


for 


Life 


Per>, at the price people often pay for a pen 
alone, are both a Pen and a Pencil in a gay 


Christmas gift box, $8 
leaders—Parker's latest 


.75 the pair—both style- 
streamlined Duofold Jr. 


that sets low and unexposed in the pocket. More- 
over, the Pen is Guaranteed for Life! 
This lovely pair in the slender Lady Duofold 


size is only $8.25! 


Barrels are lustrous, jewel-like, non-breakable, 
Jade, Lacquer-Red, Lapis Lazuli Blue, Mandarin 
Yellow or flashing Jet, 


all smartly black-tipped. 


Black-and-Pearl and exclusive new Green-and- 
Pearl at slightly higher prices. 


| 


Duetle box, $7.50 to $15; Pens 


$5 to $10. Pencils 


No. 32980.—The Delaware, Lackawanna ‘ 


Western Coal Company, v. The Central Rail- 
road Company of New Jersey. Against al- 
leged unjust and unreasonable combination 
rates on shipments of anthracite coal from 
points of origin on the lines of the Central 
of New Jersey in Pennsylvania to points of 
destination in Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia and West Virginia on 
the lines of the Baltimore and Ohio, unduly 
prejudicial and disadvantageous to com- 
plainant and preferential of competitors en- 


| joying through rates via the Baltimore and 


Ohio and the Reading. 

No, 23981.—North Carolina Hosiery Manu- 
facturers’ Tariff Association, Greensboro, N. 
C., v. Boston and Maine Railroad. Against 
rates of 61 cents from Wilmington, Mass., 
and 52 cents from Chester and Marcus Hook, 
Pa., on shipments of glauber salts to Bur- 
lington, N. C., as unjust and unreasonable. 

No. 23982.—-The Fitger Company, Duluth, 
Minn., v. Northern Pacific Railway. Unjust 
and unreasonable rates on shipments of car- 
bonated beverages, Duluth, Minn., to Dickey, 
N. D., on the bgsis of fifth class as unjust 
and unreasonable, 

No. 23984.—G. R. Eastman  ,Tacoma, 
Wash., v. Northern Pacific Railway. Asking 
for reparation for difference on shipment 
of fence posts, Tacoma, Wash., to Olequa, 
Wash., on the basis of larger car furnished 
than that called for by the shipper. 


ar 


PEN GUARANTEED FOR LIFE: 55 


2.50 lo $5. 


All Parker Duofold Pens and 


Complete Carton of Six Sets, $52.50. 


One purchase lakes care of siz names 


on your list. 


Pencils are convertible 


at any time into tapered Desk Set models. If the owner 
later wants to get a Desk Base to hold them, this saves 
the price of a second Pen, or Pencil. 

Beat this value? It can’t even be equalled. Stop at the 
nearest pen counter, but be sure to look for this name on 
the barrels, ‘Geo. S. Parker—-DUOFOLD.” That Guar- 


antees the Pen for Life. 


The Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin 


er Duofold 


PEN AND PENCIL DUETTE SETS 


‘7 10 


Pencils to match all, $2.50 to $5. Other Parker Pens, $2.75 and $3.50 
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Security Regulations 


Are PRESENTED HerReIN, BEING 
BY THE United States DAILY 


‘Cotton Output in Foreign Nations — - 
Expected to Exceed 1929 Figure 


‘Russia, China and Egypt Estimates Are Above 


i 4 Y > > 1 | . 2 . ° . 
eee ce taceeeet St RO seen oe New York Market Quotations * Production Last Year; Acreage in India 


; $100,000 to $200,000. M. & T. Trust Com- | 


Cycles of Inflation and Defla- pany, Buffalo, application approved for | The State of New York: New York, Nov. 10 


* : | branch at or near Clinton Street and Bailey The following information relates to transactions on 
tion Are Passing Phases, — m er the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Indiana: Luther F. Symons, Bank Com- Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 


Conference of Bankers Is, a Sea or ea aer banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Told ern State Bank, South Bend, charter Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 


granted, States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
: Kansas: H. W. Koeneke, Bank Commis- sidered legal for that purpose. This information has been 
State of Minnesota: sioner, has announced: State Bank, Hills- Satin Wanhe 
St. Paul, Nov. 10. — dale, merged with Miami Coanty see n Pi 
i" 7 . Bank, Paola. Conway State nk, Conway, 1 ‘ 

Carefully selected ae mensenes care merged with McPherson & Citizens State’  pheon g Then ich ule 
loans deserve continued recognition aS @ Bank, McPherson. Peoples State oem Weed atk alt en ‘at . s oe 
. i inv Baldwin, merged with Baldwin State Bank. is-Chal Mfg deb 5s_‘37.. 1 3 
Seedard medium of investment, wan Perms State Bank, Mitchell, merged with | Amer Smelt & Ref 1st 5s a sve @ 5 101% 10158 
president of the Federal Land Bank of Lyons Exchange Bank, Lyons. Mineral| Amer T & T coll 5s '46 SF. bedeg 19 106 = 105% 
St. Paul, F. H. Klawon, told the Tri-| Kansas State Bank, West Mineral, and Com-| Amer T & T deb 51gs '43 SF... ¢ 12 108% 108% 

State Conference on Better Bank Man-| mercial State Bank, Waverly, and Union Amer T & T deb 5s 60 SF 106% 106 


£ 4 ba 

agement in Minneapolis on Nov. 7. The | State Bank, Mound City, closed. oe =. <geng - — ae 108% 
ke : a . 7~ s on 45 "0G... 2. ince abcde ava 
conference was held under the auspices of; Montana: George M. Robertson. Super AT & SF aj due Tuly 1 4c 96 ab £ os s 


the State Bankers Associations of Minne-|intendent of Banks, has announced: Bank & SF Adj stpd a Jul 1 48°95 ab 94 


y . < of Commerce, Kalispell, merged with First | a Ju ; 
sota, North Dakota and South eee. National Bank of same city, and affiliated SF ev deb 414s '48 ab 11915 
1st 4s due July 1 '48.... abed 9615 


Farm land values will again become with Northwest Bancorporation. 
stable, Mr. Klawon told the bankers Ist 5s due July 1 °48.... abcd 10474 
ev (exp’d) 414s '83...... abed 10114 


present. “A study of pavastanans Devtety -— a 
will show these cycles of inflation an B d I Off d ref & gen A 5s 295 abed 10214 
deflation in farm lands to be but passing on ssues ere ref gen C 6s '95....... abed canae 
phases of economic life. An investment | ° ee ae a re: as aoa = & 
_t that hake cay meee ype Reggae By N ew Hamps re Bell Tel Pa ist r B 5s “48 abede 106% 
as demonstra s S AS ost & Me RR Ist 5s A C ’67... d 993, 
the recurrence today of experiences ain sirens Bost & NY Air L RR Ist 4s '55. df 87 
which have wrought no permanent in- Bkin Edison gen A 5s ’ abedef 


; ; 10414 
jury in the past need give us no worry. Se; ids Wi ived Bkin Un G Ist ens 5s "45...... abedef 108 4% 
jury in the p g Sealed Bids Will Be Rece Bkin Un G Ist & r A 6s '47.... abedf 


: 117% 
Present Depression Temporary — Until November 14, State Bu Roch & Pitts Ry ens 4125'57 ¢ 9242 
“The present depression,” he contin- E Calif Be * shed 1041 
ued, “can be cured only by the courage Treasurer Announces CN Ry Gvt gty 991, 
and activity of our people. Our natural Paes N Ry Gvt gty 41; 99% 
resources are as great today as they vver i i v Ry Gvt gty 4 10175 
have been. Our great business organize- State of New Hampshire: N Ry Gvt gty 4%: 997. 
ions are i , anci iti Concord, Nov. 10. N Ry Gvt gty 5s J 10515 
tions are in strong financial condition. 7 N Ry Gvt gty 5s Oct ’69 ¢ 1051 
Credit is abundant. What is needed, Sealed bids will be received up to N Ry deh Et ety ia 118 4 
therefore, is courageous and intelligent Nov. 14 by the State Treasurer of New of G Ry r & gen 5s C '59 97 
effort and confidence in the future of our Hampshire, Charles T. Patten, for bonds > Pac RR Ist r gu 4s ’49...... 
country. in the amount of $430,000, according to 
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95% 
Lag. 35 yr gu 5s ’60...... abcef 10375 
7 ; ; ; . i : C PacRR thru sht 1 1st gu 4s ’54 abef 917, 
“We all know that the present depres- an announcement from his office. t & 8 
sion cannot endure forever; yet, individu- The circular advertising this offering on Pe aad ae Ame Py Siege aad 10253 
ally many of us are hesitant and wish of State bonds issued by Mr. Patten, y ref & imp los a 


- 


100% 
; i 9715 
to wait until others have had the courage | follows in full text: = ~~ akin artes — 10732 
to take the initiative. I am confident; The State Treasurer will receive Ch G Lt & Coke Ist(asmd)5s c 1031 
that if the members of the bankefS as- sealed bids for the following issues of Ch I & L RR Ist&gen 5s A abd 96 
sociations represented here today and bonds: $200,000 4 per cent bonds Ch & NW Ry gen 3tgs '87..... abcdefg 7815 
the organizations of farmers and busi-| designated “State Hospital Dormitory C&NW Ry Ist&r 5s d My 1 2037 aes =. 
ness men throughout the country will| Bonds.” in accordance with chapter ae = vu an — on ~ ao 
put forth concerted and cooperative ef-|174, Laws of 1929, approved Apr. 9, U Sta a lst wri. C — abdf 11535 
fort that the period of hesitation wili be | 1929, said bonds to be in coupon form Un Sta gu 5s '44. eae 104% 
measurably shortened and stability of in $1,000 pieces, dated Dec. 1, 1930, ‘C & StL r & imp 413s E 77 abd 100% 
farm land values will become an accom-| payable in annual installments of $50,- ‘C & StL Cairo Div Ist 4s ’39 abdf 96 
plished fact.” '000 from Dec. 1, 1938, to Dec. 1, 1941, ev U Ter gu Ist 514s A 72... abef 

inclusive, interest payable semi-annually 
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10958 
ev U Ter gu Ist 5s B '73 SF abef 
Mortgage Loan Benefits Dec. 1 and June 1 at the National Clev U Ter gu Ist 4%s € 77 bef 
Mr. Klawon cited a recent report of Shawmut Bank, Boston, Mass.; $230,000 Conn Ry & L ist & r 432s 51.. € 
“one of the largest life insurance com-|4 per cent bonds designated ‘Trunk Consa_G (( bh) oa fosme) SS S jefe 
panies in the United States” as evidence Line Completion Bonds,” in accordance Conber #2 tr “st & 38°37. ab. re 
of the desirability of carefully selected with chapter 50, Laws .of 1929, ap- pet Ed 1st & coll 5s °33......, abd 
first mortgage loans as an investment.’ proved Mar. 7, 1929, said bands to be Det Ed Ist&r 5s A "40 due Jul i abd 
This company, according to its report, in coupon form in $1,000 pieces, dated Det Ed Ist&r 6s B ’40 due Jul 1 abd 
with a total investment of $131,000,000' Dec. 1, 1930, payable $75,000, Dec. 1,, Det Ed gen & ref 5s A '49.... abd 
in 14,300 farm mortgages in five States! 1932; $75.000, Dec. 1, 1933; $50,000,| Det Ed gen & ref i C 762.... abd 
located in the Corn Belt of this country, ! Dec. 1, 1934; $30,000, Dec. 1, 1935;, Duquesne Lt Ist 412s '67...... abed 
owns only two farms with an invest- interest payable semiannually Dec. 1| Er & Pit RR g gu 3%2s B ’40.. abede 
ment of less than $30,000. and June 1 at the National Shawmut Gt Nor Ry reg is 36... abed 
“The stability and desirability of real Bank, Boston, Mass. ‘ Ge aw a — se os a 
estate mortgages as a basic form of true. Each issue ol bonds may be registered | at Nor Ry ites D "16. . ee abed 
investment,” he continued, ‘is empha- in multiples of $1,000 according to ae 3t Nor Ry gen 44s E 77... /, abed 
sized in an analysis of more than 50 of maturity, in which case interest will | St Nor Ry Ist & ref 414s '61.. abcdeg 
years of mortgage investment experi- be paid only at the State Treasurer’s @, Trk Ry of Can deb 7s ’40.. d 
ence given out a few days ago by an- Office. as ir Trk Ry of Can deb 6s 36 SF d 
other of this country’s leading insurance Treasury Condition Gulf Mob & N RR Ist 5'2s B ’50 abf 
companies. Most notable in the record The following statement exhibits the, H E&W T Ry Ist gu 5s(std) 33 abf 
of that company is the fact that the condition of the State Treasury at the! Il Bell T 1st & r 5s A '56..... abcde 
heavy foreclosures of the last few years.| close of the fiscal year, June 30, 1950:| Ill Cen RR ref 4s °55.......... abedefg 
including farm foreclosures since the Note: Following the close of the fiscal) I C RR C StL & N Jtlst rdsA’63 ab 
1921 deflation and the more recent year, ending June 30, 1930, permanent Kan C P & L Ist 5s A ’52...... abcdefg 
urban foreclosures, are but a small per- highway bonds. were issued in the| Kan C P & L Ist 412s B '57.... abcdefg 
centage of the foreclosures of the 80’s amount of $1,500,000, dated Sept. 1,) K C Ft Scott & Mem Ry r 4s ’36 abd 
and 90’s and more widely spread so that, 1930, 4 per cent, due $150,000 annually Kan C Term Ry Ist ge 4s 60... d 
: . ; : . 2 ; K C Sou Ry Ist 3s ’50 abd 
readjustment should prove much easier. from Sept. 1, 1954, to Sept. 1, 1943, in- K C Sou Ry r & imp 5s’50dApr 1 ‘ab 
Prior Financial Panics clusive. rs ial ta Kings Co El P & L Ist ds ‘37. abede 
Following the panic of 1873 the fore- _ Valuation om State: ee es ae | ee te mS EL Preays we wee 
‘losures f th : any ¢ - og tion, Apr. 1, 1930, $625,443,444; savings | 7, s g MS Ry reg(asmd)3 97 abcdeg 
ee hed ot that company at times pank deposit, Apr. 1, 1930, $236,407,912; | Leh Val Ry NY Ist 414s 40.... abcdfg 
reached 7.4 per cent of total resources. i ,curance capital, $6,959,000; valuation! Leh Val RR g cons 4s, 2003..... ab 
Real snes reactions of the middle 90’s | o¢ public utilities corporations assessed | Lex & East Ry Ist (asmd) 5s ’65 abedefg 
again caused a flood of foreclosures, |}, State Tax Commission, $50,587,579; | Louis G & E 1st &r 5s A 52... g 
chiefly urban, reaching 4 per cent of to- total. $919.397.935. L & N RR unif 4s ’40 abedeg 
tal assets. 7 All bids should be sealed and addressed L& N RR Ist & r 5i2s A 2003. abedeg 
“During the panic of 1907, real estate ip ¢ : ‘ Fs issioner, Con-|  & N RR 1st & r 5s B 2003.... abedeg = 1 
; z p é ate to Charles P. Patten, Commissioner, Con a = 
holdings were little affected until by the cord, N. H., plainly marked “Bids for) Met Ed Ist & r 413s » = ms. 1 100% 1001 
time of the last war, foreclosures had! New Hampshire State Hospital Dormi- a 7+ oe on a 1 oii e 4082 
been graudally wiped off the books. Fol- tory Bonds or Trunk Line Completion M StP & SSM RR Ist ed s38 1  BR5e R81, 881, 
6 
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lowing the deflation of 1921 and up to) Bonds.” M StP & SS M RR Ist cons 5s”: 94 g 94 
the present time that company has again Bids will be received until 11 o’clock y 1 RR. 100% a 1001% 
found it necessary to take over some a, m,, Nov. 14, 1930, at which time they M K & T RR Pr L 41,8 D 78... 975, 975% 9756 
real estate under foreclosure, but with wij} be opened in the presence of the 

a total investment of $7,000,000 in such Governor and council. All bids to be for 


| NY C&H R Lake Sh col 314s '98 abcdeg 


* Penn RR gen 434s A '65s...... abedeg 
; Penn RR gen 5s B ’68......... abedeg 
| Penn RR secured 612s "36 ab 

| Pere Marq Ry Ist 5s A ‘56 abed 

| PCC&StL RR gen gu ds B "75 abcef 


| PSE& Gof NJ ist & r 5s "65 abc 


| Read gen & r 444s A '97 


| S Pac 40 yr Ser ’29 (ww)41%4s’69 ab 


| T-P-M Pac Ter RR Ist 512sA’64 
| Union El Lt&Pow Mo Ist 5s °32 


| Un Oil of Cal A 6s *42........ 


, Wabash RR r & gen 512s A "75 abd 
| Wabash RR r & gen 5s D 


2 | W Penn Pow Ist 5s G ’56.... 


received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York. 

The folluwing symbols are used to designate the States | : : ; 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by | Production of cotton in Russia, China, 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New {and Egypt is expected to exceed last) 
York, a; California, b; Connceticut, ¢; Maine, d; Massa- | year’s output, according to comment on 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. |foreign crops accompanying the con-| 

solidated report just made public by the 
States Sales Department of Agriculture. Acreage| 
Whi planted to cotton in India is estimated 
ich Thous- | os | 
Legal ands High Low Last | 28 somewhat below last year’s figure. 
d 22. «(97 961, 9616 (The full text of an authorized sum- 
96% 96% 96% |\mary of the consolidated report was 
90% 9014 905, printed in the issue of Nov. 10.) 
88's 86% 86% The full text of the comment on for- 
95% = «95 95% | eign production and tabular recapitula- 
85's 84% 84%) tion of American production estimated 
101% 101% * |as of Nov. 1 follows in full text: 
ya . au India.—The area planted to cotten in 
9815 98% 931, India up to Oct. 1 of this season is esti- 
104%, 10414 104% | mated to be 20,506,000 acres, compared 
114%. 11414 114% | with 20,812,000 acres, or 99 per cent. of 
oh § ra et : < a "44 eo oe Z = a are area planted at the same date last 
sae ae 7 wisp hag "48. abede 342 108% S’2 ‘season, according to a cable received by 
NY G&ELHE&P Pur My ds '49.. abedef 98 o7% 98 the Bureau of Agricuicural Economics 


NY Ont & W Ry r 4s '92......d § 5215 5214 5234 | » es ee 
NY Tel ist & os Site Sb... ahele 1017 101% 101%, | from the Indian Department of Statistics 


NY Tel deb 6s "49 SF Tied 111 110%, 110% |at Calcutta. The revised estimate of the 
NY Tel ref 6s A ’41 abcde 10613 106% 106% |total area planted in India last season 
Niag Falls Pow Ist 5s ’32...... ¢ 1035 1035, 10358 | was 25,692,000 acres. During the last 15 
Niag F Pow r & gen 6s '32 dJanl ¢ 1035, 103% 1038 | years the estimate ofthe area planted to | 
N P Ry gen 3s 2047 SF d Jan 1 abcdeg 68 667s 667% | cotton in India up to Oct. 1 has averaged 
N P Ry r & imp 414s A 2047... abcdeg 97% 97% 97% 83.1 * cent of the fi al ati ate and 
N P Ry r & imp 6s B 2047 abcdeg 11142 111% 111% eee. oe oe ¢ ee SOF | 
N P Ry r & imp 5s C 2047 atedes 104 10314 103% the range has been from 75.2 per cent to | 
N Stat Pow Ist &r5s A 41.... df 103% 103 103 | 91.4 per cent of the final estimate. The} 
N Stat Pow Ist & r 6s B 41... df 106 10514 105% first forecast of the production of the 
Or-Wash RR & Nav Ist &r4s’61 abe 9254 925% 925, |Indian crop is expected scon after 
Pac G & Eg & r 5s A 4: bde 10244 10215 102% | Dee. 15. 

10145 101% 10114 Russia.—The production of, cotton in 
1091, 109 1091, Asiatic Russia is now estimated to be 
1091, ‘ 10912 about 1,950,000 bales of 478 pounds net, 
1035 3'2 1035s | according to a cable received by the For- 
109 9 109. | eign Service of the Bureau of Agricul- 
oe 8 vaca tural Econowics from Agricultural Com- | 
oe 4 10515 missioner Steere at Berlin. Last season | 
10215 % 101% | the Russian crop was estimated to be. 
101% : 101%, | 1,351,000 bales. 

100 100 | ee a Se ee a 


Mo Pac RR ist r 5s F "77 
Mo Pac RR Ist & r 5s G "78.... d 
N Orl Pub Serv Ist&r 5s A ’52 d 
N Orl Pub Serv Ist&r 5s B ’55 d 
NY Cent RR cons 4s A ’98.... abedeg 
N YC & Hud Ri reg 3%4s '97.. abcdeg 
NY C & HR r&imp 4%s A 2013 abcdeg 
NYC&HRr&imp5sC 2013(NY C) abcdeg 


HWM OD me oro 


NY Ch & StL RR Ist 4s '87.. abcdf 
NY Conn RR Ist 414s A ’53... abd 
NY Edis Ist & r 6%s A ’41.... abedf 


Crow ew wonar 


atc} eH or oe Dos 


PCC&StL RR gen gu 5s A '70.. abcef 
Pt Art Can & Dk Ist gu 6s A ’53 abdf 


PSE & Gof N J ist&r 412s 67 abe 
PSE&GofN J ist&r 442s 


no 





Read Jer Cent coll 4s ’51.... 

Roch G & E gen 7s B °46 dy 

Rk Is Ark & Lou RR Ist 412s 

StL S F Ry Pr L 4s A 60..... 

StL S F Ry Pr L 5s B 50 

StL S F Ry cons 412s A "78 

StL SW Ry Ist ctfs 4s ’89 , 

3stP K C Sh L RR Ist 4%s ’41 

StP Minn & Mani Ry cons 6s 33 abcdeg 
San Ant & Arn Pass Ry Ist4s’43 abf 
So Bell T & T Ist 5s 41 SF.... abe 
So Pac conv (expd) deb 5s ’34.. abd 


100%, 100% 4998, Cc; 


VY AOrhnmmusconmrnes 


9735 97 48 
83 Sli, A B 
9014 901, Virginia 2. 88 
98 9§ 98 North Carolina ef 1,715 
105 105 South Carolina ........ 38 2,165 
94 93 Georgia 2 3,772 
104% 104% Florida 2 104 
1022, 102%, | Missouri ee 373 
971% ¢ 97 Tennessee p 1,215 
99%, 991, Alabama ee 3,608 
951g 94%, Mississippi . ai ae 4,241 
10714 106 Louisiana . 5 2,040 
86% RF 85 Texas 
116% 5 116', Oklahoma 
110 110 Arkansas 
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*Less than a 10-year average. 


102 102 Not ineluded in California figures nor 
105% 105% © wer ee eS oe 


10045 10042 « 
9714 971, | the country, however, and most soils con- 
985% 985s tain an amount sufficient for profitable 
945 94° ° : 
a oe crop production, he explained. (Full 
$ 4 © 4 S _ 
106% 105%, text of Dr. Schreiner’s address will be 
100 100 | printed in the issue of Nov. 12.) 
0% See: 
On oat Use in Farming Increases | 
9515 95% Use of manganese in agriculture has 
“—* ota been increased in recent years, he added, | 
97 * 97 |as a result of practical demonstrations 
105 '% with truck crops in Southern Califarnia. | 
104% ¢ A few carloads of magnesium sulphate, 
W Shore RR 1st 4s 2361.... 14 92% 2% he pointed out, are giving the same re- 
United States Government Bonds sults as formerly were secured from 
(Dollars and Tiesy-coeeee) trainloads of compost. The manganese 
ates Sales oi ; . 5 
fa re compound has replaced stable manure to | 
Which Thous- a large extent, he said, and growers who 
Legal ands High Low Last till alkaline glade soils use only a few | 
Ist Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 314s '47. abedefg 103 101.13 1€1.9 101.12 bags of manganese sulphate instead of | 
1st Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 4%s ’47. abedefg 91 102.22 102.20 102.20 loads of animal fertilizer. 
4th Liberty Loan 4%s '88 abedefg 319 103.20 103.18 103.19 “Th cellent work of -McHargue i 
ui oe Rees ont 5 103.20 103.15 103.20) ,, e@ excelent work of McHargue in 
4th Liberty Loan reg 4% mhedetg 15 108.20 195.16 Kentucky in controlled-solution cultures 


U S of A Treas reg 44s .. abedefg 5 112 113 113 = 7 . . 
U S of A Treas 4s ’5 abedefg 4 108.28 108.25 108.25 Shows conclusively,” Dr. Schreiner as- | 


serted, “that it must be considered one 
of the elements essential to plant 
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times, it represents only 1.4 per cent of all or none of each issue. Industries Requested to Help Dispel | Manganese Vital to Peace growth.” 


total resources. The State reserves the right to reject 


tutions that have long been active in this! 1930, and bonds will bear interest from 


b Crops formerly failures on iand south 
Or War, Producers Told of Miami, Fla., which he said now are 


[Continued from Page 1.] are beets, carrots, lettuce, cabbage, corn, 


“This record in a general way is par- any or all bids. 2 , W eo i : 
allel to the experience of all other insti- Payment will be requiredion Dec. 1, Feeling of Insecurity of orker Ss being grown by the yse of manganese, 


particular field of investment.” that date; and will be delivered at that 
time or as soon after as they can be 
s ae 7 ‘epared 
Financiers to Study wragered. 
5 ° r as to the legality of these bonds will 
Proposed China Loan =: fimishec 


New Hampshire State Hospital Dormi- [Continued from Page 1.] 
tory Bonds are not exempt from tax 


ae syinton of the Attorney Genoval Much Labor Is Ahead of Them 


Manganese occupies the “preeminent | potatoes, beans, and ornamental and for- 
position” in this group, Maj. Hobley age crops. 


Owners of Plants Asked to Aid Buying by Telling Men How éstated, and isnot only necessary but also Warning Against Waste 


| indispensable in steel manufacture. De- Peace-time preparedness in the Army 
| velopment of a domestic supply im peace! Secretary Payne said, involves the selec- 
| times, he added, is in line with efficient tion of a number of existing facilities 
| military preparedness. ; vo eAl 4 which could most easily produce needed 

Serious difficulties are experienced) materials. This program, he stated, con- 


Senate Committee Seeks Opin- on interest in New Hampshire. emergency appropriation to expedite|ticular industry or business may be able| Where manganese is rare in rocks and) cist. of taking steps to facilitate the 


Trunk Line Completion Bonds are tax public works as a means of relieving|to adopt consistent with sound economic 


ion on Silver Project free in New Hampshire. unemployment. (The White House an-| policy. 
rene " nouncement was printed in full text in| (b) Organize 


silver available to China, now under con- 
subcommittee, have been submitted to a 


be called upon to express their judgment nomics. | necessary. 


a —— central employmen 

Plans for an international pool to make Bank Assets Fall the issue of Nov. 10.) placement agencies. 
= ‘ Secretary Hurley said a report would (c) Organize for relief of ‘those in 
sideration by a Senate Foreign Relations In North Carolina be made as to the amount which the| distress through the already established | 
- Corps of Engineers can use in accord-| social agencies by means of cooperative | 
group of leading financiers, who will later —_——_____. ance with sound engineering and eco-| planning and extension of service where | 


| soils, Dr. Oswald Schreiner, Chief of the change fr . sit alae . 

aoa 2 aa | ge from peace to war production and 
Division of Soil Fertility, Department of | t) sustain industrial effort throughout a 
t Agriculture, said, discussing this el-| war. 
jement’s importance in agriculture. The 


\ chemical is widely distributed throughout, , Samuel and Piper of the University of 


Adelaide in Australia obtained astonish- 
jing differences in growth as a result 
of the complete absence of manganese 
on the one hand, and the presence of 
mere traces on the other, amounting to 


employment, according to officials of the 
President’s Emergency Committee for 
“mployment. 


of such a project, according to an oral State Institutions Report Advertisers can aid in the campaign (d) Stimulation of private industry to Newspaper Tells from 300 to 5,000 per cent, Dr. Schreiner 
statement Nov. 10 by Senator Pittman Shrinkage in Gross Resources | by using their influence to promote stim- provide additional employment through Of se Mae asserted. Different plants, he added, re- 


(Dem.), of Nevada. 
Owen D. Young, author of the so-called legitimately in the advertisements men-| 


ees ulation of employment, and can include 
Young Reparations Plan, which created By John Mitchell tion of their work along employment 


|; extension, repairs and other means. 
| (e) Stimulation of pubile works for; In a letter just received from H. D.| enable them to complete their develop- 
which public funds may be available. Bradley, general manager of “The Times-| ments 


quire different amounts of manganese to 


the international bank; Thomas W. La- Chief State Bank Examiner, State of lines, Edward L. Bernays, publie rela-| K F 1 Star,” Bridgeport, Conn., the statement Dr. Schreiner cautioned against pro- 
: ; 7h oem 8, 4 ys mergenc une Sree p ’ _ ; ; st Dp 
mont, of J. P. Morgan & Co., who was North Carolina tions counsel for the committee, stated | 8 y & is made that one-page stories are being) miscuous use of manganese as being 
|For Wages Decided | 


a member of the American group in the Resources of State banks on Sept. 24, Nov. 10 in an address before the As-| 


run daily relative to this campaign and! uneconomic as well as harmful. Results 


international consortium for assistance 1930, amounted to $313,529,774 compared | sociation of National Advertisers con-| Plans in-Chicago are being developed | that a man has been engaged whose sole have thus far been obtained only with 
to China; Norman Davis, former Assist-| With $341,182,165 on Oct, 4, 1929, a de-| ference at Washington, D. C. Business|extensively and consist mainly of the|duty is to keep in touch with factories|soluble salts of the element, and the 


ant Secretary of the Treasury and finan- | crease of $27,652,389. During the three-/ interests will find their markets reduced) following: 


cial advisor to President Wilson at the) month period from June 30 there was, | if they do not join in the effort to re- (a) Emergency relief to those in dis- | he may bring employer and employe to- ing purposes, he said. Many trouble- | 


and other sources of employment so that| sulphate is the best suited for fertiliz- 


peace negotiations, and Bernard M. Ba-| however, an increase of $1,469,145. duce unemployment, Mr. Bernays said./tress to be met through the existing | gether as promptly as possible. some and little understood plant dis- 
ruch, economic advisor to the American, During the 12-month period under; ‘The Committee’s statement follows in} Welfare agencies affiliated in the Chi-| “We are at the present time printing cases may be directly traced in the fu- 
Peace Commission, are four men to, comparison the principal changes in re-! ¢y}) text: }cago Council of Social Agencies and en-| two full pages each day of advertise-| ture to manganese deficiency or ta a 


whom, because of their knowledge of in-| Sources were decreases of $26,000,000 in 
ternational finance, the silver pool plan| loans and discounts, $1,800,000 in Gov- | 
has been presented, Mr. Pittman said. ernment securities, $1,200,000 in cash 


_ Extensive plans for employment relief 
in Chicago, involving an emergency 


Plan Is Favored 


dorsed by the Chicago Association of|™ments under these two headings. The |lack of some other little understood es- 
Commerce.. A special committee on re- | “a to date pave own anomreee. 4 sential element, he added. 

: : : ion; “This is not wholly a charitable stand | Value Is Explained 

‘ s oe J | budget of $5,000,000, has been reported lief is responsible for the formulation | ; ! 2 | p 

ans me eo Sonks,, and $4,300,000 In | to i. Mantdantts Sehecamiay Gamdekne of plans to meet the emergency through | because over? guntioner, Knows peatectty | The tremendous value of the rarer 
banking houses, furniture and fixtures. : the regular agencies. The funds neces-| We at if more people are employed,| ejements in the food we eat and feed 


Among others who may later be asked|Investment in stocks and bonds in- £0" Employment, by George F. Getz, gen- sary will be controlled and distributed|™ore goods would he _ purchased at livestock was stressed by the soil fer- 


to express opinions on the project are | 

7 7 ° - > ° 7" ° " ; ® sense 
Dwight W. Morrow, Senator-elect from| The principal changes in __ liabilities 
New Jersey and former member of J.| were decreases of $2,200,000 in capital, 


Commission on Unemployment and Re- 
lief. 


creased $5,800,000. eral chairman of Governor Emerson’s| ;) the regular agencies by this commit- | Stores, with the result that there would 


i tility specialist. 


tee to meet the emergency needs as | be more advertising for his newspaper.| “fodine,” he said, “is essential to pre- 
shown through budgetry presentations | Further we have found it has been one| vent the’ dreaded goiter in man and 


P. Mor : Co., Senator Pittman said.{ surplus. ete.. § : ; The C issi ; organi : . , a jane at aula ; ‘ : 
.. pane & Co 1 Senotes & men said. surplus, ete,, $9,950,000 in deposits, and ene Seen is sognaine’ 2 = by the agencies. The committee has de- | of “ finest good-w ill builders of which] abortion in cattle and hairlessness in 
Ss Mr. is seat an | 945,000,008 in borrowed money, state-wide basis, according to Mr, Getz.' termined upon an emergency budget of | We have ever heard. young pigs. Copper and «sanganese 


the Senate in December, he will be in 


e! i : \ On Sept. 24 all State banks had on} It has adopted the policy that each com- $5,000,000 for this work. ve : alas oa og reg ee: . 
a position to furnish the Committee with | deposit $250,000,000, against which they | munity should plan to meet with its own me —e ee Pi A City to Present Land play their part in the formation of blood 


and the prevention of anemia, and it 


information and advice. ‘ | held a cash reserve of $55,000,000, or resources its emergency problems. has been decided upon, amounting to| For Air Corps Station has been shown that these constituents 
To each of those named, Senator Pitt-;22 per cent, of their total deposit lia-| A special committee on state-wide ac-| $1,000,000, to be disbursed as wages at| Col. Arthur Woods, chairman of the|are wisely stored up in the unborn child 
man has furnished copies of the hear-| bility. In addition to this cash reserve|tivities is responsible for developing!the regular wage scale for work pro-|President’s Emergency Committee for|or animal to enable it to function prop- 
ingg which his Committee, in the course; they were carrying stocks and bonds in| plans in local communities through sug-| vided specially, such as cleaning of) Employment, announced today that F.]/erly until it can get its supply later in 
of its investigation of Chinese commer-|the amount of $37,000,000, which gave| gestions of community leaders, such as| parks, forest preserves, streets, etc.,|H. Payne, Acting Secretary of War, had|its food, since mother’s or cow’s milk 
cial relations, have taken, pointing out) them a secondary reserve of approxi-| mayors, presidents of chambers of com-| which work would ordinarily not  be| notified him that the City of Shreveport, | does not supply these essential elements 
the substance of the testimony. A con-| mately 15 per cent of their total deposit|merce and other leaders or organized| done, and which is to be given to men,|La., will today present to the United] at the start. 
sensus of this testimony, according to’ liability. ' groups in communities. According to Mr.| residents of Chicago, with dependents | States Government approximately 25,000 “The best and normal way for nature 
Senator Pittman, favors an international! In addition to total resources referred | Getz, the types of suggestions and plans|and recommended through the welfare! acres of land near that city. The War| to supply these elements, as well as the 


pool which will establish a drawing ac-| to, the resources of all State industrial| to be developed will fall under the follow-| agencies. 


Department will construct thereon the| other essential mineral elements, to ani- 


count for the National government of | banks amounted to $21,000,00, and trust | ing heads: | Free help-wanted and situation-wanted| permanent station of the First Attack|mals and to man is through their feed 
China to be used with the approval of| assets of State banks, $98,000,000, mak- (a) Stimulation of interest in industry | ads are being yun by many newspapers,| Wing, Air Corps. This project will cost| and food, through plants, vegetables and 
the lending countries in a way to | ing the total resources of all State Ranne | one business toward the retention of om | whieh have reported their willingness to | approximately $7,000,000 and it is hoped| fruits, grown on fertile, well-fertilized 


habilitate the Chinese nation. in excess of $432,000,000, ployes through whatever method the par- 
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cooperate in this manner to relieve un-' to complete it in three years, soils.” 


Is Lower; Mexican Output Drops 


Chosen.—The production of cotton in 
Chosen (Korea) is now estimated to be 


| 152,000 bales of 478 pounds net, accord- 


ing to a cable received from the Inter- 


'national Institute of Agriculture at 


Rowe. Last season’s crop was estimated 
to be 138,000 bales. 

China.—The present crop is expected 
to be somewhat larger than last season’s 


/crop of 1,752,000 bales of 478 pounds net, 


according to a cable received from Agri- 
cultural Commissioner Nyhus. In the 
Tungchow district, north of Shanghai, 
the crop is not as large as was antici- 


| pated, but in the Hankow district and the 
| northwest the crop is considerably larger 
‘than last season. 


Mexico.—According to unofficial sources 
the crop in Mexico is not expected to ex- 
ceed 200,000 bales. This compares with 
an estimated production last year o 
225,000 bales. 

Egypt.—Unofficial reports from Egypt 
state that the quality of the crop this 
year is somewhat below normal. The first 
estimate of the Egyptian crop was 1,743, 
000 bales of 478 pounds net, or an in- 
crease of 1 per cent. The second produc- 
tion estimate is due the early part of 
December. 

The Crop Reporting Board of ™he 


| United States Department of Agriculiire, 


from the reports and data furnished by 
crop correspondents, field statisticians, 
cooperating State boards (or depart- 
ments) of agriculture and agricultural 
colleges, makes the following estimates 
of the present crop. The Board’s report 
is signed by W. F. Callender, chairman; 
J. A. Becker, V. C. Childs, D. A. McCand- 
liss, C. S. Bouton, Frank O. Black and 
F. H. Whittaker and C. F. Marvine, act- 


ing secretary. 
+ 


oe % 94% 1930 acreage: Per cent total abandonment after July 1 (preliminary), A; thousands 
106 ts 106"s of acres for harvest (preliminary) B. Yield per acre (pounds), 10-year average, 1919- 
1929, D; indicated 1930, E; production (ginnings, 500-pound gross weight in 
8&5 8415 thousands), 1928 crop, *F; 1929 crop, *G; 1930 crop indicated Nov. 1, H: 


D a . G 
258 2 48 
: 747 

830 

1,343 
29 


220 


1,342 
1,915 
809 
3,940 
1,143 
1,435 
90 
153 
260 

9 


154.2 14,478 14,828 
263 80 75 


“Allowances made for cross-State ginnings. 


102 101% tIncluding Pima Egyptian long staple cotton, 46,000 acres and 28,000 bales for 1930. 


in United States total. 


Cinnings of Cotton 


Slightly Decreased 


x 

Total Up to Nov. 1 Is Under 

Figure of Last Year, Con- 
solidated Report Shows 


Ginnings of cotton prior to Nov, 1 
are slightly less than ginnings for the 
corresponding period last year, accord- 
ing to the consolidated cotton report iss 
sued by the Department of Agriculture. 

(Publication of a summary of the gin- 
ning report was presented in the issue 
of Nov. 10.) 

The report on ginning, including a 
tabular recapitulation by States, follows 
in full text: 

Number of bales of cotton ginned from 
the growth of 1930 prior to Nov. 1, 1930, 
and comparative statistics to the cor- 
responding date in 1929 and 1928, run- 
ning bales (counting round as half ‘bales 
and excluding linters): 

1930 1929 1928 
1,178,171 1,089,884 818,005 
ee.” wake 61,192 60,423 61,567 
(Serer 632,392 1,062,418 761,099 
Cant, ces 90,481 100,912 81,635 
a 28,883 17,701 
<< ¢h ade ote . 1,030,987 784,408 
5 745,205 586,177 
1, " 1,099,999 


i 533,806 513,360 
TORR. iss 256,42: 297,443 218,680 
Tex. .... 8,298,085 8,144,600 3,865,022 
Va. ; 30,101 17,130 20,729 


All other 
States . 4,253 3,411 1,697 


VU. 8. *10,863,601 *10,891,940 *10,162,482 
e \¥ ’ 
*Includes 78,188 bales of the crop of 1930 
ginned prior to Aug. 1 which was counted 
in the supply for the season of 1929-30, 


the crops of 1929 and 1928. 

The statistics in this report includ 
333,581 round bales for 1930, 369,047 for 
1929 and 398,237 for 1928. Included in 
the above are 10,461 bales of American- 
Egyptian for 1930, 10,763 for 1929 and 
13,366 for 1928. 

The statistics for 1930 in this report 
are subject to revision when checked 
‘against the individual returns of the 
|ginners being transmitted by mail. The 
leorrected statistics of cotton ginned this 
{season prior to Oct, 18 are 9,256,276. 
| Cotton consumed during the month of 
| September, 1930, amounted to 394,321 
i bales. Cotton on hand in consuming estab- 
|lishments on Sept. 30 was 967,936 bales, 
and in public storage and at compresses 
5,247,525 bales. The number of active 
|¢onsuming cotton spindles for the month 
was 26,087,004. The total imports for 
\the month of September, 1930, were 3,394 
| bales and the exports of domestic cotton, 
\including linters, were 902,956 bales. 
| The estimated world’s production of 
commercial cotton, exclusive of linters, 
grown in 1929, as compiled from various 
| sources is 26,645,000 bales, counting 
|American in running bales and foreign 
in bales of 478 pounds lint, while the con- 
\sumption of cotton, exclusive of linters, 
|in the United States for the year ended 
July 31, 1930, was approximately 24,945,- 
|000 bales. The total number of spinnin, 
cotton spindles, both active and idle, ! 
about 163,000,000, 


compared with 86,974 and 88,761 bales ) 
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Avrrorizen Statements ONLY ARE PRESENTED Herein, Brine . 


Pustishen Without CoMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY ‘~ 


Federal Finance 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1930 


Security Issues 


Stocks in October |Reserve Bank Borrowings 


At Lowest Level 


Reveal Increase for Week Affects Chinese 


In Three Years Condition Statement of Federal Board Shows Decrease in 
Time Deposits; Little Change Disclosed in 


Industrial and ‘Railroad' 
Shares Fall Sharply, and 
Substantial 
Shown in Bonds 


: -The Federal Reserve Board’s condi- 
Declines) tion statement of weekly reporting mem- 
er banks in leading cities on Nov. 5, 
made public Nov. 10, shows relatively | 


‘Loans and Investments 


reporting banks showing a net increase 
of $8,000,000. 

Holdings of Government securities in- 
creased $26,000,000 in the New York dis- 


Decline in Dollar | 


Credit Situation 


Conditions in Hong Kong 
District Said to Be Rela- 
tively Stable; Foochow 


Business Conditions 


¢ 


Business Outlook Is Found 
More Encouraging in China 


Railroad Lines Plan Resumption of Service; Conditions 
Generally Quiet in Several Other Countries, 
Commerce Survey Shows 


The business outlook in China is more| purchasing, in the case of the two former 
favorable with exports showing an in-|to meet serious deficiencies in. revenues 
crease, according to the weekly survey|arising out of the agricultural and gen- 
of world business conditioms by the De-|eral depression, The credit situation is 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


TODAY'S 
PAGE 


2789) 


Bank Supervision 


Governing Cost’ - 


In Minnesota Is — 


Higher for Year 


Total Payments for Operas 


tion and Maintenance of 
State During 1928 Found 
To Be $51,200,000 


4, 


Area Declared Unsettled 
little change for the week in total loans /| trict, and declined $11,000,000 each in the eS aati: jpartment of Commerce. in large measure unchanged. Although 


and investments and in net demand de-! 
posits. Time deposits declined $30,-| 
000,000 and Government deposits $42,- 
000,000, and borrowings from Federal 
reserve banks increased $16,000,000. 
Loans on securities increased $33,000,- 
000 at reporting banks in the New York 
district, $6,000,000 in the Kansas City 
district and $24,000,000 at all reporting 
banks, and declined $11,000,000 in the 
| Boston district and $10,000,000 in the 
Chicago district. “All other” loans in- 
creased $39,000,000 in the Boston dis- 
trict, and declined $12,000,000 in the New 
York district and $5,000,000 each in the 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 10.—Stock 
prices in the New York security 
market underwent rather severe declines 
in October, according to the monthly re- 
view of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. By the end of the third week of 
the month, representative price averages 
were generally below the levels reached 
«in November, 1929, the .review report. 
It continues in full text: 

The Standard Statistics Company daily 
index of 90 stocks, for example, drovped 
4 per cent below the bottom level of 
November a year ago, and indicated that 
the market in general was at a lower 
Nevel than at any time since the closing 
Months of 1927. 


Late October Advance 
Average prices of industrial and rail- 
road shares declined to the lowest points 
since August, 1917, and December, 1926, 
respectively, while public utility shares 
remained some 14 per cent above the low 
of Autumn of last year. During the 
latter part of October, the market was 
miaeewhet firmer. 


7 Hears t 


"his late October advance followed a 
rise in the average yield on the list of 
90 representative common stocks “to a 
higher level than at any time since the 
1924-1926. period, and a firure 1 per cent 
above the current yield obtainable on 
high-grade bonds. 

The advance in yields on stocks to a 
level not obtainable since the 1924-1926 
period, while prices of these stocks de- 
clined only to the level of the latter part 
of 1927, is due to the fact that the cur- 
rent dividend disbursements of these cor- 
porations have been maintained in larger 
volume than in the earlier years. 


Decline in Bond Market 


Weakness in stock prices was accom- 
panied by substantial declines in the bond 
market during October. 


Although United States Government 
bond prices remained fairly strong, ac- 

~mMpanying continued ease in the 
money market, materially lower “price 
quotations prevailed elsewhere in the 
bond list. 4 

Domestic corporation bonds were es- 
pecially under pressure in the first part 
of the month, and it appears from the 
increased volume of sales on a number 
of days when stocks were particularly 


of the Soviet embassy in Parts, France, 
| who was first ordered to the United 
States and was refused admission by 


American consuls. In his memos, 
Father Walsh pointed out, M. Bessedov- 
ski said that he was instructed that} 
“once we are recognized by America we 
can ignore the rest of the world.” The 
memooirs further disclose, he said, that | 
M. Scheftel ,who was admitted to the 
United States as head of the Soviet Red | 
Cross, was really a member of the! 
Soviet Secret Police. 


Overtures Are Ordered 
With Henry Ford 


Representatives of the Soviet Union 
were sent to the United States, the 
memoirs show, he said, with orders to 
“flirt” with Henry Ford, who was to 
be approached with huge orders. 

Discussing the five-year plan of the 
Soviet Union, Father Walsh pointed out | 
that the plan has for its purpose the| 
speeding up of production in Russia so 
that by 1933 Russia will be completely 
industrialized. The witness referred to 
a recent publication of G. T. Gimko, vice 
chairman of the U. S. S. R. State Plan- 
ning Commission, and author of the 
Five Year Plan, which sets forth the 
plan in detail. M. Gimko’s publication | 
itself, Father Walsh said, makes .clear | 
that the five-year plan is purely “a plan 
fo extend the revolution, and to under- 
mine the attempt of the civilized world 
to stabilize itself.” | 

Recent decrees by the Soviet govern- | 
ment, he said, give the right to dump 
their products, produced by forced and 
in the free and 


weak that the declines were at least) 
partly the result of selling related to| 
conditions in the stock market. 

The market for these bonds was un-} 
doubtedly affected also by the weakness 
in foreign bonds which accompanied un- | 
settled conditions in several countries. 
Averages of domestic corporate bond 
prices showed net declines of one to 
three points for the month, depending 
upon the type of bonds included, so that) 
near the. end of October the general 
level of corporate bond prices was lower 
than for some months past. In the last 


he prices became | uncompensated labor, 


Political developments continued to) 
af as a depressing influence on Ger- 
man and South American bonds listed 
in this market, and these issues showed | 
much wider fluctuations and larger net| 
decMines in October than did the foreign 
bond list as a whole. 

The declines of the first part of the 
month were followed, however, by fairly 
substantial recoveries during the latter 
half of October. 








Foreign Exchange 


New York, Nov. 10.—The Federal Re- | 
serve Bank of New York today certified | 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following. 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
| tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
+ collection of. duties upon merchandise im- 


arti i ported into the United States, we have 
Hearing Dates Are Fixed | ascertained and/hereby certify to you 


For Seven Tariff Inquiries, that the buying rates in the New York | 


|; market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as | 
shown below: 


4 


The dates for hearings on applications 
for changes in duty on seven new com-/} Austria (schilling 
modities have been announced by the i 

: ' ane | Belgium (belga) 
United States Tariff Commission, accord-| Bulgaria (lev) ......... 
ing to information made available by} Czechoslovakia (krone) ~ 
the Commission Oct. 10. The subjects} Denmark (krone) 
and dates of hearings, starting Dec. 9,| England (pound) 
are as follows: \ Finland (markka) 


or | . | France (franc) 7 
Fourdinier wires, woven wire cloth and} Germany (reichsmark) 
cylinder wires, Dec, 9; shoe lacings, Dec.| Greece (drachma) 
10; cigarette paper, Dec. 11; edible gela-| Hungary (pengo) 
tin, Dec. 12; reptile skin leather, Dec.) Italy (lira) ; 5.2349 
16; canned tomatoes and tomato paste,| Netherlands (guilder) 40.2457 | 
Dec. 17, and cherries, Dec. 18. 


14.0939 
18.9440 
-7175 
2.9654 
26.7431 
485.6800 
2.5171 
3.9294 | 
23.8297 | 
1.2951 
17.4991 





Norway (krone) ..... eoebeed ous 26.7443 
| Poland (zloty) i 
Portugal (escudo) ........ 4812 | 
| Rumania (leu) | 


Mississippi Note Issue 
i" | Spain (peseta) 
Is Floated at a Premium) Sweden (krona) 


| Switzerland (franc) ........ 

| Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Mexican dollar) .. 
China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) oe 
Singapore (dollar) ........ 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) ........00 Goce 
Argentina (peso, gold) ......... 
Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 

Colombia (peso) 

Bar silver 





State of Mississippi: 

Jackson, Nov. 10. 
The First National Bank of Jackson, 
and the Hibernia Securities Company of 
New Orleans have purchased an issue 
of $500,000 in Mississippi short-term 
notes at 3 per cent and a premium of 
$250, according to announcement by Gov- | 
ernor Bilbo. ; 
Sgie of the notes was authorized by 
the Sicisiature in 1930 for emergency 
purposes. They will mature 

months. 


in six 








Exempt from all Federal Income Taxes 


Legal Investment for Savings Banks and 
Trust Funds in New York State 


Dallas County, Texas 


Road Dist. No. 1 
(City of Dalias) 


4%, % Bonds 
Due April 10, 1941-1960 
Prices to yleld 4.25% 


House Committee Investigating Communistic Activities 
hé Rev. F. 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


{them where they are wanted, to work 


}are privileged to vote. 


comb, C. S. Smith and A. Johnston, care of 
the liquidating bank; absorbed by The Cit- 


land, Ohio), 
branch. 


Cleveland and San Francisco district and 
$8,000,000 at all reporting banks. Hold- 
ings of other securities declined $10,- 
000,000 in the New York district and 
$19,000,000 at all reporting banks. 

Borrowings of weekly reporting mem- 
ber banks from Federal reserve banks 
aggregated $78,000,000 on Nov. 5, the 
principal change for the week being an 
increase of 17,000,000 at the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York. 

(A summary of the principal as- 
sets and liabilities, of weekly report- 
ing member banks during the week 
ended Nov. 5, 1930, will be found 


Cleveland — San Francisco districts, all at the bottom of this page.) 
|Foreign Nations Are Said to Ob ject 


To ‘Dumping’ Programs of Soviet Union 


Edmund Walsh 


competitive markets of the world. The 
code lays down how forced labor can be 
obtained, and gives the government the 
right to draft all unemployed and send 





without compensation. 


“Everything the Soviet Union sells | 
abroad,” he said, “has no actual cost 
value. It is simply a fraction of the un- 
limited resources of the country, plus 
= harnessed to the service of the 
state. 


| 
As an example, Father Walsh cited | 
manganese, which he said can be dumped 

on the American market at $12.50 per 
ton, and by a process of artificially puff- 
ing money values, can be translated into | 


$45.62 clear profit in Russia, | 


The only branch of the organization | 
which seems to have kept up with- the | 
plan, Father Walsh said, is agriculture, 
particularly wheat. Coal and metal in- 
dustries are about 40 per cent behind 
on the plan. 

To meet the pyoblem, Father Walsh 
declared, some remedy must be met for 
the numerous “free, loose, and hostile” 
persons im the United States, and a/! 
means must be found for the protection | 
of American industry against dumping | 
on our markets. 


Cleveland Situation 


Cited to Committee 


William F, Long, general manager of | 
the Associated Industries of Cleveland, | 
also appeared before the Committee out- 
lining the activities of communists | 
among Cleveland industries. 

_“America is confronted with complete 
disorganization of society at the hands | 
of communists,” he declared, “and we) 
have seen its outcroppings in Cleve- 
land. We feel that we are sitting on a 
voleano.” 

Mr. Long continued by declaring the 
communist party is not a “party” in| 
the American sense of the word, but is 
an organiaztion made up of 70 per cent 
aliens who are pledged to destroy. In 
Detroit 3,600 communistic votes were ; 
cast, he said, and that represents only 
the small percentage of communists who | 


There are 1,800 due paying members 
of the party in Cleveland alone, he said, 
according to the records of the Cleveland 
police department. “These are not 1,800 
Rotarians or Kiwanians or Republicans 
or Democrats,” he said, “but 1,800 poten- 
tial murderers.” i 

Among the 150,000 working people of 
the city, he added, this number repre- | 
sents 1,800 “fanatics.” “It is the latent 
animosity and hate which they represent 
that is the dangerous thing.” 

“The real menace from Communism is 
not their soap-box orator but the insidi- 
ous propaganda which they distribute,” 
he said. Referring to particular cases, 
he stated that the Communists were en- 
tirely responsible for a number of strikes 
in Cleveland within the past few years, 
and were involved in ‘most of them. 
Among their other activities, he added, 
is the surreptitious introduction of an 
agent into a shop for the purpose of 
forming a nucleus around which propa- 
ganda could be distributed. 


Changes in Status 
gh 


National Banks 


Changes in the status of national 
banks during the week ending Nov. 8 
were announced by the Comptroller of 
the Currency, Nov. 10, as follows: 

Charter issued: 

First National Bank in Forest City, N. C.; 
capital, $50,000; president, W. S, Moss; 
cashier, G. B. Harrill. i 

Change of title: City National Bank of | 
Morristown, Tenn., to “The Hamblen Na- 
tional Bank of Morristown.” 

Voluntary liquidations: 

The First National Bank of Laurens, 
Towa; capital, $50,000; effective June 6, 
1930; liquidating committee, A. D. Claussen, 





M. W. Shaner and C, A. Helsell, care of the 


liquidating bank; absorbe 
Bank of Laurens, Iowa. 
Engineers National Bank of Cleveland, 
Ohio; capital, $1,000,000; effective Sept. 12, 
1930; liquidating committee, A. G. New- 


d by the State 


izens Bank & Trust Company of Cleveland 
(now The Standard Trust Bank of Cleve- 
The liquidating bank has one 


The First National Bank of Talihina, 


‘Chinese firms should be made only on a 
| most secured basis. Onorders from Chi- 


| of 1930. 


|past few months as a result of the 


‘out of the trading methods peculiar to 


'to the insistance of bankers and im- 


'this method of selling dealers in Hong 


| the temptation of delay settling and thus 


| that attaches 


jin many staple lines, has tended to in- 
| duce buyin 


| single 


Business and credit in the Hong 
Kong district of China, while affected by 
the depreciated value ofthe dollar, re- 
main relatively sound, but the situation 
in the Foochow district is unsettled ac- 
cording to a review of credit conditions 
in foreign countries by E. E. Schnell- 
bacher, Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce. 

Credit conditions abroad are generally; 
acute, the review stated. (Mr. Schnell- 
bacher’s review of; credit conditions in 
European nations and other foreign 
countries was printed in the issue of 
Nov. &) The summary of conditions in 
China follows in full text: 

Foochow Distirct.—The credit and col- 
lection situation in the Foochow dis- 
trict.does not directly affect American 
exporters as practically all American 
merchandise imported is purchased in 
the Hong Kong and Shanghai_markets. 
The larger and more responsible firms 
in those centers assume the financial 
risks. 

There has been a tendency on_the part 
of small Chinese firms, or syndicates, to 
purchase direct in the United States 
such items as oil, flour, canned -goods, 
or dried salt herring whenever they 
consider the market and exchange fa- 
voratte for unusual profits. American 
exporters should be on their guard when 
approached with these sporadic orders. 
With a depression in the market, or an 
unfavorable shift in the exchange situ- 
ation, oftentimes the local firm is un- 
able to pay or refuses delivery on some 
pretext. The American exporter has no 
recourse in such cases. _ 

Exporters Cautioned 
It has been suggested consistently to 


American exporters that shipments to 


nese #rms a substantial payment with 
the order and balance cash against docu- 
ments is the usual practice. Extraor- 
dinary precautions are essential at this 
time as Foochow trade has experienced 
repeated reverses since the beginning 


As there have been no exports of tea 

or timber, funds for imports have been 
limited. Both the import amd export) 
trade have been stagnant. The tea trade 
in particular has been adversely affected 
as the Foochow tea merchants had al- 
ready advanced the money for this year’s 
crop. ; 
Due to the foregoing circumstances 
money has become exceedingly tight and 
practically all local firms, even the more 
substantial ones, are in desperate finan- 
cial straights. (Consul John J. Muccio, 
Foochow.) ; 

Hong Kong.—Business in Hong Kong, 
although considerably restricted in the 


reatly depreciated value of the_ local 
ler and the disturbed conditions in the 
hinterland, continues on a relatively 
sound basis as reg#rds credits and col- 
lections. This situation arises largely 


Hong Kong. Exchange covering the 
bulk of the indent business in staple lines 
such as piece goods, metals, flour, ete., 
if not settled at the time of the order, 
was, in the majority of cases, fixed prior 
to the precipitous decline in silver, due 


orters in anticipation of the drop which 
ater actually took place. 

In some cases importers assumed re- 
sponsibility for the exchange, settling 
at the time of the order and fixing the 
sale price to dealers in terms of local 
dollars. To a very considerable degree 


Kong dollars on the basis of exchange 
rates current at the time commitments 
are made places business OM a non- 
speculative basis, inasmuch as it removes 


rids the transaction of the uncertainty 
itself in this latter con- 
nection. 

In a number of cases importers early 
in the year booked exchange some months 
ahead on the basis of their requirements, | 
estimated according to the previous 
year’s business. These concerns have 
thus found themselves provided with a 
cover in sterling and gold dollar ex- 
change at rates from 10 to 20 per cent 
in advance of levels current during the 
past few months, In a number of cases, 
instead of taking a profit in exchange, 
the larger import houses with dealer con- 
tracts of many years’ standing, , have 
passed the advantage of their higher 
exchange on to the native merchants, 
which situation, in conjunction with the 
drop in prices which has taken place! 


@ during the past few. weeks, 
Lack of Speculation 

The situation outlined relates particu- 
larly to the trade in piece goods, which 
gxoup item makes up by far the 
reatest bulk of the business of the 
Solony: The marked absence of specu- 
lative activity, therefore, as regards the 
trade in staple items, and the trading! 
methods and procedure tha have grown 
up around the handling of these items, 


Exports from the United States to 
India showed a gain in September com- 
pared to the same month last year, the 
teview states. Conditions in the Neth- 
erlands Esast Indies are sluggish, while 
business is reported “quiet’’ in the Phil- 
ippines and South Africa. _ 

(The - survey dealing with the coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere and 
a number of the countries of Europe 
were published in the issues of Nov, 8 
and 10.) ; . 

The sections dealing with the, Far 
East, South Africa, the Philippines and 
certain FE5uropean countries follows in 


full text: 
China 

China.—Shanghai and Yangtze Valley 
areas present a much more hopeful trade 
outlook. fter an interruption of one 
year, the Tientsin-Pukow railway will 
resume through operations on Nov. 2, 
and-repairs to other railways and re- 
sumption of services on lines disrupted 
by wars are being planned. Reorgani- 
zation of the China Merchants Steam 
Navigation Company as a Government 
enterprise is now proceeding, with plans 
which provide for greater Chinese par- 
ticipation in inland and coastal naviga- 
tion. : 
‘The Legislative Yuan of the National 
Government is considering _ detailed 
plans for the proposed abolition of 
likin (inland taxation) which may in- 
volve advances in cértain_ customs im- 
port duties. Tientsin’s import trade 
continues quijet, with general opinion 
expressed that purchases on a basis of 
meeting immediate needs only will rule 
until after the Chinese new year settle- 
ment period in February. z 

Export trade shows some improve- 
ment over last week, with large quan- 
tities of North China products arriving 
daily. Cigarette factories in Tientsin re- 
main closed, although an early settlement 
of the tax difficulty is expected. Poor 
foreign demand for Manchuria products 
is the principal factor retarding trade. 
Crop sales on the Dairen market are ex- 
tremely weak. Government purchases 
are slack, and dearth in industrial ex- 
pansion is adversely affecting all ma- 
chinery lines. 

As a result of the through rail traffic 
conference held in Dairen this week at 
which representatives attended from the 
South Manchuria Railway, the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, the Ussuri Railway, 
and Korean lines, numerous improve- 
ments to traffic regulations were adopted 
assisting through passenger traffic and 
the sharing of freight traffic. Harvests 
in all Manchurian districts are reported 
to be excellent. 

Japan 

Japan.—tThe proposed merger of the 
government steel works and private steel 
companies on a joint stock company 
basis recently sanctioned by the Minis- 
try of Commerce and Industry, has now 
been approved by the Industrial Investi- 
gation Committee and a bill is being 
prepared for submission to the next ses- 
sion of the Imperial Diet- : 

Another bill in course of preparation 
and of interest to the iron and steel in- 
dustry recommends an increase in the 
duty of pig iron imports. The plans for 
merging automobile manufacturing com- 
panies and asking government assistance 
for the aluminum industry have been 
definitely abandoned. An Imperial Or- 
dinance issued on Oct. 29 confirms the 
proposed increase in the duty on rice, 
effective from Nov. 20, 1930, to Dec. 31, 
1931, and also extends existing restric- 
tions on rice imports until the latter 
date. While Japan’s rice crop is un- 
usually large this year, crops of barley, 
naked barley, and wheat are reported to 
be 7 per cent below last year and 1 per 
cent below the five-year average. 


India 

India.—Due chiefly to India’s boycott 
on British piece goods, imports from the 
United Kingdom during September 
amounted to only 35 ger cent of the to- 
tal from all sources, compared with 43 
per cent in August and a pre-war aver- 
age of over 60 per cent. 1 

Imports from the United States during 
September accounted for 9 per cent of 
the total compared with 5.5 per cent for 
the same month last year. Germany’s 
share incresed from 6'to 9 per cent over 
the same period, but that of Japan de- 
clined from 10 to 6 per cent. 


South Africa 

South Africa—Union trade continues 
quiet but with a somewhat better tone 
in evidence in the Cape Province. This, 
however, is to some extent seasonal; 
business generally is marking time and 
awaiting the development of better 
world  onditions. Wholesalers report 
low sales, retailers buying cavttiously in 
spite of the below-normal levels in stocks 
on hand. 

The government, railways and mines 
still pursue a policy of rétrenchment in 


and importers, and the substantial na- 
ture of the business methods adhered to 
by foreign as well as Chinese firms. ‘ 

the 





tend to create a substantial background 
that has @ marked and pointed carry- 
over as related to the trade of the Colony 
as a whok. In other words, in spite 
of the depressed state of trade, both as 


The above situation characterizi 

business background in general in Hong 
Kong as it appears at the present time, 
while substantially sound, obviously 
does not preclude the necessity of new 
entrants into the field thoroughly satis- 





regards imports and exports, such busi- 
ness as has been and is being negotiated 
is on a rather outstandingly sound basis 
regarding credits and collections, 


iying themselves through the usual chan- 
nels as to the business integrity and fi- 
nancial standing of the firms with whom 


there is an inclination on the part of the 
banks towards a slightly wider interest 
in trade financing, the effect of the Sep- 
tember reduction in the reserve bank 
rate has not yet been fully experienced. 
Under the depressed conditions, drafts 
are causing the usual difficulties. Im- 
ports continue to decline, September ar- 
rivals being estimated at a valuation of 
£5,193,000 as compared with £6,424,000 
a year ago. 


Philippine Islands 

Philippine Islands.—General, Philip- 
pine business conditions remain quiet, 
although construction operations are 
fair, owing to low prices of raw mate- 
rials. Textile trade from the stand- 
point of American importers is very 
slow and dealers are handicapped by 
small provincial~demand, especially in 
abaca, rice and copra producing districts. 
Credits and collections continue on a cau- 
tious basis. 


Netherland East Indies 


Netherland East Indies.—General mar- 
ket conditions remain unchanged, with 
trading sluggish and purchases of im- 
port articles chiefly against orders and 
not for stock. Exports of rubber from 
the Netherland East Indies in September 
amounted to 19,920 long tons, showing 
a decline of approximately 3,000 tons 
from August. Of the September ship- 
ments 5,960 tons were from Java and 
Madura, 6,658 from the. Sumatra east 
ceast, and 7,302 from all other rubber- 
producing districts. 


Irish Free State 

Irish Free State——Free State business 
in general continues depressed. The nat- 
ural tendency toward improvement has 
been retarded by continued unfavorable 
weather conditions which have reduced 
prospects for satisfactory agricultural 
returns. Merchandise turnover is slow 
and credit is reluctantly extended but 
there is no general pessimism among 
merchants with respect to either sales or 
bad debts. 

A very favorable index of the eco- 
nomic situation is provided in a very 
large increase in sales of savings certifi- 
cates which for the half year ended Sep- 
tember, 1930, increased by 58 per cent 
over the corresponding period of 1929, 
constituting a new record for the sav- 
ings movement. The grand total of sav- 
ings certificates now issued is £8,936,000. 

All three national loans were quoted 
at high levels during October. Accord- 
ing to the statistical review of the 
British Registrar General issued in Oc- 
tober, the population of the Free State 
in 1929 was estimated at 2,945,000 or a 
decrease of 6,000 from 1928. 


Finland 


Finland—The general depression in 
Finnish industry and trade shows no 
sign of early improvement, Although 
there is a plentiful supply of money 
in the banks the public apparently has 
little to spend. The !umber market re- 
mains unsatisfactory, due to the Rus- 
sian situation, with total sales at the end 
of October amounting to 850,000 stand- 
ards (1,683,000,000 board feet), com- 
pared with 1,100,000 standards (2,178,- 
000,000 board feet) at the same time last 
year. 

Lower demand is also apparent for ply- 
wood, wrapping paper, and greaseproof. 
The chemical pulp and pulpboard mar- 
kets remain unchanged while the de- 
mands for kraft paper show a weakening 
tendency. Newsprint is down with no 
changes in prices. Machine, shoe. and 
leather industries record declining ac- 
tivity and the production of agricultural 
machinery is being curtailed. Building 
is inactive. Purchases by the Govern- 
ment are aiding shipbui ding and the 
textile industry is reviving. 

The money market is characterized by 
easiness and limited deman: for credits. 
September foreign trade showed the 
usual seasonal fluctuation, in addition to 
keeping at a lower level than for the 
corresponding month of the past few 
years. Imports were valued at 489,- 
000,000 marks against 443,800,000 marks 
during the month of August, while ex- 
ports declined to 483,000,000 marks com- 
pared with 439,900,000 marks for the pre- 
vious month. 

Based on preliminary estimates, 
Finnish imports \during the first nine 
months of the year amounted to 3,756,- 
600,000 marks against 5,237,400,000 
marks for the same 
exports totaled 4,045,200,000 marks and 
4,649,000,000 marks, respectively. 


Switzerland 


Switzerland—The general business 
situation is steady, with the stock mar- 
ket fluctuating slightly in sympathy 
|with the foreign situation; easy money 
and low interest -rates allow for some 
speculation as the industrial demand for 
funds is slight. Unemployment in the 
machinery and textile industries is in- 
creasing, but the watch industry is 
stable due to seasonal demand. 


there were 644 business failures \as 
against 590 in the same period of 1929. 
Imports in the first nine months dropped 
by 26,000,000 francs to a figure of 1,987,- 
000,000 francs, while exports showed a 
decline of 206,700,00 francs to a value 
of 1,336,000,000 francs. 

The principal losses in exports were 
in watches, textiles, and machinery; im- 
port declines were” mainly in foodstuffs 
and raw materials. The wholesale price 
index is still falling and now stands at 





As previously intimated, this situa-|they contemplate doing business. (Trade|123, on the thasis of 100 for July, 1914; 
tion results largely from the close in-|Commissioner Granville Woodard, Hong|the cost of living index remains steady 


terrelationship that exists between banks 


Kong.) 


at 159. 


Resources and Liabilities of the Federal Reserve Member Banks 


Principal Resources and Liabilities of Weekly Reporting Member Banks in Each Federal 


of dollars.) 


Reserve District on Nov. 5, 1930. 


eriod cf 1929, while | 


In the first nine months of this year! 


| 





The per capita levy of the assessed 
valuation of property in Minnesota sub- 
ject to ad valorem taxation was consid- 
erably lower last year compared with 
1928, according to a statement issued by 
the Department of Commerce, Nov. 10, 

The statement follows in full text: ~ 

The Department of Commetce an- 
nounces a summary of the financial sta- 
tistics of the State of Minnesota for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, Thé 
per capita figures for 1929 are based 
on an estimated population of 2,537,400, 
These statistics were compiled by Dep- 
uty State Auditor M. J. Desmond. ; 

State Department Maintenance 

Expenditures: The payments. for op- 
eration and maintenance of the general 
departments of Minnesota amounted to 
$36,723,878, or $14.47 per capita, This 
includes $9,948,136, apportionments for 
education to the minor civil divisions of 
the State. In 1928 the comparative per 
capita for operation and. maintenance 
of general departments as $13.87, and 
in 1917, $8.15. The interest on debt - 
in 1929 amounted to $3,979,275; and 
outlays for permanent improvements, 
$10,514,423. The total payments, 
therefore, for operation and maintes 
nance of general departments, for ins 
terest and outlays were $51,217,576. 

Of ‘this “amount $36,771 resents 
payments by a State department or en- 
terprise to another on account of serv- 
ices. The amount reported as interest 
on debt includes $1,574,189 as payment 
of interest on county reimbursement 
road bonds which are not classed as a 
debt obligation of the State. The totals 
include all payments for the year, 
whether made from current revenues or 
from the proceeds of bond issues, 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $13,878,680 was for highway: 
$4,673,929 being for maintenance cna 
$9,704,751 for construction. ; 

Revenue Receipts Increase 

Revenues: The total revenue receipts 
were $63,041,416, or $24.84 per capita. 
This was $22,338,263 more than the 
total payments of the year, exclusive 
of the payments for permanent improve- 
ments, and $11,823,840 more than the 
total payments including those for per- 
manent improvements. This excess of 
revenue receipts is reflected in reduc. 
tion of debt, and in purchase of invest- 
ménts and increased cash balances, not 
shown in this summary. 

Of the total revenue recejpts $36,771 
represents receipts from a State de- 
partment or enterprise on account of 
services. Property and special taxes 
represented 24.9 per cent of the total 
revenue for 1929, 21.7 per cent for 1928, 
and 35.4 per cent for 1917. The in- 
crease in the amount of property and 
special taxes collected was 54.2 per 
cent from 1917 to 1928; and 21 per 
cent from 1928 to 1929. The per cap- 
ita property and special taxes were 
$6.18 in 1929, $5.14 in 1928, and $3.66 
in 1917. 

Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 8.7 per cent 
of the total revenue for 1929, 9.1 per - 
cent for 1928, and 20.9 per cent for 1917, 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con< 


i stituted 47.8 per cent of the total rev- 





| 


enue for 1929, 50.4 per cent for 1928, 
and 30.6 per cent for 1917. 

‘Receipts from business licenses con- 
sist chiefly of taxes exacted from insur- 
ance and other incorporated companies 
and of sales tax on gasoline, while those 
from nonbusiness licenses comprise 
chjefly taxes on motor vehicles and 
amounts paid for hunting and fishing 
privileges. The sales tax on gasoline 
amounted to $3,678,105 in 1929 and -$5,- 
327,079 in 1928, a decrease of 81 per 
cent. This decrease is due to the ine 
creased amount of the gas tax appor- 
tioned to counties. 

Indebtedness: The total funded or 
fixed debt outstanding June 30, 1929, 
was $56,219,059. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) was $6,- 
086,614, or $2.40 per capital. In 1928 
the per capita net debt was $3.42, and 
in 1917, $0.61. The debt reported for 
Minnesota includes that incurred for 
rural credits, but does not include the 
county reimbursement road bonds. These 
bonds were issued by the counties of the 
State for road construction, but the 
State is obligated to pay both principal 
and interest of the bonds. The debt on 
account of rural credits is practically 
offset by the assets of the sinking fund 
of the Rural Credits Bureau. The gross 
interest-bearing debt of Minnesota was 
$56,219,059. 

Assessed valuations and tax levies: 
The assessed valuation of property in 
Minnesota subject to-ad valorem taxa- 
tion was $2,358,810,615; the amount of 
State taxes levied was $10,580,229; and 
the per capita levy, $4.17. In 1928 the 
per ce levy was $6.03, and in 1917, 
$2.58. 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Nov. 7 
Made Public Nov. 10 


Receipts 


Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 1 
Miscellaneous 
revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts . 


$1,721,614.72 


1,060,575.12 

internal 
2,140,914.95 
888,406.31 


$5,811,511.10 
250,000. 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts ....... 


Balance previous day ..... 161,882,812.69 | 


‘ 
eae -$167,943,823.79 
Expenditures 


Okla.; capital, $25,000; 
1930; liquidating agent, 
Talihina, Okla.; 
State Bank of Ta 
Odessa National Bank, Odessa, 
capital, $80,000; effective Sept. 20, 1930; 
liquidating agent, Henry Pegues, Odessa, 
Tex.; absorbed by The Citizens National 
wna 7 Odessa, Tex., No. 8169, 
ranchey authorized under 
ig eee act of Feb. 
_ Bank of America National Trust & Sav- 
ings Association, San Francisco, Calif.: 68 
Sutter Street; 108 Sutter Street; 631 Mar- 
ket Street; 2 Columbus Avenue; 783 Market 
Street. (All located in San Francisco 
Calif.) ; 
e National City Bank of New York, 
618-622 Brighton Beach Avenue, Borough 
of Brooklyn, 


effective Oct. 7, 
John M,. Bailey, 
succeeded by the First 
lihina, Okla. 


(in millions 
Phila. Cleve, 
1,294 2,248 
887 8§=6 1,484 
447 7120 
440 163 
407 765 
127 868 
280 396 

85 141 
13 26 
745 1,097 
362 1,018 

8 


5 
105 142 
337 


218 
3 10 


General expenditures ..... 

Interest on public debt .... 

Refunds of receipts ....+. 

Panama Canal .....++> base 

Operations in special ac- 
counts 

Adjusted service certifica’ 


Ss. F 


Chi. . F. 
1,972 


3,359 
2,552 


City of New Orleans, La. 
. 4Y¥,% Bonds 


Due October 1, 1943-1974 
Prices to yleld 4.25% 


Rich, Atl, 

657 596 
469 
174 
295 
188 
77 
110 
40 
12 
348 
257 
6 


Total St.L, Minn, K,C. Dallas 
Loans and investments—total 23,501 649 874 659 457 


convecsrceseeves 16,796 


450 
145 
305 
146 


410 339 
110 
300 
249 
105 
143 
57 
10 
477 
199 
: 
171 
217 
4 


485 
207 
278 
164 
38 
126 
43 
6 
359 
236 
1 


245 
78 


Tex.; | Loans—total 


On securities 93 
All other ... 
Investments—total , 
4 
U, S. Govt. securities ... 
Other securities 
Reserve with F, 
Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits . 
Time deposits 
Government deposits 
Due from banks .,.... 
Due to banks % 
Borrowings from F, R, Bank 


Complete circulars on request 


Harris, Forbes & Company 
Pine Street, Cerner William, New York 
@reund Fleer, Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


$12,635,904,.89. 


tUTES 20. -srcccceceereece 153,995.25 
in 3 Balance today cececconsces 155,153,923.65 
8 A —_—_—_— OOOO 
3 2 Total 1 baoeatomeene sth 
/ ‘ ' 7 

: , Jeg 


92 
124 
6 
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et Providing Loans for Farmers 
|; at Low Interest Rates + + 


Federal Land. Banks’ Part in Helping to 
Make Agricultural Expansion More Attrac- 
tive Outlined by Head of St. Paul Unit 


By F. H. KLAWON 
President, Federal Land Bank of St. Paul 


OR a considerable period of time 
prior to 1916 there was much agi- 
tation for the passage of legisla- 

tion which would provide a form of 
farm loan running for a long series of 
years, thus making it possible for the 
farmer to amortize his loan from the 
earnings of his farm. 


v 

After an exacting study of this form 
of loan as it had been made for a cen- 
tury or more in some European coun- 
tries, and exhaustive hearings before 
its Committee, Congress in 1916 passed 
the Federal Farm Loan Act in order 
that the farmer might obtain capital 
just as easily and as freely as the man 
in any other industry. 

The passage of this law created the 
12 Federal land banks which were to 
function along similar lines to those fol- 
lowed in Europe but sufficiently altered 
to be adapted to our own particular 
needs. 

Upon the establishment of these 12 
cooperative farm loan institutions con- 
siderable concern was evidenced by 
those organizations, which for years 
had handled the farm mortgage loan 
business of this country, as to the ulti- 
mate effect that this new form of farm 
financing might have upon their busi- 
ness. ; 

During the 13 years of their exist- 
ence these 12 cooperative Federal land 
banks have grown until today they rep- 
resent the largest single farm mortgage 
agency in the world and yet their total 
outstanding loans amount to only ap- 
proximately $1,200,000,000, whereas the 
total mortgage indebtedness upon 
farms in the United States is about 
$9,500,000,000. 

Thus the Federal farm loan system 
made up of these 12 cooperative farmer- 
owned banks have loans which total ap- 
proximately one-eighth of : the farm 
mortgage business in the United States, 
and yet there has been sufficient farm 
mortgage business to satisfy all of the 
agencies operating in this field. Dur- 
ing the same period there has been a 
large increase in this type of invest- 
ment by life insurance companies and 
others who are competing for this 
business. 

That there has been a decided level- 
ing of interest rates for this class of 
agricultural loans during the last 14 
years is a well known fact, with the 
result that the farmers of the Nation 
are saving millions of dollars annually 
in interest charges alone. This saving 
in interest upon a considerable portion 
of the capital investment of the farm- 
ers of the Nation, coupled with the in- 
troduction of the amortization plan of 
payment, has gone a long way toward 
meking the business of the average 
farmer more satisfactory both to him- 
self and his banker. 


The expressions “Government loans,” 
“Government institutions,” “United 
States Treasury loans,” are still used 
by some uninformed people in describ- 
ing the loans made by the Federal land 
banks through some 4,600 National 
Farm Loan Associations. Such a de- 
scription marks the speaker as being 
careless or uninformed of the subject 
upon which he is speaking. 

With more than a billion dollars of 
Federal land bank bonds outstanding 
in the hands of the public, it would 
seem that it should be clear that the 
land banks do not obtain their funds 
to loan from the United States Treas- 
ury, but that they go into the invest- 
ment market and offer to investors a 
first-class security in order to obtain 
their funds. The misconception of these 
institutions still persists, not only in the 
minds of the farmers and those who oc- 
casionally come in contact with finan- 
cial institutions, but with many bank- 
ers, and men who have cordial rela- 
tions with the Federal land banks 
through the local National Farm Loan 
Associations or their investment in 
Federal land bank bonds. 

We also sometimes hear the Federal 
land banks referred to as “the Govern- 
ment in business.” This is just as er- 
roneous a statement as the ones already 
referred to. The act creating the banks 
and the Federal Farm Loan Board 
which supervises them, indicates no 
purpose to invade any field of banking 
already adequately served or to create 
a monopoly. in a new field. 


v 


It was the intent of the Federal Farm 
Loan Act that the Federal land banks 
supplement rather than compete with 
the established credit system of State 
and national banks whose primary func- 
tion and greatest field of profit and 
service has to do with short term credit. 
Authorization and supervision, of 
course, are entirely different than ac- 
tual operation. Bankers and business 
men generally have recognized that it 
is an appropriate function for the Goy- 
ernment to supervise and in this re- 
spect the Federal Farm Loan Board, 
which supervises the operation of this 
farm loan’ system,’ acts in practically 


the same: capacity as the Federal Re- 
serve Board does with the members of 
the Federal reserve system. 

Because the Federal Government 
originally advanced the money to make 
it possible for the Federal land banks 
to start business, it has been errone- 
ously supposed by many that the cap- 
ital of these banks is still owned by 
the United States Government. This 
again is an illusion. The United States 
Government long ago was repaid all 
funds that it had invested in the Fed- 
eral Land Bank of St. Paul and the 
capital of the bank is now owned en- 
tirely by the 647 National Farm Loan 
Associations of the States of North Da- 
kota, Minnesota, Wisconsin and Mich- 
igan; and those borrowers who made 
their loans through the agencies estab- 
lished under the terms of the act. The 
United States now has a capital invest- 
ment of less than $300,000 in two of 
these banks out of a total capacity of 
very nearly $66,000,000. 


v 
Occasionally one hears the criticism 
to the effect that “Congress granted 


agriculture an advantage when it made 
the Federal land bank bonds tax-ex- 
empt.” These cooperative institutions 
are virtually profit-sharing institutions 
and by making these bonds tax-exempt, 
it has been estimated that the farmer 
secures his first mortgage money at an 
interest rate of approximately one-half 
of 1 per cent less than he would have 
to pay otherwise. , 

This advantage was given agriculture 
in somewhat the same spirit, probably, 
that the tariff was given to manufac- 
turing; that the special services are 
rendered to commerce, and industry 
through the Department of Commerce 
or through foreign business reports; or 
that low interest-bearing loans are 
made to shipbuilders and operators for 
the purpose of building and maintain- 
ing a merchant marine; or that immi- 
gration is curtailed for the purpose.of 
maintaining wages and a higher stand- 
ard of living in this country. 


Federal Land Bank bonds were of- 
fered first just shortly before the Lib- 
erty Bonds were made available to the 
public. For a short time the United 
States Treasury, under the direction of 
Congress, bought several hundred mil- 
lion dollars in Federal Land Bank 
bonds which later were refunded by 
the banks. Following the war, land 
bank bonds were again sold periodi- 
cally, thus supplying the needs of the 
12 Federal Land Banks for funds to 
loan on first farm mortgages. 


v 

These bonds, of course, are backed 
up not only by the first mortgages on 
the owner-operated farms on which 
loans are made, but by the guarantee 
of the National Farm Loan Associa- 
tions, the reserves of the 12 banks and 
the guarantee of not only the bank is- 
suing the bonds but the other I1 banks 
also, under the terms of the act. 


The investing public has purchased 
close to a billion and a half dollars 
worth of Federal land bonds and there 
are now outstanding unmatured bonds 
amounting to approximately $1,175,- 
000,000. These investors consist of a 
great group of men, women, minors, 
widows, estates, corporations — people 
of all walks of life, who have concluded 
that, as Secretary of the Treasury An- 
drew Mellon recently said, “Federal 
land bank bonds are a sound invest- 
ment.” We find that banks are pur- 
chasing and holding these bonds in in- 
creasing amounts. 


New situations in the farm mortgage 
business have developed which require 
greater knowledge of agriculture and 
more intensive effort in making ap- 
praisals than has previously been nec- 
essary. Factors which only a few years 
ago appeared to be fundamental, have 


vanished and new princip] , 
established. principles have been 


v 


While the desire to own good land 
has not been extinguished, there is no 
longer the keen hunger to acquire broad 
acres which existed for half a century 
prior to 1921. Areas which formerly 
were dependent entirely upon avricul- 
ture now divide their allegiance be- 
tween agriculture and industry. De- 
pleted soil fertility promoted through 
decades of ruthless tillage, the influx of 
noxious weeds and the introduction of 
plant pests are heritages which must 
be reckoned with now and in the future. 
For generations the tendency in this 
country was for more farmers to culti- 
vate fewer acres;-today the reverse is 
true and this new condition is fostered 
by labor scarcity and power machinery. 
The use of automobiles,’ trucks and 
tractors has eliminated the draft horse 
and in many sections the demand for 
feed crops formerly fed in the produc- 
tion of farm power. 

These changing conditions in agricul- 
ture make it essential that judgment 
and capacity be developed if there is 
oo efficiency in the faym mortgage 

eld. 
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States Where Examinations Are Required Show 


Lower Number of Fatalities, Says Pennsylvania Commissioner * 
By BENJAMIN G. EYNON 


Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


HE licensing of motor vehicle op- 
erators is closely interwoven with 
the enforcement of traffic laws 

and regulations. Unless the matter is 
looked upon in this light, some of its 
most important aspects may be lost 
sight of. 

In some States the licensing of driv- 
ers is simply a matter of collecting rev- 
enue through the Motor Vehicle De- 
partment. The increasing toll of lives 
annually on the streets and roads, to 
say nothing of the economic loss, has 
created a nation-wide demand for the 
conservation of human life, and happily 
the question of raising revenue through 
this means is becoming secondary in a 
growing number of States. 

The licensing of drivers is being 
based, as it should be, upon the demon- 
strated ability and fitness of the indi- 
vidual to operate a motor vehicle under 
the traffic conditions that confront him. 


The question is still frequently asked, 
however, why drivers should be li- 
censed by examination and road tests, 
rather than through the collection of 
the price of a license card. This ques- 
tion is raised both in States that license 
drivers by examination and test, of 
which Pennsylvania is one, and in 
States where no license is required, or 
where they are sold for revenue rais- 
iwg purposes. The question is also 
asked whether this action has the tend- 
ency to reduce accidents. 

An elaborate study by one of the 
committees of the National Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety at Wash- 
ington, which is sponsoring a uniform 
drivers’ license act with mandatory ex- 
amination and test for enactment by 
all of the States, shows that in the 
group of Eastern States, which have 
drivers’ license systems with manda- 
tory examination, the increase in motor 
traffic fatalities from 1920 to 1928 was 
91 per cent. The increase in motor ve- 
hicle registration in these States in the 
same period was 192 per cent. 

In nine mid-Western States, which do 
not have mandatory examination and 
test in licensing drivers, the increase in 
automobile fatalities from 1920 to 1928 
was 161 per cent, and the increase in 
automobile registration was 146 per 
cent. 

In eight Southern States, which do 
not have the drivers’ license act with 
mandatory examination, the increase in 
automobile fatalities from 1920 to 1928 
was 286 per cent, while vehicle regis- 


tration increased in the same period by , 


224 per cent. 

In the Pacific coast States, including 
California, which requires examination 
and test of drivers, the death rate in- 
crease in this period was 142 per cent, 
while automobile registration increased 
184 per cent. 

In other words, while the increase in 
motor vehicle registration for this pe- 
riod was fairly comparable between the 
first three groups of States, and also 
with the Pacific coast, the increase in 
traffic fatalities in the less densely pop- 
ulated mid-Western States was almost 
twice that of the densely populated 
Eastern States, where mandatory’ ex- 
aminations and tests are required. 

In the agricultural South, with very 
few densely populated areas, but with- 
out. mandatory examination of drivers, 
the accident rate increase was three 
times that-of the Eastern States. 


Both of these questions can be an- 
swered also by the counter question 
that if operators are not licensed, what 
control can be exercised over their ac- 
tions? Under the licensing system the 
State traffic authorities grant the priv- 
ilege—designated and not an inherent 
right—of driving upon the streets and 
highways. By virtue of the authority 
to grant the privilege, they can also 
withdraw or withhold it. 

It has been the experience in Penn- 
sylvania and in other States that with- 
drawal of the driving privilege is the 
most successful deterrent of reckless 
driving. To many people the imposi- 
tion of fines means nothing. They pay 
the fines, and sometimes they are even 
proud to be known as habitual violatérs 
of the law. 

_ On the question of whether a drivers’ 

license issued upon examination and 
test has the tendency to reduce acci- 
dents, I think the experience of Penn- 
sylvania is representative, because the 
average motor car driver is the same 
the country over. 

In Pennsylvania 25 per cent of the 
applicants for licenses fail on the first 
test, and on subsequent examinations, 3 
per cent wholly fail. 

When it is realized that in Pennsyl- 
vania about 300,000 new drivers are ex- 
amined each year, and that last year 
75,000 of those who thought they could 
drive a car failed to pass the first test, 
or answer questions concerning ordi- 
nary rules of the road, some idea is 
gained of the tragedy that would have 
been, or of the tragedies that might 
have resulted, if these untrained and 
manifestly incompetent drivers had 
been turned loose on the public high- 
ways. 

The 3 per cent who were unable to 
learn how to drive indicates that last 
year in Pennsylvania alone almost 9,- 
000 persons were prevented from driv- 
ing because they were fundamentally 
incompetent, and their presence on the 
highways would have constituted a men- 
ace and danger to every other person 
in a vehicle or on foot. 

What should a drivers’ license law 
do, and what is it intended to do? 
First, to provide a record of drivers, 
and aga corollary, of violations and ac- 
cidents. It is important at the outset 
to know the mental and physical ca- 
pacity of those who are given the priv- 


ilege of driving an intricate piece of: 


aay on the roads. 

Recdrds of violations are important 
because, in an analysis of. 43,776 acci- 
dents in Pennsylvania in 1929, of which 
1,886 resulted in the deaths of 1,992 
persons, there were found 38,186 viola- 
tions of the vehicle code. 

Figures available from some of the 
insurance companies indicate that about 
10 per cent of the motorists in Amer- 
ica are unfit, physically, mentally or 
morally, to drive an automobile. These 
figures are based on the records of 11 
States. having at the close of 1929 
nearly one-third of the total automobile 
registration. 

In .these States 77,704 motorists had 
their licenses revoked, against a total 
of 7,178,111 vehicle registrations. The 
principal causes were driving while in- 
toxicated, reckless driving, failure to 
report accidents, and fleeing from the 
scene of accidents. 

The efficacy of drivers’ license acts, 


and the importance of inquiry into. pos- 


nnual Cumulative Index 


Is issued after March 4 ofeach year 

at the conclusion of each volume. 

lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in . 
every Monday issue. 
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by Oil-polluted Waters + | 


Ships’ Practice of Emptying Tanks When 
Approaching Three-mile Limit Also Said to 
Foul Beaches and Increase Fire Hazards 


By FREDERICK C. LINCOLN 


Associate Biologist, Federal Bureau of Biological Survey ’ 


MONG the majon causes of de- 

struction and waste of bird life 

few are more important or far- 
reaching in their effect than oil. The 
constantly increasing use of fuel oil by 
steamships brings them together with 
oil cargo carriers prominently into the 
foreground as the. direct cause of oil 
pollution near the coasts of maritime 
nations. 

Vv 


In 1914 only 500 vessels, with a gross 
tonnage of 1,721,747 tons, were regis- 
tered as oil burners. By 1925 the num- 
ber had increased to 3,822, of 19,372,- 
615 tons, including only those vessels 
of 500 gross tons or more. 

Oil tankers and oil-burning vessels 
have been accustomed to return with 
salt-water ballast in their bunkers, 
which is pumped out upon approaching 
the three-mile imit. The residuum of 
oil left in the tanks, together with any 
oil or oily mixture contained in the 
bilge water, is thus spread upon the 
surface of the sea. In 1925 the United 
States Shipping Board estimated that 
each year possibly 5,500 tons of heavy 
oil were discharged in nonterritorial 
waters near New York Bay from ballast 
water alone, and that 17 per cent of 
this might be carried ashore by tides, 
winds, and currents. 


v 


The coastal waters are in season pop- 
ulated by great flocks of sea. birds, 
largely ducks, geese, divers, gulls, and 
terns. When any of these birds alight 
on an oil-covered water surface, their 
feathers soon become so saturated with 
the oil that they are unable again to 
take flight. The fine down that insu- 
lates their bodies against “cold and 
water becomes matter and watersoaked, 
the skin is exposed to the elements, and 
the birds die from cold and hunger if 
not mercifully drowned. Without hu- 
man aid, a bird once in the sticky, 
heavy oil, is doomed to a lingering 
death. 

v 


Reports of the destruction of water- 
fowl through this agency are wide- 
spread, and doubtless hundreds of 
birds have been found on our coasts 
and beaches by persons who were igno- 
rant of the cause of their death, but 
may possibly have wondered as to the 
nature of the tarry mess on the deli- 
cate plumage. No part of our coast 
line is free from such pollution, as the 
reports extend from the rock-bound 
coasts of New England to the strands 
of Florida and Texas, and from Puget 
Sound to Mexico. Naturally the curse 


-is most serious in the region of impor- 


tant ports or harbors, such as Massa- 
chusetts Bay and New York Bay. 

On Feb. 25 of this year, a Massa- 
chusetts game warden inspected a sec- 
tion of beach that “was covered with 
dead and dying birds,” victims of oil 
pollution. He estimated that more than 


1,000 birds were at that point, and two 
days later on another section he 
counted 512 on a stretch of beach about 
four miles long. About 200 of these 
were eider ducks. 

v 

On Jan. 10, 1930, the steamer “Ed- 
ward Luckenbach,” an oil-burner of 
8,000 tons, was wrecked on the rocks 
at Block Island, R. I. Some of the oil 
tanks were smashed when the vessel 
struck, and others were pumped out by 
salvage crews, with the result that the 
coastal waters for miles became strewn 
with thousands of oil-soaked birds... 
Seventeen species were listed by one 
observer, including some of° the most 
desirable game birds, such as the Can- 
ada goose. 

The disastrous effects of oil pollution 
are by no means confined to the United 
States, as reports from the Old World 
show that the trouble is acute in many 
countries. As a result, a conference on 
oil pollution of navigable waters was 
held in Washington in June, 1926, at 
which 13 powers were represented. At 
that time the draft of an international 
convention was adopted intended to 
prohibit the discharge of oil or oily 
mixtures in coastal waters. Several of 
the powers have indicated their agree- 
ment in principle to the terms, but oth- 
ers have signified their unwillingness 
to accept them without material 
changes. Thus, no international solu- 
tion of the problem seems possible at 
this time. 

The discharge of oils or oily mixtures 
into the territorial waters of the United 
States is, however, prohibited by Fed- 
eral law, and ‘the district engineers of 
the War Department are charged with 
its enforcement. Nevertheless, it is 
difficult to obtain convictions for viola- 
tions of the law, and it seems that ad- 
ditional legislation is necessary to re- 
quire that every oil-burning or oil- 
carrying vessel install separators for 
the removal of oil from ballast or bilge 
water. 

Ranking with’ our world-famous 
parks as important adjuncts to human 
welfare are our coasts and lake shores, 
river banks, and smaller streams. In 
fact, to base the comparison solely upon 
the percentage of the population that 
is benefited by them, the water resorts 
are of even greater value. 
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In addition to the cruel and inhumane 
destruction of bird life, oil pollution 
fouls the beaches, lessens the value of 
shore property, and increases the fire 
hazard. Accordingly, the dicharge of 
waste oil upon any water surface is an 
offense against the Nation, and public 
sentiment must awaken to the serious 
nature of the problem. All the agen- 
cies engaged in the production, trans- 
portation, handling, or use of oil are 
actual or potential sources of pollution 
and must be made to realize their full 
responsibility. 


Citizenship Class for Idle Boys 


Illinois Judge Seeks to Utilize Leisure Time 


By MRS. GEORGE THOMAS PALMER 
Chief Probation Officer, Department of Public Welfare, State of Illinois 


N THE BIRTH of the young men’s 
I citizenship class ‘of 40 boys, in 

Springfield, Ill., organized, officered, 
and, we hope, started on a career of 
real usefulness, an ‘idea has been 
launched which could be copied effec- 
tively in every other town in the State. 


Police Magistrate C. C. Bierman, con- 
cerned over the lack of employment of 
many who have their work certificates 
and have left school, concerned over 
too much leisure time and the possibil- 
ity of trouble arising from it, extended 
an invitation to the youths of the city 
a few weeks ago to come to his court 
room on the following Saturday morn- 
ing. 

Thirty-nine boys came and there has 
been an average attendance of 35 boys 


sible physical defects in prospective op- 
erators, finds emphasis in the fact that 
last year in one State more than 18,000 
conditional licenses were issued against 
almost 50 times that number of regular 
licenses. 

If it is true that I in every 50 mo- 
torists suffers from some physical im- 
pairment that interferes with his abjl- 
ity to avoid an accident; such as eye- 
sight in need of proper correction by 
glasses, it is clear that care should be 
exercised as to the type of persons who 
are trusted to operate automobiles. 

In Pennsylvania we believe.that the 
examination of new drivers has mate- 
rially reduced the accident hazard, and 
while the State has not shown a mate- 
rial reduction in accidents—which in- 


on each of the five Saturday mornings. 
Local men and women, including State 
officials, have addressed the boys, talk- 
ing on citizenship, government, patriot- 
ism, and urging them to become inter- 
ested in worthwhile, constructive ac- 
tivities. An effort is being made by 
the judge and employers to give the 
boys work ‘at the first opportunity. 
That is the important and practical, 
side of the plan. The entertainment 
feature is merely a stop gap. 

As a reward for good behavior each 
week, the various theaters have em- 
powered Judge Bierman to issue passes 
to those boys whose report cards sat- 
isfy the judge. The Knights of Co- 
lumbus have offered the use of their 
swimming pool) three days a week in 
the same way. 


cidentally is not shown throughout the 
country—it has at least kept pace with 
the increase in operators. 

To sum up, the effect of a good driv- 
ers’ license law is to provide a record 
of operators. “It will, by examination 
and ‘test, eliminate the physically and 
mentally unfit, and will give further 
training to. inexperienced drivers. 

Such a law will provide for drastic 
punishment by withdrawal or revoca- 
tion of the driving privilege from habit- 
ual violators and chronically reckless 
drivers. It will assist in the mainte- 
nance of proper and adequate violation 
records and accident statistics. It will 
aid in the enforcement of traffic laws 
and regulations, and will, if necessary, 
provide a means for additional revente. 
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